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Art. I.—The Origin of the Phoenicians. 


HGENICIA has long been a riddle to the historian. We 
hear more and know less of its inhabitants than of 
almost any other ancient nationality. Few peoples outside 
of the boundaries of Palestine are more interesting to the 
Bible student, and none occupy a more important position 
in the early history of civilisation. One of the first cities 
mentioned in the post-diluvian record of Genesis is Sidon. 
The recently-deciphered Egyptian inscriptions, which exeeed 
in antiquity the period of Moses, indicate the existence of a 
flourishing commercial community extending over many 
populous towns on the same Mediterranean coast. The 
earliest Greek writers, poets and historians, celebrated the 
artistic skill and the maritime power of the Pheenicians, and 
attributed to them the invention of letters and the founda- 
tion of at least one important colony in Hellas. The Bible 
itself is a witness to the culture and enterprise of the sub- 
jects of Hiram the Tyrian, the friend and faithful ally of 
David and his son Solomon. Researches among the monu- 
ments of Assyria, Babylonia, and Persia, shew that the 
nations which made use of the cuneiform character were far 
from being ignorant of the little strip of land to the north- 
west of Palestine, whose colony Carthage disputed with 
Rome for a time the empire of the West, and whose trading 
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vessels braved the storms of otherwise untraversed seas. 
Western Asia, Europe, and Africa, are full of the traces of 
this remarkable people, and it has even been conjectured 
that the distant shores of the New World were not unknown 
to these daring navigators of antiquity. Yet how little 
is really known of the origin and early history of the 
Pheenicians. 

Their progress and prosperity were material rather than 
spiritual. The inventors of letters, they seem to have dele- 
gated the use of them, at least so far as literary composition 
is concerned, to the Greeks. Josephus and Tatian indeed, 
both inhabitants or natives of neighbouring countries, cite 
Phenician philosophers and historians, furnishing us with 
the names of Mochus, Dius, and Menander, Theodotus and 
Hypsicrates.’ But the fragments of their lost works, even 
where these survive, either afford no definite information or 
refer to a period as late as that of David, King of Israel. 
They are valuable as attesting the truthfulness of Bible 
story, but he who seeks in them the Phenician origines will 
seek in vain. The larger fragment of Sanchoniatho, trans- 
lated by Philo of Byblus, and preserved in the Preparatio 
Evangelica of Eusebius, does certainly introduce the reader 
to a period of high antiquity, but it has apparently suffered 
so much in the course of transcription, and especially of 
translation, as to be valueless for any purpose save that of 
confirming statements drawn from other sources in regard 
to the facts of early Phenician history.? I unhesitatingly 
accept it, however, as a document based upon authentic 
records, and fail to perceive any adequate reason for sup- 
posing that it is a forgery of Philo’s or a work of the 
imagination. As for the funereal and other inscriptions 
which have been discovered in Phoenicia and Carthage, their 
date is too recent and their record too brief to furnish the 
information of which we are in search.’ They are chiefly 
valuable, like the Punic passage in the Poenulus of Plautus, 


1 Josephi cont. Apion., i. 17, 18. Tatiani Orat. cont. Grec., xxxvii. 
Strabo and Athenzus also mention Mochus. 

* Eusebii Prep. Evangel., i. p. 31. ‘‘ Sanchoniatho’s Phenician History,” 
translated, &c., by Bishop Cumberland. London, 1720. 

* Such are the inscription of Bodastoreth found at Sidon, that of Eshmun- 
azar King of Sidon, now in the Louvre, and several of Carthaginian origin 
given by Davis in his work, ‘‘ Carthage and her Remains.” 
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for the light they shed upon the language in use among 
the Pheenicians.' This language, as Bochart and other 
philologists proved long ago, was thoroughly Semitic in 
character.’ 

The origin of the Pheenicians is a question that has vexed 
the minds of many students of ancient history, and one which 
has received many widely different answers. The main 
difficulty presented in the consideration of the subject, is the 
reconciliation of a supposed Canaanitish name and origin 
with a people speaking a Semitic language. Several 
ancient authorities assert that the original name of the 
Pheenicians was one almost identical with that of the last 
mentioned among the sons of Ham. Thus Sanchoniatho, 
or Philo Byblius his translator, speaking of one Isiris, men- 
tions his brother Chna, who was the first to be called a 
Phenician. Eupolemus, another author quoted by Eusebius, 
furnishes a genealogy of the original Belus, in which there 
occurs a Chanaan who begot the father of the Phenicians.’ 
A fragment of Hecatzus informs us that Phoenicia was for- 
merly called Chna, and a similar statement is made by 
Stephanus of Byzantium.‘ To these authorities may be 
added the testimony of Augustine, that the Carthaginians, a 
Phenician colony, called themselves Chananei.’ Canaanite 
and Pheenician are, at times, presented as synonymous 
terms in the New Testament and in the Septuagint version 
of the Old.’ Finally, numismatics comes to the aid of the 
historian in a coin of Laodicea in Syria, which bears the 
legend—‘“ A mother in Canaan.”” 

The consideration of the above testimony, together with 
the statement in the Toldoth Bene Noah that Sidon was a 
son or descendant of Canaan, have led many eminent writers 
to identify the Phenicians with the Canaanites. They have 
not been able, however, to account for their retention of a 
name once applied to many tribes with which the Phenicians 
had little or nothing in common. Such writers are 


1 Plauti Peenulus, v. 1. 
* Bochart, Canaan, ii. 6. Jerome and Augustine had early made known 

the same truth. 

3 Prep. Evang., ix. 17. 4 Frag., 254; Steph. Byz. sub voce Azotus. 

5 Epist. ad Rom., sec. 12. 

6 Matt. xv. 22; comp. Mark Vii. 26; Ex. vi. 15; xvi. 35; Josh. v. 12, &c. 

7 Gesenii Lingue Scriptureque Pheenicia Monumenta, 270, seq. 
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Bochart, Heidegger, Cumberland, and, more recently, 
Movers, Gesenius, Bunsen, Ewald, Renan, Lenormant, 
Kenrick, and Wilkins.' The later among these writers are 
nevertheless compelled to assert the Semitic origin of the 
Canaanites, thus involving themselves in a worse difficulty 
than that from which they escape. They leap from Scylla 
into Charybdis. By respect for authority, they set them- 
selves in opposition to still greater authority, for the Hamitic 
origin of Canaan is a cardinal fact in Bible story. The 
Bishop of Ely, recognising the Semitic culture of the 
Pheenicians, while holding to their Canaanitish origin, seeks 
to avoid former difficulties by supposing them to have been 
the Hamitic conquerors of an unknown Semitic stock whose 
language they adopted, as the Franks that of the Gauls.’ 
Professor Rawlinson stands almost alone in his opposition 
to the theory of a Canaanitish origin, but, like most recent 
writers, he maintains that the Phcenicians were Shemites.® 
According to this eminent historian, the conquering race 
adopted the old name of the country over which they ruled. 
Mr Gladstone, whose Homeric studies led him to pay much 
attention to Phenicia, holds that representatives of all three 
Noachian families made up its population.* I am disposed 
to accept Mr Gladstone’s view, and even to insist more 
strongly upon the presence of a ruling Japhetic or Indo- 
European stock among a people whose maritime supremacy 
finds no parallel outside of the Aryan family of nations. 
Whatever opinion we may form in regard to the race to 
which the Pheenicians belonged, we must find them at a 
certain period as immigrants from another region. They 
were certainly not autochthones. If they were the sub- 
jugators of older colonists, the question that next arises 
is, ‘Whence came the conquering tribe?” Bishop Cumber- 
land supposed that the Perea of Philo Byblius was the 
same as the region east of Jordan, known by that name in 


1 Bochart, Canaan, Phaleg.; Heidegger, Exercitationes Selecte ; Cum- 
berland, Sanchoniatho; Movers, die Pheenizier; Gesenius, Monumenta ; 
Bunsen, Phil. of Univ. Hist., &c.; Ewald, Hist. of Israel ; Lenormant, 
Ancient Hist. of East; Renan, Hist. des Langues Semitiques; Kenrick, 
Phenicia ; Wilkins, Pheenicia and Israel. 

* «*Speaker’s Commentary” in Gen. x. 6. 

’ Rawlinson’s ‘“‘Herodotus,” App. Bk. vii. Essay ii. 

* Juventus Mundi, 144. 
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the historical period.’ There, accordingly, he placed the 
beginnings of Pheenician national life. Similar reasons led 
the ingenious Bryant to derive the Phenicians from the 
posterity of Esau, and Sir William Drummond imagined 
that the founders of Tyre and Sidon were fugitives from the 
army of Chedorlaomer.? A large number of ancient 
historians and geographers agree in finding the first home 
of the Phenicians at some point between the Persian Gulf 
and the Jordan. The father of history commences the 
series. He begins his great work by the statement, which 
he had apparently derived from Persian authorities, that 
the Pheenicians had migrated to the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, having formerly dwelt on those of the Red Sea.® 
Again, in the seventh book of his history, while treating of 
the Phoenicians in the navy of Xerxes, he says that the 
nation of the Phenicians, according to their own account, 
anciently dwelt upon the Red Sea.* A more definite state- 
ment is made by Strabo, the geographer, who quotes 
Eratosthenes in the following words :—“ Sailing farther (in 
the Persian Gulf), other islands appear, Tyrus and Aradus, 
in which there are temples similar to the Phenician. Those 
who inhabit these islands, if worthy of credit, state that the 
islands and cities which have the name of the Pheenicians 
are colonies of theirs.”® It can hardly be doubted that the 
supposed fabulous region of Panchaia, described by Diodorus 
Siculus after Euhemerus, refers to the same Bahrein Islands; 
for all the writers who allude to it place it upon the coast of 
Arabia, and its name is too near to that of Phenicia to be 
an accidental coincidence.® The Pheenicians are derived 
from the Red Sea by Dionysius Periegetes, who is followed 
among the Latins by Festus Avienus and Priscianus.’ 
Stephanus of Byzantium says that Ashdod was founded by 
Phenician fugitives from the Red Sea; and Conon relates 
that Phoenicia itself formerly extended from that sea to the 
Mediterranean.’ Our most important authority among Latin 
authors is Justin, the abbreviator of Trogus Pompeius. 


1 Cumberland’s ‘‘Sanchoniatho,” 116, &c. 

* Bryant, ‘“‘Analysis of Mythology,” vi. 227; Drummond, ‘‘Origines,” iii. 61. 

3 Herodot. i. 1. * Tb. vii. 89. 5 Strabonis Geog., xvi. 3. 4. 

6 Diod. Sic., v. 29; frag. ap. Euseb. Prep. Evangel., ii. ; Virgil, Pliny, 
Ovid, Val. Flaccus, Claudian. 7 Dionys., 906 ; Avienus, 1060 ; Priscian, 893. 

8 Steph. Byz. voc. Azotus ; Conon 40, ap. Photium. 
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According to this historian, the Phenicians, being troubled 
by an earthquake, left their country, and dwelt at first on 
the Assyrian Lake, but afterwards nearer to the sea shore ; 
there they founded a city, which, from the abundance of 
fish, they called Sidon; for the Pheenicians call a fish 
sidon.' Pliny, the naturalist, referring to the European 
Erythea, says that it was so called because the Tyrians, who 
were its first inhabitants, were reported to have come from 
the Erythrean Sea.’ Still another testimony is that of 
Solinus, who mentions the same fact in connection with the 
same island.* He may indeed have simply followed Pliny in 
this as in other matters, and as Dionysius with his Latin 
imitators copied the statement of Herodotus.‘ Allowing, 
however, for all such deductions, the evidence is strong for 
an Arabian derivation of the Phenician people. 

Bochart refused to accept the above testimony, and 
Movers agrees with him in its rejection. Heeren and 
Seetzen recognised some connection of Pheenicia with the 
places called Sur, Sidodona, and Tarshish on the Persian 
Gulf, but regarded the latter in the light of colonies from 
the former, thus reversing the order of Herodotus and 
Eratosthenes.6 Kenrick, Rawlinson, and many other 
eminent writers, however, accept implicitly the doctrine of a 
Phenician migration. Yet they differ greatly as regards 
the starting point and the stages of this migration. 
Kenrick holds to an Arabian origin, but finds the Assyrian 
Lake of Trogus upon the Jordan, either as the Dead Sea, in 
which many recent writers agree with him, or as the sea of 
Galilee, in which he follows Bongarsius, Faber, and other 
commentators on the Historie Philippice of Justin.’ Pro- 
fessor Rawlinson, on the other hand, is disposed to bring 
the colonists of Phenicia from the basin of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, regarding their starting point as the sea of 
Nejjef, which he identifies with the Assyrian Lake.’ 

1 Justini Hist. Phil., xviii. 3. ? Plinii Hist. Nat., iv. 22. 

3 Solini Polyhist., xxiii. 12. 

‘ The statement of Herodotus is also accepted by Hippolytus, one of the 
early Fathers of the Church. Refutat. Omn. Heres, iv. 48. 

5 Heeren, ‘‘ Asiatic Nations,” ii. 55; Seetzen ap. Ritter, Comp. Geog. of 
Palestine, i. 100. 


® Kenrick, Phenicia, 47 ; Justini Hist. Phil. curante A. Gronovio, Lugd. 
Batav., 1719. : 


7 Rawlinson’s ‘‘ Herodotus ” App. Bk. vii. Essay ii. 
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Renan substantially agrees with Professor Rawlinson; and 
Lenormant, basing his conclusion upon the statements of 
the Book of Nabathean Agriculture, which his brother 
Frenchman has done his utmost to prove a forgery,' 
coincides, nevertheless, in the theory of a Mesopotamian or 
Babylonian original. A recent writer, the Rev. A. H. 
Sayce, M.A., finds the cradle of Semitic civilisation in the 
Arabian desert, and thence derives the Phenician people.’ 
Certain it is that several places on both branches of the Red 
Sea and on the Persian Gulf bore in ancient times the name 
of Pheenicon. This fact, however may simply favour the 
views of Heeren and Seetzen, although it is equally avail- 
able for that of Mr Sayce. 

Another tradition of the origin of the Phoenicians pre- 
vailed among the earlier of the Greeks, and was embodied 
in their system of mythical history. The first king of 
Phenicia, according to the mythologists, was Agenor, and 
him Buttmann has identified with Chna.* This Agenor was 
the brother of Belus, and the son of Neptune and Libya, the 
daughter of Epaphus, whose mother was the Egyptian Io. 
Epaphus itself is a purely Egyptian name, and survives in 
the Apophis of the lists of Manetho and other historians. 
The sons of Belus, Danaus, and Aigyptus, with Lynceus, the 
son of the latter, and Perseus, his descendant, are repre- 
sented as natives of Chemmis and other Egyptian cities.‘ 
Cadmus and Phenix, who succeeded his father Agenor on 
the Phcenician throne and imposed his name upon his sub- 
jects, are related to have been fugitives from the Egyptian 
Thebes, from which, by the migration of Cadmus, the city 
of the same name in Beotia received its designation.° 
Pheenicis, a name of Medeon, situated at the foot of Phoni- 
cium, is a geographical indication that Beotia drew part of 
its population from the country of Agenor. But Epirus, into 
which Cadmus is said to have withdrawn, preserves even 
better traces of an eastern origin, for its town Phenice was 


1 “*An Essay on the Age and Antiquity of the Book of Nabathean 
Agriculture.” London, 1862. 

* «‘The Origin'of Semitic Civilisation,” Tran. Soc. Bib. Archzol., vol. i. pt. 2. 

* Apollodori Bib., iii. 1, 2, &c.; Buttmann, Mythol., i. 232. 

* Herodot., ii. 91, vi. 53; Diod. Sic., i. 16, &c. 

5 Diod. Sic., i. 13 ; Conon, 32, 37, ap. Phot. ; Banier, ‘‘ The Mythology and 
Fables of the Ancients explained from History.” London, 1740; vol. iii. 405. 
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situated in the country of the Chaones, a name which repro-., 
duces the Pheenician Chna.t There was a Phenicon in 
Egypt near Coptos, and in the order of the Egyptian deities 
we meet with a class called the kings of the Ecynii, that 
should relate in some way to the veritable monarchs who 
bore the name Aken-cheres.’ Hyginus links the Phenicians 
even more closely to the Egyptians than other mythologists, 
making Agenor the son of Aigyptus.’ The common origin 
of these two peoples is much dwelt upon in ancient story. 
The Phenician temples, according to Lucian, had an Egyp- 
tian original.t Memnon, the Egyptian, is reported to have 
been buried at Paltos, in Phenicia.® The rites of Adonis 
are universally allowed to have been transported to Byblus 
from the banks of the Nile.© The only monuments of the 
Pharaohs north of the Arish are those which Rameses the 
Great left in the neighbourhood of Tyre and Berytus.’ It is 
certainly a remarkable fact that, while the later monarchs 
of Egypt prior to the Exodus were at war with all the tribes 
of Palestine and Syria, peace and the most intimate friend- 
ship subsisted between them and the peoples of Pheenicia, 
with the sole exception of the inhabitants of Aradus, who 
seem to have belonged to a different stock.* It has been 
customary to make the Philistines a branch of the Pheni- 
cian family, and thus to reconcile the statements of ancient 
writers, which identify the Shepherd Kings and the Pheni- 
cians, with the now recognised fact that the Shepherds were 
largely Philistine.’ Pheenicia and Philistia no doubt equally 
preserved memorials of a past national life in Egypt, but 
while that of the latter was associated with the rule of the 
Hyksos, that of the former had its relations with the ancient 
monarchy which for a time these Palestinian invaders over- 
threw. The or of Agenor is the representative of the solar 
termination hor or ra, which was the exclusive property of 


1 Pausaniz de sit. Grec., ix. 5; Bryant, Analysis, ii. 467. 

2 Corey’s ‘‘ Ancient Fragments.” 

3 Hygini Fab., 168 ; Guigniant, ‘‘ Religions de l’Antiquité,” iii. 960. 

4 De Dea Syria. 5 Simonides ap. Strabon., xv. 3. 3. 

6 Kenrick, ‘‘ Ancient Egypt under the Pharaohs,” i. 346. 

7 Lenormant and Chevalier, ‘‘ Ancient History of the East,” i, 249. 

8 Thid. ii. 160, seq. 

® This was based upon the name, Pheenician Pastors, applied to the Shep- 
herds, Pheenicia being made to include the whole of Palestine. 
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the ancient Egyptian line, and which reappeared when the 
kings who knew not Joseph, taking advantage of the dis- 
sensions of the Shepherds, drove them back into Philistia. 
Neither Greek mythology nor the Egyptian records, how- 
ever, furnish us with the origin of the name Pheenicia; for 
no dependence can be placed upon the mere statement that 
an otherwise unknown Agenor had a son Phenix, after whom 
the country was called. Arius Montanus attempted the de- 
rivation of the name, and proposed the prefix of the Coptic 
article Ph to the Bible word Anakim.1 Bochart’s derivation 
substituted Bene for Phe, thus preserving the Semitic char- 
acter of the whole, although introducing a double n, which 
could hardly be merged into one, inasmuch as the initial 
letter of Anak is an ayin. Neither these nor the following 
etymologies take account of the Chna, which should have 
some place in the constituents of the word. Scaliger sup- 
posed some ancient Phineas, otherwise unknown, as the 
Semitic original of the Greek Phenix; and Fuller proposed 
a Syrian root, with the signification ‘‘ to bring up delicately,” 
as a fitting basis for the name of the luxurious inhabitants 
of Tyre and Sidon. As good a derivation is that which, pro- 
ceeding upon the statement that Cadmus was the king of 
Sidon’s cook, makes the Hebrew panag, to cook, perform a 
similar office. Nor are the attempts of recent writers less 
trifling or absurd. On the assumption that the name is 
Greek, which is in itself quite gratuitous, Phoenicia is made 
the region of palms, although it lays claim to no special 
superiority in this respect. Other philologists, with Gesenius, 
find in it the land of the red or purple dye, for which the 
Tyrians were famous. It is but a step from this to the theory 
of Mr Cox, who sees in Pheenicia ‘‘ the purple region of the 
morning.” Yet this elegant and ingenious writer is com- 
pelled to admit that Cadmus and Agenor are not Greek 
‘words, but Hellenized forms of the Semitic Kedem and 
Chna.? 
I have thus given fully and fairly the present status 
questionis regarding the origin of the Phenicians. They 
have appeared as a cultivated maritime people, speaking a 
' Semitic language, and dwelling in a region which was first 


1 Vide art. Phoenicia in Anthon’s Class. Dict. 
2 “* Mythology of the Aryan Nations,” i, 438. 
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peopled by the descendants of Canaan. We also find them 
bearing themselves the name of Chna, with which, accord- 
ing to Bryant, Buttmann, and Ritter, the Greek Agenor 
connects through an intermediate form Ukna or Ochna. 
Finally, numerous traditions have been cited of their deriva- 
tion from an original settlement somewhere between Arabia 
and Mesopotamia, and of their intimate connection with the 
early history of Egypt. Any true theory of the Phenician 
origines must satisfy, or at least account for, these historical 
conditions. It is not too much to say that none of the 
theories which have been proposed has done so. Conjec- 
ture, often involving contradiction of much of the evidence, 
is all that has been attained. 

I believe that I have discovered the origin of the Pheenicians. 
The discovery was the result at first of a mere accident, and 
that of a sufficiently remarkable character. Two maps of 
Arabia Petrea—the one representing erroneously the 
wanderings of the children of Israel, and the other, probably 
as erroneously, the scheme of classical geography, exhibited 
at the same point upon the western coast which looks 
towards Egypt the allied names, Bene Jaakan and Pheni- 
con.’ Bene Jaakan at once suggested the Bene Anakim of 
Bochart, and its equivalent, the classical Phcnicon, seemed 
to render certain the identity of the two names. Looking 
more closely into the matter, I found that there was no 
good authority for placing either Pheenicon or Bene Jaakan 
in such a position ; but further researches proved beyond a 
doubt that the Phenicians were the Bene Jaakan of Bible 
story. Their name accounts fully for the double designa- 
tion of the Phenicians; the region in which history first 
places them satisfies the demands of ancient tradition ; 
their relationships are with the earliest of the Egyptian 
dynasties; these relationships accord also with the state- 
ments of Sanchoniatho’s history ; and, together with the one 
name which survives in the topology of the Bene Jaakan, 
these relationships find representation in the geography of 
the Pheenicians. 

The Bene Jaakan are first alluded to, or rather a place 
named after them is first mentioned, in Numbers xxxiii. 


'Map 4, ‘‘Kitto’s Scripture Lands and Bible Atlas” ; Map Agyptus, 
** Findlay’s Classical Atlas.” 
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81, 82, and subsequently in Deuteronomy x. 6. This place, 
also called Beeroth of the Bene Jaakan, is said to have been 
situated in the neighbourhood of Moseroth or Mosera, and 
Hor-hagidgad or Gudgodah. According to Eusebius, almost 
our only authority upon this point, Bene Jaakan lay not far 
from Petra, the famous capital of the Edomites in Mount 
Hor, between the Hlanitic Gulf of the Red Sea and the Dead 
Sea, which we may take to represent the Assyrian Lake of 
Justin.' There certainly was Zudagatta, which must be the 
classical representative of the Gudgodah of Deuteronomy 
and the Hor-hagidgad of Numbers. I am not aware that 
any modern researches have succeeded in discovering a 
geographical name which may be compared with Bene Jaakan, 
but I cannot doubt that El Barid, in the vicinity of Petra, is 
their Beeroth. The word means wells, and may very fitly 
denote the immense rock-hewn reservoirs which Mr Palmer 
has found there, bearing the marks of very great antiquity, 
but even to-day containing a good supply of water. ‘‘ The 
Arabs have a tradition that the former inhabitants found a 
door in the rock leading to a rich and fertile subterranean 
land, with which they were so pleased that they entered in, 
made their dwellings therein, and closed the door behind 
them for ever.” ? 

Bene Jaakan, without doing any violence to the structure 
of the word, is the very term answering to Pheenicia, for 
which the sagacity of Bochart led him to search, but which 
he failed to find. It appears also in the very region in which 
the testimony of Herodotus and Justin would lead us to look 
for it, if Eratosthenes had not turned attention to the islands 
of the Persian Gulf as the Pheenician’s first home. The 
connection of Beeroth, however, takes the comparison of the 
two names out of the category of accidental coincidences, and 
establishes their common origin. Beeroth, or Barid, is the 
original of the Phenician Berytus, the modern form of 
which, Beirut, reproduces the ancient Semitic name mean- 
ing ‘‘ the wells.” It is also, in all probability, the Berytus 
of Sanchoniatho, who mentions it along with Byblus, which 
he calls the oldest city in Phenicia, and apart from Sidon 


1 Eusebii Onomasticon, 
2 «« The Desert of the Tih,” &c., Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly State- 
ment, Jan. 1871. 
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and Tyre. I shall yet shew that Beeroth in Benjamin was 
founded by the race to which the Bene Jaakan belonged. 
The Bible knows the Phenician Berytus as Berothai, a name 
which Gesenius makes identical in meaning and construction 
with Beeroth.’ It is a remarkable fact that, in the parallel 
passage in Chronicles, Berothai is called Chun.’ The latter 
word must be a much corrupted form of Jaakan, and would 
seem to indicate that the full name, Beeroth Bene Jaakan, 
still existed in Pheenicia. A similar name, Caicna, appears 
in certain Egyptian texts among the towns on the Mediter- 
ranean coast north of Palestine. It cannot, indeed, be 
identified with Berytus, but as a Pheenician city, may easily 
have borne the second and less important part of its original 
title. Caicna is a complete rendering of iR%, when the 
initial jod is removed and the ayin receives its full power. 
It is also sufficiently near to the traditional Chna, and, with 
the initial letter, gives the Agen of Agenor. If it be true, 
as many students of mythology assert, that Baal Berith was 
worshipped at Berytus, a link is furnished for uniting its 
population with that of Shechem, as well as with the inhabit- 
ants of Beeroth, in Benjamin. 

Who were the Bene Jaakan? All commentators are 
agreed in regarding them as the posterity of Jaakan or Akan 
the Horite, who is mentioned in the thirty-sixth chapter of 
Genesis and in the first chapter of 1st Chronicles.’ A refer- 
ence to the various notices of that remarkable people, the 
Horites, gives us the information that they dwelt originally in 
the range of Mount Hor, in Arabia Petrxa, south of the Dead 
Sea, where the Edomites made alliance with them, afterwards 
dispossessing them of at least a part of their territory.6 We 
learn also from Gen. xxxvi. 2, as compared with the twenty- 
fifth verse of the same chapter, that Horite and Hivite 
were synonymous terms. Now the people of Gibeon were 
Hivites, and Beeroth, in Benjamin, was one of their cities.’ 
Hamor and his son, Shechem, were Hivites, and in Shechem, 
Baal Berith was an object of adoration.* Hivites also dwelt 
to the north of Palestine, under Lebanon, or in the Pheeni- 


12d Sam. viii. 8. 2 Ist Chron. xviii. 8. 

3 Lenormant and Chevalier, ii. 161. ~ 

* Sanchoniatho ; vide Guigniant, Religions, ii. 20. 

° Gen. xxxvi. 27 ; Ist Chron. i. 42. ® Gen. xiv. 6; Deut. ii. 12, 22, 
7 Josh. ix. 7, 17. 8 Gen. xxxiv. 2; Judges viii. 33 ; ix. 46, 
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cian region, where there was a northern Mount Hor.' They 
were there in the days of Joshua, and continued in the 
possession of their settlements as late at least as the time 
of David, for his census officers visited them; and in the 
sacred record ‘‘ the stronghold of Tyre,” and “ all the cities 
of the Hivites,” are mentioned together.’ Four great centres 
of Horite or Hivite population are thus set forth in Scripture 
—the original home in Arabia Petra or the land of Edom, 
the cities of the Gibeonites, those of the Shechemites, and 
those of the northern Hivites or Phenicians. 

A link, afforded in the genealogies of the Horites, binds 
three of these centres in one, and unites Arabia Petrea with 
Pheenica through the intermediate Shechem. This link 
appears in one of the Horite princes, who seems to have 
played a conspicuous part in Palestine towards the close of 
its prehistoric period. He is Ebal, the third son of Shobal. 
There can be little doubt that he was the ancestor, perhaps 
the great-grandfather, of Hamor, since the only other Hivite 
memorial in the region of Shechem is Mount Ebal, the name 
of which answers minutely to that of the Horite chief, and of 
no person or thing beside. The evidence for referring Mount 
Ebal to a Horite origin, and to some connection with the 
third son of Shobal, is as conclusive as that which identifies 
the Bene Jaakan with the family of Jaakan the Horite. We 
find no other Ebal in Palestine, but in two Hivite localities 
we discover its later representative. The initial letter of 
Ebal, as of Akan, is an ayin, and this neutral letter fre- 
quently assumed the power of ¢ or g, the Greek gamma being 
its usual equivalent in the rendering of proper names into 
that language from the Hebrew. In the Septuagint version 
of the Old Testament mount Ebal becomes TaSaa. A similar 
change seems to have taken place in later Hebrew, so that 
Gebal replaced Ebal, at least in certain places. A Gebal is 
mentioned in the eighty-third Psalm, and the testimony of the 
Apocrypha, of Josephus, Eusebius, Stephanus of Byzantium, 
the travellers of the Middle Ages, and the Arabs of to-day, 
unequivocally informs us that it denoted the range of Hor, 
extending from the Dead Sea to Petra.* There was also a 
still more important Gebal in the Hivite region of the 


1 Judges iii. 3; Numb. xxxiv. 7, 8. 2 Josh. xi. 3; 2d Sam. xxiv. 7. 
3 Gen, xxxvi. 23, 4 Vide Gesenii Lex. in loc, 
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northern Hor, whose inhabitants, the Giblites, are men- 
tioned in the first book of Kings and in the prophecy of 
Ezekiel.! Whether the word denote ‘‘ a mountain,” or “a 
stone,” its signification will justify its connection with the 
sterile and precipitous Mount Ebal and the lofty situation 
of the Phenician Gebal, the city of the stone-squarers.? It 
is worthy of note that the latter city is by Sanchoniatho 
called the oldest in Pheenicia, and that Berytus is made its 
colony. The Greek name Byblus, by which the northern 
Gebal was designated, is in itself a proof. of the original 
neutral character of the initial letter. It matters not 
whether we regard the prosthetic B of the Greek as a form 
of the Coptic article, which is most probable, or as an abbre- 
viation of an original Beth, for in either case, had the first 
letter of Gebal been a decided hard check, it could not have 
so wholly disappeared. Gebal and Ebal, therefore, are the 
same word, and further evidence is thus obtained of the 
Horite origin of the Pheenicians. At the same time, we find 
in Shechem one of the stages by which the original inhabit- 
ants of Arabia Petrea moved northwards to their historical 
abode on the shores of the Mediterranean. 

The fourth great Horite or Hivite centre was within the 
domain of the tribe of Benjamin. There, at the time of the 
conquest by Joshua, the Gibeonites, a Hivite family, were 
found in the occupation of several important cities. Ritter 
draws attention to the apparently republican constitution of 
these cities, although ignorant of the fact that the race 
which peopled them was one which became specially dis- 
tinguished for its love of republican institutions.‘ One of 
these cities was Beeroth, which reproduced the Beeroth of 
the Bene Jaakan in the mountain range of Hor, and was 
itself reproduced in the Phenician Berytus. In a remarkable 
passage in the first book of Chronicles, another city of the 
Gibeonites is mentioned. This is Kirjath-jearim, of which 
one Shobal is made the father.° As he is also called the 
father of Manahath, and the second son of Shobal the Hivite 


' Ist Kings v. 18 ; Ezek. xxvii. 9. ® Strab. xvi. 2, 18. 

8 Lenormant and Chevalier, ii. 153. 

* Comparative Geography of Palestine, ii. 124. 

° Ist Chron. ii. 50,52. It is worthy of note that there was a Mount Seir in 
the neighbourhood of Kirjath-jearim. Josh. xv. 10. 
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bore that name, we cannot doubt that the father of Kirjath- 
jearim is the Horite chief whose third son Ebal named the 
mountain of Shechem, Gebal and Byblus.’ So far, however, 
the more famous name Gibeon has not been accounted for. 
It should appear among the Horite genealogies. There it 
does appear, not indeed in an identical form, but in one 
sufficiently near to justify identification, when the other 
well-defined traces of Horite rule in Gibeon are taken into 
account. Zibeon, the grandfather of the wife of Esau, 
named Aholibamah, is the ancestor of the Gibeonites.? 
Gesenius furnishes instances of the interchange of tzade and 
gimel in Hebrew, and otherwise the two words are identical. 
The Horite duke is 12%, and the name of the city in Benja- 
min, 13). The modern name, El Djib, may preserve the 
initial t sound of the original Hivite word. My researches 
into the history of the Horites, which space will not allow me 
to lay before the reader, have clearly shewn that Shobal and 
Zibeon, although mentioned as the sons of Seir, were far from 
being contemporaries, the former preceding the latter by 
fully three generations. Gibeon, therefore, must have been 
a much later settlement than Shechem. This, indeed, is 
evident from the fact that the marriage of Esau with the 
granddaughter of Zibeon seems to have taken place in the 
original home in Mount Hor. 

The more intimate relations of Jaakan are our chief aids 
in determining that Sanchoniatho’s ancient record is in the 
main one of fact, for the Horite origin of the Pheenicians of 
Byblus and Berytus may be taken as already proved. The 
proof, however, will be confirmed and established by the same 
aids. Akan or Jaakan was the youngest son of Ezer, his 
brothers being Zaavan and Bilhan.* Zaavan I have not so 
far definitely identified with any hero of ancient story, nor 
his name with that of any Horite or Phenician place. But 
Bilhan, the eldest of the Ezrite line, must represent in veri- 
table history the Belus of Greek and other traditions who is 
connected with Agenor or Chanaan. A better memorial of 
him who, in all probability, gave to the Phoenician monarchy 
the name of Ballonymus, is presented in the town Balone, 
or Balanea, situated between Paltus and Marathus. The 


1 Compare Ist Chron. ii. 52 with Ist Chron. i. 40. 2 Gen. xxxvi. 2, 20, 24. 
3 Gen, xxxvi. 27. 
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father of Bilhan and Jaakan was Ezer. His name survives 
in the fragment of Philo Byblius which has come down to 
us, as Isiris, but he is wrongly called the brother of Chna 
instead of his father. Philo Byblius, in speaking of Isiris, 
the brother of that Chna who was first called a Phoenician, 
relates that he had darkened Phenician history by allegories 
and mystical fables, in doing which he had trod in the foot- 
steps of the son of Thabion, who was the first hierophant in 
Phenicia. Bishop Cumberland, who knew nothing of the 
Horite origin of the Pheenicians, nevertheless argued acutely. 
that Zabion was the original form of the name Thabion, and 
that he was the first of the Zabii or Sabeans.' Zibeon, the 
Horite and near relative of Ezer or Isiris, must be this 
Thabion, and one of his two sons, Ajah and Anah, the first 
Pheenician priest. We do not find any Phenician monarch 
or chief magistrate named Ezer in the ancient records, nor 
should we expect to find any such, since the monarchy 
began with Jaakan. But Ezer entered as a constituent ele- 
ment into the names of many famous personages in the land 
which received its appellation from the youngest son of the 
Horite who was so called. The Bible record tells us of 
Hadadezer, the ruler of Berytus, Berothai or Chun, with 
whom David warred, and from whom he took great quanti- 
ties of gold and brass.’ In the surviving fragments of Men- 
ander we find the names, Balazar and Badezer, occurring in 
the number of the successors of Hiram, King of Tyre. The 
recently-discovered sarcophagus of Ashmunazar, king of 
Sidon, furnishes still another testimony to the Ezrite origin 
of the Phcenician people.’ The whole region of Commagene 
in Syria was called Azar. LEzer is no doubt the Isiris of 
Philo Byblius. He is also the same as Aser or Adar, a 
Pheenician and Punic divinity who was associated with Baal 
Chon, or Gigon, in whom it is not hard to recognise Jaakan, 
the eponym of Chun and Caicna.’ Chon also should connect 
with Chiun, mentioned in the prophecy of Amos, whose 
worship was adopted by the Israelites in the desert where 
the Horite ancestors of the Phenicians dwelt.’ Remphan 

1 Sanchoniatho’s Phen. Hist., 344. 

2 If Sanchoniatho be himself the son of Zibeon, he should be Ajah. 

32d Sam. viii. 3. * Josephi contr. Apion i. 18. 


5 Thomson, ‘*‘ The Land and the Book,” 137. London, 
6 Guigniant, ii. 873 ; Lenormant and Chevalier, ii. 221. 7 Amos. v. 26. 
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or Raiphan, who takes the place of Chiun in the speech of 
Stephen in the Acts of the Apostles, Must be the Phenician 
Resheph, and these names must relate to Rehob, which is 
that of a state in alliance with Zobah, over which Hadadezer 
ruled, and of the father of that monarch himself.’ 

The Bible statement, that Ezer was the father of Akan, 
opens up a wide field in the region of comparative mytho- 
logy. The Phenician Aser or Adar appears in the Persian 
Aser or Ader, one of the Izeds and the god of fire, as well as 
in Adar Samdan, the fire-god of the Assyrians.? In the 
Vedic theogony his place is taken by Agni, who represents 
Akan or Jaakan, as Aser or Adar represents his father Ezer.° 
The name of another deity tends to confirm this connection. 
The Assyrian Adar is found in company with Martu, and 
Agni with the Maruts.‘ Many writers, however, have 
insisted on the connection of the Assyrian Martu with the 
Phenician city Marathus.s Further researches may bring 
to light a Mered in the Horite family, from whose name 
those of the Assyrian and Indian divinities and of the Phe- 
nician city were derived. The Latin language preserved the 
word ignis, answering to Akan, Agni, and the Agen of Agenor, 
who has relations, as Mr Cox has shewn, with fire-gods ;° 
yet the Latin divinity answering to Agni is not Ignis, but 
Vulean. The eldest son of the old fire-god Ezer thus takes 
the place of his father and younger brother, for Vulcan is no 
other than Bilhan. In the Gaelic Lay of Magnus he appears 
as Balean, and the value of the c in these words becomes 
apparent in the Germanic Wayland or Velant, who is still the 
smith or forging god.? Other mythologies may probably 
assign a similar réle to Zaavan, whose name may connect 


1 Acts vii. 43. We find Rechab, a form of Rehob, as the name of a 
Beerothite, in 2d Sam. iv. 2, Europa was the sister of Agenor. 

* Guigniant, i. 784; Lenormant and Chevalier, i. 455. 

* Agni is the Indian fire-god. He is the leader of the Harits, whom, as the 
bright ones, I have elsewhere identified with the Horite family. Vide Muir’s 
‘* Sanskrit Texts ;” Max Miiller’s “Chips,” ii. 131 (New York Ed.). It is 
worthy of note that Atharvan is the parent of Agni. He may represent Adar 
in the Indian system. Agni is himself called Bharata, which may connect 
with Beeroth. Muir’s ‘‘ Sanskrit Texts,” i. 168-9. 

* Rawlinson’s Herodotus, App., bk. i. essay x. ; Muir’s ‘‘ Sanskrit Texts. ” 

5 Ibid., App. bk. i. essays vi. x. ; Lenormant and Chevalier, &c. 

® Cox's‘ Aryan Mythology,” ii. 195. 7 [bid. ii. 199. 
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with the Persian Gavah, the blacksmith of Isfahan,' and the 
Irish Gobhan, a smith; but, so far, I have discovered no 
definite traces of this second head of the Ezrite family. 

A famous Syrian name was that of Hadad.’ It is also 
one which has appeared in the Phenician nomenclature 
along with the ancestral Ezer, the two words forming the 
name Hadadezer, applied to the king who ruled over Berytus 
in the time of David. The record of Sanchoniatho makes 
mention of Adodus, the king of the gods, as exercising 
sovereignty in Phenicia by consent of Llus or Cronus. Two 
of the kings who ruled in Edom, or the old domain of the 
Horites, bore the name of Hadad.* The first of these, the 
son of Bedad, warred with the Midianites, who were the con- 
federates of Moab and the Shepherd line of Egypt, and ruled 
in the city called Avith. As Gebal of the same region gave 
its name to the Phenician Byblus, and Beeroth to Berytus, 
I cannot doubt that Avith, transplanted to the shore of the 
Mediterranean, became the Phenician Avatha.‘ This is far 
more probable than the supposition of Reland, that the Avites 
of the Books of Kings, whose name is identical in form with 
the first part of the word Avith, were natives of Avatha.* 
Both suppositions, however, may be correct. Baal-hanan, 
the name of the monarch who precedes the second Hadad or 
Hadar, is thoroughly Carthaginian in character, and must 
have belonged to the Phenician family from which the 
Punic stock originated.s 

Many reasons lead us to identify the Horites or Hivites 
with the Amorites. The Hivites of Shechem are called 
Amorites ; and Mamortha, a name of Shechem, may indi- 
cate some connection with Mamre, an Amorite chief and 
ally of the patriarch Abraham.’ The Gibeonites are also 
spoken of under the same name; and from the Egyptian 
monuments we learn that Amorites dwelt in the basin of the 
Upper Orontes.* At the time of the conquest under Joshua, 


1 Shah Nameh ; Chronicle of Mirkhond. 

2 Macrobii Satur., i. 23; 1 Kings xv. 18, &c. 

® Gen. xxxvi. 35, 39; comp. 1 Chron. i. 46, 50. 

4 The Ornithopolis of Strabo, &c. Vide Movers, Kenrick, Lenormant. 

5 * Palestina,” 232. 

6 Baal-hanan is the same word as Hannibal. Baal, or Bar-Hanan, was wor- 
shipped in Carthaginia. * 4 Gen. xlviii. 22; Plinii H. N., v. 13. 

8 2d Sam. xxi. 2; Lenormant and Chevalier, ii. 150. 
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the whole region in Palestine east of the Jordan was pos- 
sessed by the Amorites, and Sihon, their principal monarch, 
had his seat at Heshbon.’ Heshbon, according to Gesenius, 
is the same word as Eshban, which is the name of a Horite 
prince of the line of Zibeon, his brothers being Hemdan, 
Ithran, and Cheran, and his father, Dishon, the son of Anah.? 
Still another testimony seems to be thus afforded for the 
identity of Horites and Amorites. Pliny states that the 
Esbonit were the chief inhabitants of Arabia Petrea in his 
day, so that a remnant of this ancient family must have 
lingered long in the original home of their race.3 

To which of the three Noachian lines should we attribute 
the Phenicians and the whole Horite family of which they 
formed a part? The Hivites and the Amorites, as well as 
the original Sidonians, are mentioned in the Toldoth among 
the descendants of Canaan, but not the Horites.* It is 
worthy of note that “ Horite” was the first name of the 
people whose history we have been considering, and that the 
name Hor long survived among them. I am disposed, 
therefore, to regard the Horites as the conquerors, and 
probably the enslavers, of the Hamitic Hivites, whose name, 
however, they adopted, as conquering tribes have done in 
every age of the world. It is notorious that the Phoenicians 
were the first slavers who appear in history. The only 
ground on which the Phenicians can be called Semitic is 
that of their language. On the other side appears the 
Phenician mythology and mythical history, all the con- 
nections of which are with those of the Aryan Indians, 
Persians, and Greeks. The Horite names, with Hor itself, are 
Indo-European, whether the Orite# appear on the shores of 
the Adriatic or on those of the Indian Ocean. Shobal and 
Jaakan had descendants in the Sabellians of Italy and the 
Kaianides of Persia. Hemdan, Eshban, and Ithran, the 
sons of the Horite Dishon, gave to the latter country its 
cities, Hamadan, Ispahan, and Teheran; and from some of 
the descendants of the two latter came the western names, 
Hispania and Tyrrhenia. The peculiar features of Pheenician 
civilisation were far from being Semitic. Artistic skill, 
commercial enterprise, naval daring, republican institutions, 


’ Numb. xxi. 26, seq. 2 Gen. xxxvi. 26. 
3 Plinii H. N., v. 11. * Gen. x. 15, 16. 
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as developed in Pheenicia, all point to the Japhetic influences 
which produced the same results in other lands. The 
Chaones of Epirus, and the Chones of Lucania, (balus, 
Marathon, and Brutus, are names of classical story that 
link Chun and Ebal, Marathus and Berytus, with stocks 
which never fell under the suspicion of a Semitic origin. It is 
not improbable that Edomites of Hebrew descent were 
mingled with the Horites of Phcenicia as well as with those 
of Arabia Petrea, and that these, together with Semitic 
Israelites on the south and Syrians on the north and east, 
tended to mould the speech of an otherwise Japhetic stock 
into Semitic forms. My faith in the broad line of demarca- 
tion between Semitic and Indo-European tongues, however, 
is so weak that I cannot find it necessary, for the mere 
matter of language, to cut off a great nation from the 
brotherhood of the civilisers of the world.! 

The time of the removal of the Bene Jaakan to Pheenicia 
must have been at some point in the period of Israel’s 
sojourn in Egypt. From the entrance of the Shepherd line 
into that land, Palestine must have been the scene of great 
and violent political and national changes, out of the 
injurious influences of which the family of Jacob was pro- 
videntially taken. One of these changes was the northward 
migration of certain Horite families from the original home 
in Arabia Petrea and the intermediate stage at Shechem. 
The migration cannot be placed at any later date, such as 
during the time of the Judges, inasmuch as Byblus, Berytus, 
Caicna, &c., were in existence in the days of the Rameses, 
who preceded, or were contemporaries of, Moses.? 

To the period between the formation of the original 
settlement in mount Hor and the migration to Phenicia, 
belongs an exceedingly obscure page in Horite history, that 
which concerns its connection with Egypt. The indications 
already given of such a connection are made more striking 
and authoritative by a reference to the relations which I 
have shewn to have been borne to the Egyptian theogony 
and monarchy by members of the family of Shobal. In my 
essay on the Horites, I have proposed the identification of 


1 “The Coptic Element in Languages of the Indo-European Family,’ 
Canadian Journal, vol. xiii. Nos. 4 and 5. 
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this people with the Aurite of the old Chronicle, the Hor- 
shesn of the Egyptian texts. Among the Aurite, the deity 
Seb, Sebek, or Seb-ra has been compared with Shobal ; 
Alvan or Reaiah with Ra; Manahath with Month; and 
Onam with An-ra. In Manahath and Onam I have also 
found the monarchs, Menes and Onnos. Another Horite, 
Achumai, the grandson of Reaiah, I have identified with the 
deity Ahom or Khem and the monarch Kames.' Khem has 
been frequently compared with the Persian Djemschid and 
the Indian Yama.’ It is certainly a remarkable coincidence 
that, while the Egyptian Kames is accompanied by a 
monarch, Tiaaken, like himself an enemy of the Shepherds, 
the Indian Yama appears in intimate union with Agni, and 
the Persian Djemschid is made the head of the Kaianides.* 
The family to which Kames and Tiaaken belonged was that 
of Seb, Month, and Ra, or of Horus. Driven southward by 
the Shepherds, it exercised sovereignty for a time at Coptos, 
near which an ancient Pheenicon is found.‘ In Tiaaken we 
should probably recognise the almost identical name, 
Jaakan. He should be the first of the Kings of the Ecynii 
or Kaianides, and, perhaps, the first of several .Upper 
Egyptian monarchs who bore the name Akencheres. The 
final cheres of the latter word is a common termination of 
Pharaonic names in the Greek lists, and the equivalent in 
that language of the solar termination Ra, or Hor, which 
appears almost in its native form in the Phenician Agenor. 
The Greek story represents the family in which Agenor 
occurs, at times, as immigrants into Egypt from Phenicia, 
and, at others, as immigrants into Phenicia from Egypt.° 
Recognising in the former Phenicia the Arabian region 


1*¢ The Horites,” Canadian Journal, vol. xiii. No. 6. 

* Creuzer, Symbolik ; Guigniant, Rel. de l’Ant.; Burnouf, Journal 
Asiatique. 

3 Lenormant and Chevalier, i. 223; Max Muller, ‘‘ Chips,” i. 28 (New 
York) ; Guigniant, ii. 189 ; Shah Nameb, Dabistan. 

* D'Anville, Geog. An. 198. With this Phenicon and those of Arabia and 
the region called Beni Jaakan I have already associated the Panchaia of 
Euhemerus. With these names [ would also suggest that the Panchajanya, 
of which the Indian Atri (Atharvan ?) and Agni are called lords, should be 
connected. The accepted meaning of “the five tribes” is not borne out by 
the mention of any such, nor is the name explained in the Vedic texts. 
Muir’s ‘‘ Sanskrit Texts,” i. 178. 

5 Compare Apollodorus ; Schol. ap. Rhod.; Schol, Eurip.; Conon ; Hyginus. 
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which in certain legends takes its place, both statements are 
true. There is every reason to believe that the Horites of 
the line of Jaakan, whose ancestors came from Arabia 
Petrea, dwelt for a time in Upper Egypt; that some of 
them returned, it may be by way of Arabia Felix, to their 
original home, when the power of the Shepherds became 
established in Upper as well as in Lower Egypt; and that 
thence they passed into Phoenicia, where their brethren of 
the lines of Ebal and Zibeon were already established. The 
royal and priestly family of the Cinyrads in Byblus and in 
Cyprus reproduced the Akenchrid line of Upper Egypt; and 
the connection of Adonis with them is quite in accordance 
with the Egyptian origin which has been often assigned to 
his worship.'' Adonis is undoubtedly the Adon or Aten of 
the Stranger Kings or Egyptian dise worshippers.’ It seems 
probable that he is also the Phethon of many mythologists, 
the initial Ph of whose name represents the Coptic article, 
and whose Egyptian associations are evident in the state- 
ment that he was deprived of his kingdom by Epaphus, the 
Apophis of the Shepherd line. He is said to have been 
drowned in the Eridanus, which various writers have 
identified with the Jordan.’ The friend of Adonis was 
Cycnus, whom the ingenious Bryant has found to be the 
same as Chnas, and he is Jaakan the eponym-of Caicna.‘ 
Another Cycnus is called the father of Tennes, a name 
which appears in the annals of Phenician monarchy, and 
which may easily have been a corruption of Aten or Adonis.’ 

In the above mythological connections I have merely in- 
dicated a wide field for future research regarding early 
Phenician history. Whatever opinion may be formed 
concerning them, will not at all prejudice the proofs already 
given of the Horite origin of the Phenician people. What 
I do insist upon, however, is the reality of an Egyptian 
connection for the Bene Jaakan. Their culture, as it 

? Guigniant, ii. 211, 1021. Vide supra page 432, note 6. 


? Sir Gardner Wilkinson in Rawlinson’s ‘‘ Herodotus,” App. bk. ii. chap. 
viii. ; Lenormant and Chevalier, i. 238. 

8 Galloway, ‘‘ Egypt’s Record of Time to the Exodus of Israel,” 464. 

* Analysis, ii. 469. Bryant asserts the Egyptian origin of the story of 
Phethon, and informs us that he was made the first King of Chaonia in 
Epirus, a region already connected with the family of Jaakan. 

5 Strab. xiii. 1. 46. Tenedos, named after Tennes, was also called Phosnice. 
There is a King Tennes in the list of Diodorus Siculus, xvi. 43, &c. 
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appeared in Byblus, Berytus, Caicna and Avatha, Balanea 
and Marathus, as well as in Tyre and Sidon, was not native 
to the Mediterranean coast, far less was it indigenous in 
Arabia Petrea. It bore that well-defined Egyptian stamp 
which rested more or less distinctly upon all ancient civilisa- 
tion; for, if Armenia was the second birth-place, and 
Babylonia the cradle of the human race, Egypt was its great 
school, through which we shall yet find that all the apt 
scholars of mankind, whose civilisation has reflected credit 
upon our common humanity, at some time or another had 
to pass. God brought up Israel out of the land of Egypt, 
and the Philistines from Caphtor, and the Syrians from Kivr.' 
He also it was who led the mountain race of the Sinaitic 
peninsula, where they might have remained troglodytes till 
the end of time, into the fertile valley of the Nile, there, 
under the most favourable circumstances, to develop a 
primitive civilisation ; who led them back to their old home, 
to stamp upon its great rock masses the impress of that 
Egyptian culture which ages have not yet effaced; and who 
sent them thence to that great centre of influence upon the 
Mediterranean Sea, from which Pheenician enterprise and 
skill enriched and beautified the Old World. 

The Horite genealogies have long lain idle in the sacred 
record. It is time, in this eleventh hour of the world’s day, 
in the end of the ages, that historians who have faith in its 
statements should turn to account the ancient facts of Scrip- 
ture. Verifications of the Bible’s authenticity, credibility and 
divinity, and means for restoring the lost pages of history, are 
to be found in much that has long been deemed as useless as it 
has been obscure. Such a#restoration of ancient history no 
other document or monument of antiquity can accomplish. 
The Bible, if not our sole informant in regard to the story of 
the primitive world, must, at least, be the touchstone of 
truth by which the pure gold of fact shall be separated from 
the dross of fiction among the competing records of the 
past. It is no new revelation, but a small part of God’s old 
Word, which rescues from oblivion the origines of a great and 
noble people, transforming what were deemed to be unhis- 
torical tribes of Arabian cave-dwellers into the civilizers of 
many lands and centuries. There are greater truths yet in 
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store in the same field for the patient and faithful inquirer 
who believes that all Scripture is given by inspiration of God, 
and that no part of the Bible record was written without a 
purpose, which the day, when it comes, will make manifest. 
I trust that I shall not be deemed presumptuous for assert- 
ing, in view of the evidence which has been briefly stated in 
this article, that the time for the vindication of part of the 
divine purpose in the short record of the Horite Bene Jaakan 
has arrived. JoHN CAMPBELL. 


Arr. I1.—Personal Religion in the Homeric Age. 


A the many subjects of deep interest connected with 
the poems of Homer, renewed attention to which has 
been attracted of late by the publications of our greatest 
modern statesmen—Mr Gladstone’s Studies on Homer and 
Juventus Mundi, and Lord Derby’s translation of the Iliad— 
perhaps the most important is the religion of the Greeks in 
the age of which the poet sung, or in which he lived. In 
both the Iliad and the Odyssey, the religious element is all- 
pervading. It is perceived by the ordinary reader to be 
everywhere present, while the student cannot fail to dis- 
cover that it is not only interwoven with, but underlies as a 
basis, the conception and composition of the whole. In each 
epic the main course of action is represented as originating 
in the mind of deity, and as conducted to a destined issue 
by divine agency. The intercourse of the immortals with 
one another, or with men, is an integral portion of the nar- 
rative. Both poems abound in descriptions of acts of wor- 
ship and sacrifice, and record numerous utterances of prayer 
and praise. And the sentiments and actions of the principal 
personages almost universally, and on almost all occasions, 
attest the supreme and deeply penetrating influence of their 
religion. 
The religion of the Greeks in the heroic, or rather the 
Homeric period, is very different from that which we should 
make out for them if we possessed no other materials for the 
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purpose than their mythology—the traditions concerning the 
origin, attributes, and actions of their deities, and their 
relations to each other, to the world, and to men—preserved 
in subsequent classical literature, or even in the two poems 
themselves. These traditions, although they were probably 
accepted by the Greek people of that age as matters of fact, 
were not to them in the place of a revelation whence they 
derived a creed and a theology. Indeed, their theology, 
itself a medley of inconsistencies and contradictions, was 
often in a great measure signally inconsistent with, and 
contradictory to, their religion—their notions of things divine 
and sacred, by which it was understood that the conduct of 
human life ought to be regulated. That they could believe 
the stories which were current among them about their gods, 
and yet retain any respect or reverence for them, or enter- 
tain at the same time any just sentiments with regard to 
the divine nature, is one of the many inexplicable anomalies 
of the human mind. Their’s was, however, an age in the 
history of their race resembling that of childhood in the 
history of an individual, inquisitive but credulous, eager for 
information, but easily satisfied with any information which 
it received, cherishing as a reality whatever pleased its 
imagination, without perceiving the contrast which it offered 
to actual knowledge or experience. We may compare with 
their belief in the legendary character and actions of their 
gods the reception which they gave to the poetical inventions 
which accounted for the most striking phenomena of the 
visible world. Their active intelligence demanded an ex- 
planation of whatever amazed, delighted, terrified, or bene- 
fited them in the operations of nature. And they were 
content with explanations which ascribed the effects that 
they witnessed to events which they could realize, or per- 
sonal agents with whom they could feel sympathy, although 
these were fictions which, as it seems to us, and as it seemed 
to some even in the generations almost immediately follow- 
ing them, are at once disproved by the evidence of the 
senses, or the slightest exercise of reason. A still closer 
analogy to the relation and distinction between the mytho- 
logy and the practical religion of the Homeric Greeks may 
be found in the co-existence in the medieval church, and in 
the Roman Catholic Church at the present day, of implicit 
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belief in absurd and monstrous legends concerning saints 
and spiritual beings—the objects of worship—with deep and 
earnest religious faith centering in the only true God, and 
exerting a beneficial influence upon the hearts and lives of 
its possessors. Another illustration is also afforded by a 
fundamental article of the Romish creed. If it be difficult 
for us, as Christians, to reconcile the gross anthropo- 
morphism of the Greek mythology with any just conceptions 
of the majesty and purity of the Godhead, it is as difficult 
for us, as Protestants, to understand how any who profess, 
with us, to believe in God as He is revealed in the Holy 
Scriptures, can also believe in the dogma of transubstan- 
tiation. 

Since all our materials for constructing an account of the 
religion of the epoch under consideration are found in poems 
commonly attributed to a single author, it may be thought 
that, whatever sentiments and reflections remarkably expres- 
sive of genuine religious feeling we may meet with in them, 
are to be accepted as indications, rather of the personal 
religion of the poet, than of his fellow-countrymen or of his 
contemporaries in general. But even if this be admitted, 
the fact remains, that in his age and nation it was possible 
for one person, and if for one, then for others, amidst the 
intellectual and moral corruptions of polytheism, to conceive 
many just and pious thoughts concerning the divine will 
and divine attributes, and habitually to apply purely 
religious principle to the direction of human conduct. It 
must also be remembered that these poems, by whomsoever 
composed, by one bard or many, formed the principal, if not 
the sole, religious teaching of their time. Herodotus, indeed, 
asserts that Homer and Hesiod (a poet of certainly a later 
period) were the authors of the then existing theology of the 
Greeks.' And Plato attributed to the Homeric poems so 
much influence over the public mind, that he banished them 
from his ideal commonwealth, on account of the unworthy 
representations which they contain of the character and 
conduct of the gods.” 

It is most true that the personal religious character of 
the author discloses itself unmistakably throughout the 
Iliad and the Odyssey. No great amount of critical sagacity 
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would be necessary to enable any one well acquainted with 
the poems to distinguish the popular and proverbial sayings 
concerning things holy and divine, which, like other formule 
on various subjects, are incorporated with them, from the 
language in which the convictions and emotions of a single 
lofty and devout spirit find utterance. One of the most 
satisfactory proofs of the unity of authorship of the two 
epics, and of each in nearly all its parts, is the identity of 
the religious sentiment which prevails throughout. It is 
abundantly diversified in its subjects, occasions, and appli- 
cations, but it has coherence.and consistency, an uniformity 
of tone and principle, which almost demonstrates it to be the 
result of the belief, experience, and discipline of an individual 
soul. Such a persuasion greatly enhances the charm which 
these wonderful poems possess for the mind of the thought- 
ful, and especially the religious, reader. He feels himself 
brought into communion with one whose intellect, far sur- 
passing that of ordinary mortals in power and grandeur, was 
constantly and deeply occupied with subjects of present and 
perpetual interest to himself as a moral and spiritual being. 
And a vivid sense of the reality and genuineness of the poet’s 
personal religion is created by the certainty that no pious 
sentiment or theological statement is introduced by him, as 
one could not but suspect to be the case in a modern com- 
position, for the purpose of giving a special character to his 
work, or from technical and official habits of thought, or with 
any direct view to the edification of his hearers. ‘ Out of 
the abundance of his heart his mouth speaketh.” The godly 
and devout utterances of his personages are as much the 
spontaneous issues of his own individual consciousness of 
what is good and true, as are the descriptions of nature in 
his similes of his own individual perception of what is 
beautiful, or grand, or terrible. At the same time, as has 
been intimated, his mind was by no means independent of 
the sympathies of those to whom he sung. He expressed 
what he knew was felt and believed by others as well as by 
himself. He was the interpreter, as well as the guide and 
master-spirit, of his age. 

Necessarily, every religion which is not derived in any 
degree from divine revelation, must be in its origin purely 
subjective—that is, must have arisen from the exercise of 
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the human intellect in the contemplation of material and 
mental phenomena, and the cravings of the human instinct 
of worship. Yet, in every conceivable stage or phase of any 
religion, it must have been objective, as well as subjective. 
When the inner sense and feeling had created an object, or 
objects, of worship, and established any theory of religious 
belief, however rude and meagre, there was something for 
the mind to apprehend external to itself, and towards which 
to direct its action. So that in every religion we have to 
consider, as really distinct from each other, its objective 
form—the things believed in, the deities worshipped, the 
creed or doctrine professed; and its subjective form—the 
faith or piety of those who maintain it, the principles, 
affections, and conduct due to their belief, constituting, in 
fact, their individual or personal religion. The character of 
every creed must influence, to a very great extent, the moral 
and spiritual character of its professors. Not that the one 
can in all cases be accepted as a certain and exact measure 
of the other. It would be unjust to a pure creed to ascribe 
to it the errors and crimes of many of its professors, and 
equally unjust to the professors of a false religion to assume 
that all its follies and corruptions must be reflected in their 
hearts and lives. The majority of Christians are certainly 
far, very far, below, and worse than, their creed ; their sub- 
jective religion is infinitely inferior to their objective. A 
minority in every heathen land are probably above and 
better than their creed; their subjective religion is superior 
to their objective. It is no more universally true of ‘‘ modes 
of faith,” that 


“ His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right,” 
than that 
His can’t be right whose life is in the wrong. 


We shall find, however, a proportion between the ‘ mode of 
faith” and the “life” in the case of nations and classes. 
The better or worse the prevailing creed, the better or worse 
will be the moral condition of its professors, taken as a 
whole. 

Let us now proceed to examine some of those facts in 
religion which are presented to us by the author of the 
Homeric poems, as believed, either by the people of his time, 
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or certainly by himself and others of similar position and 
character ; and also some of those expressions of sentiment 
and feeling which afford us direct indications of the nature 
of the then existing, or possible, personal piety of religious 
men. 

The grand and essential attribute of deity—Omnipotence 
—was certainly apprehended, and held, as an article of faith 
in the Homeric Age. Doubtless there was much confusion 
and contradiction in the conception of it. When more 
beings than one, or a class of beings, are spoken of as 
Almighty, it is evident to our more metaphysical minds 
that the proposition involves an impossibility. Still we are 
not to suppose that the expressions which repeatedly occur, 
“the gods can do all things,” ‘‘ these things lie in the lap 
of the gods,” and which have the tone of common, popular 
sayings, implied an actual belief that each of the many 
beings worshipped by the Greeks as gods, and who were 
often represented in their legends as at variance with each 
other, was possessed of infinite power. Either the notion 
of a plurality of gods, or the notion of Omnipotence, must 
have existed with some qualification in the sentiment of 
such sayings. But as it is necessary to their sense that the 
predicate, or assertion of perfect and absolute power, should 
be understood literally, we must conclude that it is the 
subject of these and like sentences, ‘‘ the gods,” to which we 
must ascribe a qualified or conventional meaning. In fact, 
the expression indicates on such occasions, as on some 
others, Deity in the abstract. And the real sentiment of 
statements of this kind is, that divine power is unlimited, 
and all events in the divine disposal. 

Much more frequently, however, is Omnipotence attri- 
buted to a single deity, Zeus, the ruler of Olympus, the 
‘father of gods and men.” Whatever he wills and pro- 
mises, cannot fail of accomplishment (Jl. i. 527). No other 
god can thwart or make void his determinations (Od. v. 137). 
Hephestus (Vulcan), in full assembly of the Olympian 
deities, acknowledges that Zeus, if he had a mind, could hurl 
them from their thrones, having in his own person experienced 
such an exercise of his power (Jl. i. 580). Zeus himself, at 
an important crisis in the siege of Troy, convokes the 
immortals, and threatens any one of them who should prove 
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disobedient to an explicit command with expulsion from 
Olympus, and imprisonment in Tartarus. He then addresses 
to them this challenge : 


“ Make trial if ye will, that all may know. 
A golden cord let down from heaven, and all, 
Both gods and goddesses, your strength apply : 
Yet would ye fail to drag from heaven to earth, 
Strive as ye may, your mighty master, Jove. 
But if I choose to make my power be known, 
The earth itself and ocean I could raise, 
And binding round Olympus’ ridge the cord, 
Leave them suspended so in middle air. 
So far supreme my power o’er gods and men.” 
—AIl. viii. (Lord Derby). 
The action of omnipotent will is strongly marked by an 
expression of the poet in accounting for the recovery of 
Hector from a swoon caused by a severe wound. Zeus had 
directed his son, Apollo, to proceed to the aid of Hector, and 
restore his strength. But when Apollo reached him, he 
found him already reviving from a state of unconsciousness : 
“ He had just collected again his senses, 
Recognising his companions around him; but the panting and sweat 
Were ceasing, since the will of zgis-bearing Zeus was arousing him.” 
—ZIl. xv. 240. 


The thought or intention (vévs) of the supreme god, as 
implied in the command given to Apollo, had sufficed to 
revive, and virtually to heal, the object of his favour before 
the inferior deity, the agent of his purpose, could execute his 
commission. 

Destiny, or fate, is often alluded to by Homer, and perhaps 
for the most part in such terms as to signify that it is to be 
regarded as an independent law, not the arbitrary decree of 
Deity (Il. xx. 128; Od. vii. 197, x. 175). But Zeus is 
repeatedly represented as able to over-rule destiny. When 
his son, Sarpedon, king of Lycia, is approaching the com- 
bat in which he is doomed to perish, he laments that he has 
to give effect to the sentence of destiny, and reveals to his 
consort, Heré (Juno), the fact that he is undecided whether 
to fulfil or reverse it. Her reply reproaches him with 
desiring to save a mortal from the death to which he had 
been “long since destined by fate ;” but she implies that 
he can do so if he will, although all the other gods would 
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disapprove the act. He is answered in precisely the same 
terms by Athene, when he manifests a similar inclination to 
avert the pre-ordained doom of Hector. Fate is also fre- 
quently spoken of as “‘the fate of God,” ‘‘ of the gods,” 
“of the deity,” “‘of Zeus.” There is, it must be admitted, 
much uncertainty in the Homeric doctrine on this subject ; 
not more, however, than prevails in Christian theology on the 
subject of predestination. Upon the whole, the reader of 
the Iliad and the Odyssey must receive the impression that 
it was the conviction of the author of the poems, and of the 
people for whom he composed them, that a supreme Will, 
and this the will of a personal Being, has control over all 
events, and is to be practically regarded as identical with 
destiny. Destiny, in the abstract, was perhaps conceived of 
in relation to the will of Zeus, much as we conceive of the 
physical laws of the universe in relation to the Creator. It 
was a fixed order of things, according to which the supreme 
Intelligence governed the world, but which did not itself 
govern it. He could interrupt or reverse it, if it seemed 
good to Him. It was Fate, but not Necessity. 

‘‘The gods know all things,” is a saying which occurs 
repeatedly in the Odyssey, and always in such a manner as 
to indicate its proverbial and popular character. It is some- 
times used in reference to deities of an inferior class, and 
must be understood as the enunciation of a general truth, 
exemplified by a particular instance, as in the case of the 
corresponding phrase, “‘the gods can do all things.” It 
does not ascribe absolute Omniscience to the beings to whose 
knowledge of certain events it is applied; but it recognises 
Omniscience as an attribute of Deity. Here, again, we trace 
the existence, and even the prevalence, of a right doctrine 
concerning an essential quality of the divine nature, held, 
however, with much inconsistency and confusedness of 
thought, necessarily arising from the radical error of poly- 
theism. Thus, the sea-nymph who appeared to Menelaus in 
his distress, when detained, wind-bound, in a desert island, 
and of whom he asks the information necessary for his 
release, alleging as the ground of his petition, that ‘the 
gods know all things,” cannot give him the information 
required, but refers him to another deity. When Thetis, the 
sea-goddess, rises from the ocean-depths at the prayer of 
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her son, Achilles, and asks him what is his grief, he answers, 
somewhat impatiently, ‘‘ Thou knowest; why should I talk 
to thee of these things, who knowest them all?” On a sub- 
sequent occasion, Thetis again hears his lamentation in her 
abode beneath the waves ; but we learn from her complaint 
addressed to her sister Nereids that she does not know the 
cause of his sorrow, and must visit him to ascertain it. It 
is mentioned, as a common saying, that Zeus is, in under- 
standing, above all others, both gods and men (JI. xiii. 631) ; 
he is described as superior to his brother, the great ocean- 
god, Poseidon (Neptune), chiefly in this—that he possesses 
more extensive knowledge (JI. xiii. 355). Yet he is liable to 
deception. This very Poseidon, afraid of his power and not 
daring openly to oppose his will, secretly, and without his 
knowledge, assists the Greeks. And impositions are prac- 
tised npon him by other gods. Such stories, and the con- 
tradictory incidents before noticed, however subversive of 
the claims of the actual beings concerning whom they are 
related to be considered omniscient, are yet evidently not 
irreconcilable with the idea of Omniscience, as a quality 
residing in a personal Being, or with the belief of its 
existence somewhere, somehow in a divine nature, and of 
its exercise in regard to the affairs and destinies of men. 

A similar inconsistency is to be noticed between the whole 
mythological structure of the poems—all the accounts given 
in them of the actions, sufferings, and feelings of the gods 
—and a remarkable sentiment which the poet puts into the 
mouth of Achilles, when consoling Priam for the death of 
his son, Hector : 

“ For thus have the gods allotted to wretched mortals 

To live in sorrow, but they themselves are without grief and care.” 

—l, xxiv. 525. 
The mother of the speaker is a goddess; and, on almost 
every occasion of her appearance, she is represented as 
uttering lamentations, and shedding abundant tears, over 
the destiny of her son, who, she knows, is fated to perish in 
the war of Troy. Nor can it be alleged that Achilles, when 
he asserts that the gods are ‘‘ themselves free from grief 
and care,” must be understood to be speaking of the superior, 
as distinguished from the inferior, deities; for, in the first 
book of the Iliad, when urging his mother to prefer to Zeus 
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the request, the fulfilment of which constitutes the main plot 
of the poem, he reminds her how often he had heard her 
boasting of the service which she had rendered to Zeus in 
delivering him from a terrible danger. So that he, at least, 
was aware that even the supreme of the immortals was 
liable to anxiety and trouble. 

The mythology is thus seen to have been apparently at 
irreconcilable variance with the religion of the age. For 
unquestionably we must accept the theological sentiments 
enunciated by the poet, rather than the incidents in his nar- 
ration, or the legends which he introduces, as expressive of 
articles of his faith, as indicating his real belief, and that of 
the people of his time, with respect to the divine nature. If 
they had had no theology but such as was derived from the 
myths preserved by Homer, or such as is suggested by many 
of the incidents invented by Homer, the sentiment we have 
just been considering, as well as those concerning the Omni- 
potence and Omniscience of Deity, would have been impos- 
sible. This better theology, which supplied just conceptions 
of the divine attributes, must have resulted from the pre- 
valence, among an intellectual race, of habits of deep and 
serious thought on the subject of the Godhead, or from the 
traditions of an older and purer faith, which continually 
asserted the power of its intrinsic truth by successfully con- 
tradicting, in reflecting minds and on great occasions, the 
follies and falsehoods of polytheism. Perhaps it was due to 
both causes. The latter, if it existed, must necessarily have 
involved the former. The sayings which have been already 
noticed have certainly the tone of received and commonly- 
quoted maxims, such as may well be understood to have 
embodied the wisdom of earlier generations. And such 
apophthegms could not be current among a people intelli- 
gent enough to appreciate the Homeric poetry, without 
frequently attracting special attention to their meaning, par- 
ticularly in circumstances similar to those in which they are 
represented by the poet to have been used by his personages— 
circumstances in which men felt their own helplessness, their 
ignorance, their misery. But, account for it as we may, 
there certainly existed in the Homeric mind, and period, a 
religion of a dogmatic character, which recognised certain 
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great truths concerning Deity, and was, in respect of these 
truths, directly contradictory to the poetic and popular 
mythology. 

Still more striking is the contrast between the turpitude 
of many of the actions ascribed to the gods in the myths and 
narratives of the Iliad and Odyssey, and some of the asser- 
tions made respecting their moral government of mankind. 
They are, the highest of them, guilty of violence, injustice, 
deceit, and nearly every kind of iniquity, towards each other 
and towards mortals. Yet, in the Odyssey, the swine-herd 
Eumeus, himself the personification of a simple-minded 
religious man, says, when speaking of the suitors of his 
queen, Penelope, as persons who are heedless of divine 
retribution : 


“ Not wicked actions do the blessed gods approve, 
But they honour justice, and righteous deeds of men.” 


Ulysses, in the same discourse, tells of one who restrained 
others from murderous violence, because ‘‘ he had a solemn 
fear of the wrath of Zeus, the god of strangers, who is sure 


to visit evil deeds upon the doers” (Odys., xiv. 83. 283). 
Again, Eumeus, deprecating the supposition that he could 
take away the life of one who had been his guest, says, 
ironically, 


“With a good heart, truly, after that, should I pray to Zeus.” 
—Ibid. 406. 


His sentiment is precisely that of the inspired writer, ‘‘ The 
sacrifice of the wicked is an abomination to the Lord.” 

Referring to such language as this, attributed to a man 
who cannot be supposed to have known anything of the 
‘intricate Olympian theogony,” or of the licentious stories 
connected with it, Professor Max Miiller, in the tenth of his 
second series of Lectures on the Science of Language, says, 
“‘This surely is religion, and it is religion untainted by 
mythology.” The same observation is applicable to the evi- 
dently common belief expressed in Jl. xvi. and elsewhere, 
that remarkable physical catastrophes are the visitations of 
divine justice upon the sins of men: 


“ As in th’ autumnal season, when the earth 
With weight of rain is saturate, when Jove 
Pours down the fiercest storms in wrath to men 
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Who in their courts unrighteous judgments pass, 
And justice yield to lawless violence, 
The wrath of heaven despising.”—(Lord Derby.) 


It may, however, be doubted whether Mr Max Miller is right 
in his supposition that persons of the class and character of 
Eumeus, in the Homeric age, were ignorant of the tales of 
the existing mythology. Songs and poems, retailing the 
scandals of Olympus, we know, from a celebrated example 
in the Odyssey, were commonly recited in promiscuous assem- 
blies by the bards, who were an institution of the times. 
And difference of rank was not then marked by difference of 
literary education or knowledge. The belief of such a man 
in the purity or rectitude of the divine government, like the 
belief ascribed to Achilles in the impassiveness of the divine 
nature, was held by him together with, and in spite of, all he 
had heard or believed as to the conduct of the gods which 
was contradictory to it. We have here, therefore, either 
remarkable specimens, as before noticed, of the anomalies 
on religious subjects which the human mind is capable of 
entertaining without apprehending their mutual repugnance, 
or still more wonderful proofs of the power of the moral sense 
to reject the evidence of facts, or, as in the case of Achilles, 
even of the senses, when opposed to elementary spiritual 
truth. 

Nor can we accept without considerable modification, such 
as probably he himself would be willing to supply, Mr Max 
Miiller’s representation of the “‘ ancient religion” of the 
Greeks as “ independent of ancient mythology.” Much indeed, 
and perhaps the most important part, of the religion of the age, 
or of the thoughtful and devout among the contemporaries of 
the poet, is doubtless expressed by sentiments which seem to 
have little connection with the acknowledged character and 
actions of the gods, or are in direct opposition to them. But 
opinions and principles of the highest and purest order, be- 
longing to personal religion in the strict sense of the term, are 
developed in numerous incidents of the Homeric narrative 
which are of a mythological nature, that is, although entirely 
the fictions of the poet, are framed upon such conceptions of 
the gods, and such representations of their relations with 
men, as were contained in the current popular legends. So 
that the religion, or the better religion, of those times cannot 
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be regarded as totally distinct from their mythology ; it had 
its mythological development and expression ; it existed not 
merely in abstract statements of truths respecting the divine 
nature and action, but in the realization of those truths in 
acts of power, wisdom, and goodness performed by beings 
believed to be divine. We shall meet with many proofs of 
this fact, and shall have almost constant occasion to bear 
it in mind, as we proceed in our survey of the characteristics 
of Homeric religion and piety. 

The gods are called collectively “ givers of good things.” 
And this epithet is applied individually to one deity, and to 
him alone, who is also named “ the helpful,” or “ the great 
helper.” This is Hermes (Mercury), the herald or messenger 
of Zeus, the most frequently-employed agent in the com- 
munication or even execution of his will. By ‘‘ good things” 
are meant distinguished endowments of nature and fortune. 
Thus, twice in the first book of the Iliad, Agamemnon 
ascribes the warlike powers of Achilles to the gift of a god, 
or of the gods. The heavenly powers are regarded as the 
authors of all prosperity and success. HEumeus, our con- 
stant example of simple and honest piety, describing a good 
servant, speaks of him as one 
“Who has toiled much for him (his master), and God has added his 

blessing to his work ; 

As also for me this work is blessed on which I am ever employed.” 

—Od. xiv. 65. 
This work is his business as a breeder and keeper of swine. 
He repeats the sentiment on another occasion, when lament- 
ing his change of circumstances for the worse : 
“ Still for myself, as I am, 
The blessed gods prosper the work on which 1 am ever employed.” 
—Od. xv. 371. 
The word used in both passages is, literally, “increase,” 
reminding us of St Paul’s saying, “Neither is he that 
planteth anything, neither he that watereth, but God that 
giveth the increase.” 

God is acknowledged as the immediate Author of all 
natural advantages, and as regulating the distribution of 
them among men. Ulysses, administering a rebuke to a 
handsome young Pheacian who reproached him for not 
engaging in the athletic sports of a festal day, says— 
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“ So it is that God gives not fair gifts to all, 

Neither beauty, nor intellect, nor eloquence ; 

For one man in bodily presence is weak, 

But God graces his person with words, and on him the people 
delighted gaze . ... 

Another, again, is in presence like the immortals, 

But grace crowns not at all his words. 

Thus also in thy case thy presence is noble, nor other-like (than 
thine) 

Would even God create (a beauteous form), but thou art worth- 
less in mind.” — Od. viii. 167. 


Nor was Divine Providence thus recognised as the dispenser 
of good alone. The denial of blessings, the infliction of ills, 
were also ascribed to the will and act of deity. Humeus, in 
reply to the prayer of his disguised master, that he might be 
as dear to Zeus as to himself, because of his kindness to him, 
says— 
“ God will give this and omit to give that, 
Whatever He wills in His mind, for He can do all things.” 
—Od. xiv. 444. 

On another occasion he avers, 


“ The gods have awarded me sorrow and sighing.” 


Achilles, when administering religious consolation to Priam 
on account of the death of Hector, expresses allegorically 
the general belief on this subject : 


“ Two coffers lie beside the door of Jove 
With gifts for man : one good, the other ill ; 
To whom from each the Lord of lightning gives, 
Him sometimes evil sometimes good befalls ; 
To whom the ill alone, him foul disgrace 
And grinding misery o’er the earth pursue ; 
By God and man alike despis’d he roams.” 
—Il, xxiv. 527 (Lord Derby). 


Further, it seems to have been an opinion commonly 
entertained that even the mischiefs which proceed from 
men’s own actions are due to the Divine Will. Agamemnon, 
on his reconciliation with Achilles, thus attempts to remove 
from himself the odium of all the disasters caused by his 
violent conduct towards the mightiest of his warriors : 


“ The Acheeans oft upbraided me, yet I am not to blame, 
But Zeus and Destiny and Erinus walking in darkness, 
Who put into my mind in the assembly a wild infatuation 
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On that day when I took away his prize from Achilles. 
But what could Ido? A god effects all, 
The august daughter of Zeus, Até, who injures all men.” 
—Il. xix. 86. 


This is consistent with his language in the early part of the 
Iliad, when, to try the temper of his army, he resorts to the 
dangerous device of advising them to abandon the siege : 





“ Zeus Kronides has entangled me in grievous mischief, 
Cruel, who at a former time promised me, and signified assent, 
That I should return after having destroyed well-walled lium, 
But now he has planned an evil deceit, and commands me 
Inglorious to get home to Argos, seeing that I have lost much people.” 
—Il. ii. 111. 


Agamemnon, however, distinguished as was his position, is 
never represented in the Iliad as a pattern of wisdom or 
intelligence; and is essentially a vulgar-minded man. His 
sentiments, in this instance, are the type of those generally 
prevalent at the time with respect to the divine direction of 
human affairs. The belief of the better class of minds, the 
more thoughtful, the more instructed, or the more truly 
religious, on this subject, is indicated in the remarkable 
words ascribed to Zeus in the opening of the Odyssey : 

** Alas, look you now how mortals blame the gods, 

For they say that evils are from us ; but it is even they themselves 

Who, through their own presumptuous wickedness, beyond destiny, 

Experience woes.” — Od. i. 32. 
This passage was adduced by Chrysippus, the stoic philo- 
sopher, according to Aulus Gellius, in support of his censure 
of those who charged their crimes upon the decrees of fate. 
It plainly asserts the judicial character of much, at least, of 
human misery, and its natural sequence from human guilt. 

The special providence which apportions good or evil to 
individuals is often personified in Homeric language as a 
being called daimon. The term sometimes must be under- 
stood to signify one or another of the gods ordinarily 
worshipped. Thus, when Ulysses, as yet undiscovered, asks 
his faithful swine-herd and ox-herd what they would do if 
“‘some god” should suddenly bring their master home, the 
ox-herd in reply makes an invocation to Zeus, and says : 

“O father Zeus, would that thou would’st accomplish this desire 
That that man might come, and a daimon conduct him ;” 
—Od. xxi. 200. 
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where it is evident that ‘‘a daimon” is equivalent to “‘ some 
god;” but acting, as is implied, under the will and control 
of the supreme ruler Zeus. Elsewhere, the daimon is 
represented much in the character of an evil spirit, or a 
‘‘demon,” in the latter and modern sense of the word. 
When Ulysses returns to the halls of Molus, having lost, by 
the folly of his comrades, the control given him over 
the adverse gales, he is greeted with the question, 


“ What brings thee back? What evil daimon hath scathed thee ?” 


In a simile, the poet describes the recovery of a parent from 
a long and wasting disease. He accounts for the disease by 
saying, “‘ a hateful daimon had scathed him;” but it is ‘‘ the 
gods ” who released him from his calamity.—(Od. v. 396.) 
Upon the whole, however, the daimon must be understood 
to represent deity indefinitely, as interfering with human 
affairs, distributing (according to the most probable deriva- 
tion of the word) men’s destined lots. It is special divine 
Providence, as we have said, but conceived of as a personal 
agent; though there are phrases in which the word is . 
apparently employed abstractedly to signify the concurrence 
or opposition of the divine will.—(J1. xi. 792; xvii. 98.) 

But in the Homeric religion, the notion of a special Pro- 
vidence is most conspicuously exhibited in a strictly mytho- 
logical form. It is embodied in the frequent representations 
given, some in recited legends, some in the epic narrative 
itself, of the peculiar favour and protection vouchsafed to 
individuals by particular deities. The whole story of the 
Odyssey is an exemplification of it. Ulysses is presented to 
us as under the tutelage and guidance of Athene, ever going 
before, and accompanying him, from the beginning to the 
end of the poem. She is his advocate in the court of 
heaven, and the prime agent in carrying out the decree for 
his safe return to his home. She arranges events, and 
influences men’s minds, so as to advance his interests. She 
is frequently at his side, sometimes in disguise, sometimes 
manifestly revealed, to give him information and advice. 
She visits his wife and his son, and watches over them for 
his sake; suggesting to them, and enabling them to pursue, 
the course of action which shall conduce to the accomplish- 
ment of the object which she has in view. Nor was it only 
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in this great crisis of his life that she aided him by her 
presence and her power. It is the testimony of Nestor to 
his son, that while at the siege of Troy he enjoyed the same 
blessings : 

“ Never saw I the gods so manifestly befriending any 

As Pallas Athene used manifestly to stand by him.” 
—(Od. iii. 221.) 

Similarly, the same goddess is represented in the Iliad as 
affording special help and protection to another chieftain, 
Diomede, as she had to his father Tydeus before him. And 
in the narrative, as well as in the discourse of the various 
personages of the poems, remarkable deliverance from 
danger, or the attainment of extraordinary success, is con- 
tinually attributed to the agency of some watchful deity, 
who either permanently, or on the particular occasion, has 
taken charge of the fortunes of the favoured individual. 

All such instances teach the doctrine of special Pro- 
vidence; but they teach it as involved in a still higher 
truth, and one still more clearly connected with personal 
religion. This is the truth that some human beings are 
distinguished above their fellows as the objects of divine 
love, and the recipients of divine favour. The conscious- 
ness of this fact on the part of the favourites of heaven is 
repeatedly referred to as the source of confidence, hope, or 
consolation to themselves, and its recognition by others as 
productive of encouragement to their friends, and awe and 
fear to their enemies. A superior interest in the affections 
of a deity, even of Zeus himself, does not indeed preserve 
the possessor of it from suffering and sorrow, as is abun- 
dantly evident in the case of Hercules, Achilles, Ulysses, 
Sarpedon, and Hector; but it is always regarded as a bless- 
ing and a privilege, and is frequently alleged in order to 
account for a favourable change of circumstances, or relief 
and comfort experienced in the midst of severe affliction. 
Hence arise many expressions of sentiment and feeling 
which have close parallels in the language of Holy Scrip- 
ture. And, on the other hand, the complaints and expostu- 
lations of those who have habitually enjoyed the peculiar 
support and aid of some heavenly power, uttered in seasons 
of distress, when they seem to be forsaken, often remind us 
of similar exhibitions of human weakness on the part of the 
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real servants and saints of the Most High, the objects pf the 
free love and electing grace of the one only true God. 

The classes which most need protection and succour are 
also considered, evidently in the popular creed of the 
Homeric period, as under the especial care of the gods. 
“God of the stranger,” or ‘‘ god of hospitality,” is a title 
of Zeus. It is employed by Menelaus when reproaching 
the Trojans for the outrage inflicted on him by the abduction 
of his wife, Helen; he warns them that they may expect to 
feel the vengeance of Zeus as possessing this character. 
So Ulysses endeavours to influence the savage monster 
Polyphemus, by appealing to the recognised belief in the 
divine intervention on behalf of the claimants of hospitality : 

“ Tllustrious lord, respect the gods, and us 

Thy suitors ; suppliants are the care of Jove 

The hospitable ; he their wrongs resents, 

And where the stranger sojourns there is he.” 

—Od. ix. 269 (Cowper). 

The poor, equally with the stranger, are also the particular 
objects of divine regard. Nausicaa, the Phceacian princess, 
who, by the management and instigation of Athene, becomes 
the patroness of Ulysses in his utmost need; and Eumezus, 
when receiving his long-lost master in the guise of a beggar, 
utter the same popular sentiment in the same words : 


“ All the poor that are, 
And all the strangers, are the care of Jove.” 


Ulysses, insulted in his own palace by Antinous, the chief 
and worst of his wife’s suitors, imprecates on him the curse 
of heaven : 


“Tf there be gods and furies of the poor.” 


A belief like this necessarily made hospitality and the relief 
of the poor religious duties, and also religious actions, when 
performed in consequence of such belief: that is, from a 
desire to. please God, or from fear of His displeasure. The 
Homeric doctrine on the subject was substantially the same 
with that taught by the inspired Psalmist of Israel, “‘ The 
Lord preserveth the strangers, He relieveth the fatherless 
and the widow.” ‘‘ The Lord will maintain the cause of the 
afflicted, and the right of the poor.” 

It is certainly to the earlier legends of the Greek mytho- 
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logy that we must ascribe the persuasion manifestly pre- 
valent in the poet’s time, that the gods not unfrequently 
visited the earth in the likeness of men, for the purpose of 
observing human actions, noting the good and evil practices 
of communities and individuals. It is alleged by the suitors 
of Penelope, in the rebuke addressed by them to their ring- 
leader Antinous, on account of his violence in word and deed 
towards the supposed beggar, who is, in faet, Ulysses him- 
self: 


“ Antinous, thou didst not well to strike the wretched wanderer ; 
Doomed one, what if perchance he be some heavenly god ! 
In sooth the gods, in the likeness of strangers from foreign lands, 
Taking all shapes that are, visit the cities, 
Observing both men’s violence and their obedience to the laws.” ! 
—(Od. xvii. 183.) 


It is to be noticed, however, that, true to human nature, those 
who grounded their reproof to another on this belief were 
not themselves deterred by it from daily indulgence in deeds 
of licentiousness and rapine. 

Ulysses is repeatedly suspected of being a divinity in 
disguise. This suspicion, entertained by Alcinous, king of 
the Pheacians, gives occasion to a very remarkable state- 
ment respecting the intercourse of the gods with that 
favoured people : 

‘“* But if that he descended from the skies, 
Immortal offspring of immortal race, 
Then do the gods some other scheme devise. 
For oft the gods here meet us face to face, 
Oft use our glorious hecatombs to grace, 
And sitting feast, as we ourselves, at will. 
Yea, if one meet them in a lonely place, 
No mask they wear ; for we are near them still, 
Like the Cyclopean race, and giants rude of skill.” 
— Od. vii. 199 (Worsley). 


This passage reveals to us the existence, probably not in 
the poet’s mind alone, of a dreamy conception of a state of 
society in which the denizens of heaven might freely mix 


' So Hesiod, Works and Days, vol. i. p. 247, 252. Plato, Republic, bk. 
ii. chap. 20, objects to such statements as opposed to the truth of the unchange- 
ableness of the divine nature. He also censures the passages which assert that 
God dispenses both good and ill (Ib. chap. 18). There had been a higher philo- 
sophy, and a higher theology, long before him, which had been lost, of which 
he could not conceive, and which it needed a revelation to restore. 
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with the children of men, or of a mystic land and people, 
more blessed than the rest of the world with the manifesta- 
tions of Deity. And the moral of Alcinous’ statement of 
the experience of the Pheacians, and that of many of the 
incidents in this poem, is expressed in the apostolical admo- 
nition, “‘ Be not forgetful to entertain strangers ; for thereby 
some have entertained angels unawares.” 

Necessarily, while taking into consideration the chief ele- 
ments of the religion of the Homeric age regarded objec- 
tively or as a creed, we have had to notice some of the 
corresponding characteristics of individuals which exhibit it 
in its subjective form, or as a religion of the heart and life. 
Such phenomena now claim our special attention; for the 
reality of a personal religion is ever most surely demon- 
strated by the spiritual experience of its professors and its 
practical development in their conduct. 

Hector, the son of Priam king of Troy, the commander 
and greatest warrior of the Trojans, is uniformly represented 
in the Iliad as distinguished by his piety towards the gods, 
and his righteousnes and goodness in his dealings with his 
fellowmen. In all the relations of life—as son, husband, 
father, brother—he is an exemplary and perfect character. 
Zeus, in the crisis of his fate, pronounces him a man beloved 
of heaven, and commiserates and regrets his impending 
death, while he remembers all his offerings and burnt sacri- 
fices which he had so often presented to him on the peaks of 
mount Ida and the high places of lium. But Hector’s reli- 
gion is not a religion of forms and ceremonies merely. When 
flushed with victory, and in the immediate prospect of com- 
plete triumph over the invaders of his country, he acknow- 
ledges, in his address to his troops, his dependence upon 
divine aid for success. ‘‘I pledge myself by vow,” he says, 
to drive them out, trusting both in Zeus and the other gods.” 
(Il. viii. 526.) On another occasion, when advised by his 
friend and counsellor, Polydamas, who was an augur, to 
retreat in consequence of the appearance of an unfavour- 
able omen, he utters these pious and noble sentiments, 
which are so well known as to have become almost pro- 
verbial : 


“ This speech of thine is alien to my soul : 
Thy better judgment better counsel knows. 
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But if in earnest such is thy advice, 

Thee of thy senses have the gods bereft, 

Who fain would’st have us disregard the word 

And promise by the nod of Jove confirm’d, 

And put our faith in birds’ expanded wings. 

Little of these I reck, nor care to look, 

If to the right and towards the morning sun, 

Or to the left, and shades of night they fly. 

Put we our trust in Jove’s eternal will, 

Of mortals and immortals king supreme. 

The best of omens is our country’s cause.” 
—II. xii. 231 (Lord Derby.) 





In these words Hector not only declares his trust in the 
supreme god, and his resolution to follow his known will, 
and the path of duty, but he evidently makes a distinction 
between religion and superstition, in so decided a manner as 
to warrant the inference that in the poet’s day, as in after 
generations, the more intellectual and the truly religious 
perceived the absurdity and falsehood of much of the popular 
creed, and ventured to think, act, and speak in contradiction 
to it, and in accordance with their purer spiritual convictions 
and the dictates of reason. 

A practical result of confidence in the divine approbation 
and favour is beautifully exhibited by Diomede, the Grecian 
prince, when, in the midst of the general despondency caused 
by defeat, he opposes the pusillanimous counsels of Aga- 
memnon, the commander-in-chief, who advises an immediate 
abandonment of their enterprise. ‘‘ Thou may’st return with 
thy numerous followers,” he says, 


“ But the rest of the long-hair’d Achgeans will remain 
Until we lay waste Troy ; but if even they 
Let them fly with their ships to their dear fatherland ; 
Yet we two, I and Sthenelus, will fight until of Ilium 
We see the end, for we have come with God.” —(J1. ix. 45.) 





On the other hand, we find distrust of the power of God, 
when engaged on behalf of an individual, rebuked by a 
divinity in person, but under the character of a grave and 
wise man. In reply to an encouraging speech of Nestor, 
Telemachus had said, 


“ Not to me, at least, 
Hope as I may, will such things happen, not even if the gods 
so willed it.” 
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Whereupon Athene, who had accompanied Telemachus in 
the semblance of Mentor, thus addresses him : 
“ Telemachus, what a saying has escaped the bulwark of thy teeth ! 
Easily would a god, if he willed, even from afar, deliver a man.” 
— Od. iii. 230. 
Ulysses, wlio is so often the example of the Homeric man 
of piety, when Athene has clearly revealed herself to him on 
his native shore, in a season of extreme difficulty and danger, 
thus expresses his confidence arising from a sense of efficient 
aid and protection : 
“ But stand thou thyself beside me inspiring much daring courage, 
As thou didst when we overthrew Troy’s bright coronet of towers. 
If thus with zeal thou wilt stand beside me, oh gleaming-eyed, 
I will fight against three hundred men, 
Having thee with me, venerated goddess, shouldst thou promptly 
aid me.” — Od, xiii. 387. 
The reply of Athene is identical with the assurance given 
to Moses by Jehovah: ‘‘ Certainly, I will be with thee.” 
Afterwards, when Telemachus is alarmed and overawed by 
the thought that there are only two, his father and himself, 
to engage in conflict with the suitors and their train, who 
are more than a hundred in number, and.advises Ulysses 
to consider what assistance may be procured from any 
quarter— 
«“ ___. Think if some true comrade we may call, 
Who with us twain may stand, whatever strife befall ; 
Much-toiled Ulysses, chief divine, replies, 
‘ Now will I speak, and then in spirit weigh 
This counsel : if Athene may suffice, 
With brother Zeus, to be our help and stay— 
Or must I seek a mightier help than they ?’ 
And spake the wise Telemachus again : 
‘Good helpers are they both, though far away, 
High in the clouds reclining ; for these twain 
Wide over all mankind and gods immortal reign.’ ” 
— Od. xvi. 256 (Worsley). 
It is plain, from these examples, to which many might be 
added, that faith or trust in God was recognised as a 
principle of personal religion. It is clearly represented as 
sustaining men under the pressure of the severest trials— 
encouraging them to encounter danger, and strengthening 
them in the performance of duty. 
There is no more satisfactory test of the existence of 
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really personal religion, or of its true character, than that 
which is supplied by the practice, nature, and objects of 
prayer. The prayers preserved in Holy Writ are justly 
esteemed most valuable and instructive registers of the state 
of religious feeling and extent and depth of the spiritual 
experience of those who uttered them, and we may add, in 
no small degree, of those for whose information and benefit 
they were in the first instance recorded. We may expect, 
therefore, to derive from the prayers, and references to 
prayer, which abound in the Homeric poems, a considerable 
accession to our knowledge of the practical piety prevalent 
in that age, as reflected in the mind of the poet, or possible 
in such an age, as evidenced in his individual conceptions 
and sentiments. 

It appears that men prayed everywhere, on all occasions. 
Every kind of difficulty, trouble, or danger, every under- 
taking or incident of importance, suggested prayer. Their 
petitions were usually addressed to one or more deities by 
name, Zeus and Athene being more frequently mentioned 
than the other gods, and each of them often invoked singly. 
In almost every recorded instance the subject of prayer is 
special ; and it seems to have been the practice to introduce 
into general supplications, such as were presented at sacri- 
fices and solemn feasts, any particular subject in which the 
worshipper had at the time a personal interest. Thus 
Athene, in the character of Mentor, when offering a prayer 
to Poseidon, at his festival in Pylos, asks blessings on the 
monarch and people of Pylos, and then prays for the success 
of Telemachus and herself in their expedition. The readers 
of Horace will remember that, in that most beautiful ode 
of his to Apollo, on the dedication of his temple, “‘ Quid 
dedicatum poscit Apollinem, Vates” (i. 31), he represents 
himself as offering private petitions to the god at the time, 
and on the occasion, of the great public solemnity. In the 
practice exemplified by these cases, we observe an essential 
principle of genuine personal religion, subjective religion, 
as distinguished from a general belief, or mere performance 
of worship—the apprehension of a special relation between 
the individual self and deity, of a special interest in a 
personal god, and of the direct notice which such a being 
bestows upon his votary. Under whatever disadvantages of 
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polytheistic and mythological error, they who acted upon 
this principle intelligently and habitually possessed one of 
the chief elements of the spiritually religious character. 

And such were sensible of the necessity and duty of prayer 
generally, as incumbent upon all men. Peisistratus, son of 
Nestor, at the Pylian festival before mentioned, when 
bidding the supposed Mentor to pass the libation-cup, after 
his own prayer, to his companion Telemachus, says: 


“ Then give the cup of honey-sweet wine to this man, too, 
To make libation, since I ween that he also to the immortals 
Is wont to pray ; for all men have need of the gods.”-—Od. iii. 46. 


And from another very remarkable passage in the Iliad we 
learn that all men were expected to pray, and also that sin, 
as well as human impotence and misery, caused the universal 
necessity for prayer. It occurs in the address of the vener- 
able Phenix to Achilles, when entreating him to lay aside 
his wrath and avert destruction from the Grecian army : 


“ But thou, Achilles, curb thy noble rage ; 
A heart implacable beseems thee not. 
The gods themselves, in virtue, honour, strength, 
Excelling thee, may yet be mollified : 
For they, when mortals have transgress'd or failed 
To do aright, by sacrifice and prayer, 
Libations and burnt-offerings, may be sooth’d. 
Prayers are the daughters of immortal Jove ; 
But halt, and wrinkled, and of feeble sight, 
They plod in Até’s track ; while Até, strong 
And swift of foot, outstrips their laggard pace, 
And dealing woe to man, o’er all the earth 
Before them flies : they, following, heal her wounds. 
Him who with honour welcomes theif approach 
They greatly aid, and hear him when he prays ; 
But who rejects and sternly casts them off, 
To Saturn’s son they go, and make their prayer 
That Até follow him, and claim her dues.”—ZJ1. ix. 492. 


It was, however, understood that there were iniquities 
which the gods would not pardon, circumstances in which 
prayer could not avail. Hence the sentiment of Nestor, 
apparently opposed to the doctrine of Phenix on the 
placability of the heavenly powers, in speaking of the means 


used by Agamemnon, after the fall of Troy, to appease the 
wrath of Athene : 
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“ He knew not this, that he was not about to persuade her, 

For the mind of the ever-living gods is not lightly changed.” 

— Od. iii. 146. 
And often, when a prayer has been offered, the poet tells us 
that the god addressed refused to grant the petition. An 
instance of this is given on a memorable occasion, which 
illustrates the power over a noble and pious mind of the 
religious feeling which prompted prayer and expressed itself 
in prayer. Helenus, son of Priam, who is an augur, advises 
Hector, in the very midst of a battle, when the Trojans are 
hard pressed by the Greeks, to quit the field and repair to 
the city, for the purpose of exhorting the queen, his mother, 
and the women of Troy, to present a solemn supplication to 
Athene. Hector, who, as we have seen, was far from being 
superstitious, and who indignantly rejected the advice of 
another augur, founded upon an omen, not only complies 
with the recommendation of Helenus, but proclaims his 
intention to the army. Entering the city, he is beset by 
crowds of women, asking for intelligence as to the safety of 
their relatives engaged in battle. These Hector, full of the 
spirit of his errand, answers by bidding them all offer con- 
tinuous prayer to the gods. The public and national 
ceremony then proceeds. The priestess of Athene, at the 
head of a noble train, presents a costly gift and earnest 

prayer to the goddess in her temple, but in vain : 
“ Thus she spoke, praying ; but Pallas Athene rejected the prayer.” 


It was on his way back to the field that the affecting inter- 
view took place between Hector and his wife, Andromache, 
which is closed by one of the most beautiful incidents of the 
poem, and one which eminently illustrates our present topic, 
for it exhibits the man who was perhaps the purest example 
of the piety of the age, in the act of uttering of prayer, 
and that on a subject which must command the sympathy 
of every heart. All readers of Homer, whether in his own 
glorious Greek, or in any of the English versions, have 
lingered with delight over that inimitable scene of the baby 
and the helmet. The vividness of description, and the deep 
pathos, of the original are certainly best preserved in the 
exquisite versification of Pope: 


“ Thus having spoke, the illustrious chief of Troy 
Stretch’d his fond arms to clasp the lovely boy. 
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The babe clung crying to his nurse’s breast, 

Scar’d at the dazzling helm and nodding crest ; 

With secret pleasure each fond parent smil’d, 

And Hector hasted to relieve his child, 

The glittering terrors from his brow unbound, 

And plac’d the beaming helmet on the ground ; 

Then kiss’d the child, and lifting high in air, 

Thus to the gods preferr’d a father’s prayer : 
‘Oh thou whose glory fills th’ ethereal throne, 

And all ye deathless powers, protect my son. 

Grant him, like me, to purchase just renown, 

To guard the Trojans, to defend the crown, 

Against his country’s foes the war to wage, 

And rise the Hector of the future age. 

So when triumphant from successful toils, 

Of heroes slain he bears the reeking spoils, 

Whole hosts may hail him with deserv’d acclaim, 

And say, This chief transcends his father’s fame. 

While pleas’d, amidst the general shouts of Troy, 

His mother’s conscious heart o’erflows with joy.’” 

—Il. vi. 466. 


This prayer is characteristic of the warrior; but it is 
truly, according to the comment, not translation, of Pope, 
‘“‘a father’s prayer.” It is breathed from a soul filled with 
the purest domestic affections, which are hallowed by trust 
in God, and an evidently habitual reference to Him in all 
things. Homer’s model, in the Iliad, of patriotism, of 
honour, of chivalry, of filial, conjugal, and parental virtues, 
is also his model of genuine and consistent piety. 

An example of constant prayer offered by a parent on 
behalf of a child, is afforded by Penelope, who is reminded 
by Eurynome, her sage housekeeper, as a subject for thank- 
fulness, that her son Telemachus is now of the manly age 
and character at which she had been continually praying to 
the immortal gods that she might see him arrive (Od. 
xviii. 175). She prays for him also specially to Athene, 
when sbe hears of his adventurous voyage, appealing to the 
goddess to remember the sacrifices of his father, and protect 
him against the evil designs of the suitors. On this occasion, 
too, she follows the suggestion of a pious servant, his nurse 
Euryclea, who tells her that Athene will save him in answer 
to her prayer, even from the jaws of death, and encourages 
her by expressing her own confident belief that the royal race 
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to which Ulysses and her son belong is not hateful to the 
gods, but that there shall always survive one 
“ Who shall possess 
The high-roofed palace, and the far-spread rich demesne.” 
— Od. iv. 750-766. 


The conviction of the power and presence of deity, which 
is essential to the prayer of sincerity and faith, is feelingly 
expressed by Glaucus, the Lycian chieftain, when petitioning 
Apollo to heal him of a wound: 
“ Hear me, O king, who, it may be, in Lycia’s fertile land 
Now art, or in Troy, but in every place art thou able to give ear 
To a man distressed, as now distress has come upon me.” 
—ZIl. xvi. 514. 


The response was the immediate cure of the wound, and 
restoration of strength, exciting in the heart of the sup- 
pliant a sense of grateful joy, in natural sequence to his 
confidence in the ability of the god to hear and save: 


“ Glacus knew in his mind, and rejoiced, 
That the great God had speedily listened to him when he prayed.” 


That the need and value of prayer in time of affliction was 
also taught in the traditional mythology of the age, appears 
from one of the frequent allusions to its numerous legends 
made in these poems. Hercules, the principal and favourite 
hero of the Greeks, the personification perhaps of the divine 
element of human nature struggling against the encumbrances 
of its mortal coil and its environments of oppression and 
temptation, to a blissful and deified immortality, is repre- 
sented by Athene as obtaining succour from Zeus, his father, 
in answer to agonising prayer : 


“¢ Very many times,’ she says, ‘ his son, 
Harassed by the toils (imposed) by Eurystheus, did I bring safe 
through ; 
He truly did often weep towards heaven ; but me did Zeus 
As often send forth from heaven to bring him aid.’”—ZJ1, viii. 362. 


Inevitably, but with all reverence, the minds of the well- 
instructed in the gospel will recur to Him who, “though 
He was Son, yet learned obedience by the things which He 
suffered,” and who, ‘in the days of His flesh, offered up 
prayers and supplications with strong crying and tears ;” and 
will remember how, on the most momentous of these 
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occasions, “there appeared unto Him an angel from heaven 
strengthening Him.” 

It does not appear that the consideration of the eternal 
interests of the soul formed any element in the personal 
religion of the Homeric period, as made known to us by the 
sentiments ascribed to the personages of the poems. The 
reality of a state of existence after death, in which certain 
outrageous criminals were subjected to punishment, was 
undoubtedly an article of the popular creed. Twice in the 
Odyssey we are introduced to the world beyond the grave. 
On the first occasion, Ulysses, relating his visit to Hades, or 
his vision of Hades, says that he saw Minos administering 
justice to the dead, who pleaded their causes before him ; but 
he states nothing as to the result of his decisions (Od. xi. 
567). He also witnessed the sufferings of several notorious 
offenders. These, however, were not ordinary mortals, but 
the immediate offspring of gods; nor were their offences, as 
we learn from the mythology, in the category of ordinary 
human crimes. In the Iliad, Agamemnon, on two occasions, 
when uttering a solemn oath, invokes the deities who beneath 
the earth punish the perjured when dead, naming in one 
instance the Furies, and in the other, alluding to two beings, 
probably Aidoneus (Pluto) and Persephone (Proserpine), the 
king and queen of the lower and invisible world (II. iii. 279 ; 
xix. 259). But, frequently as the vengeance of heaven is 
spoken of as a subject of dread, and although the displeasure 
and favour of the gods are constantly alleged as supplying 
motives to actuate human conduct, we do not find that the 
fear of punishment, or the hopes of blessedness after death, 
exercised any perceptible influence upon the minds of the 
most religious. It seems to have been the prevalent belief 
that the condition of all the departed, except in extreme 
cases, was alike; and their condition is described, as in 
reality, and in their own consciousness, far inferior to that 
of the living. Death is constantly represented as a descent 
under the earth into the mansions or realms of Hades, a 
region of perpetual gloom. Achilles, seen by Ulysses among 
the shades, tells him that he would rather be the field- 
servant of a poor farmer on earth than reign over all the 
dead. Yet the final state of the dead appears to have been 
considered as a state of rest, and one which the disembodied 
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spirit after death earnestly desires to attain. In the Iliad 
the spirit of Patroclus appears to Achilles in a night-vision, 
and implores him speedily to perform his funeral rites, that 
he may pass through the gates of Hades, and join the 
company of the souls beyond the river. When this is 
accomplished, he informs him he can never again return to 
earth thus to hold communication with his friend (JI. xxiii. 
71). Once only in the Homeric epics is a place of perfect 
happiness and enjoyment referred to as the abode of departed 
mortals. This is the Elys’:n plain, on the confines of earth 
beyond the ocean, translation to which without dying is 
promised to Menelaus, and to no other that we hear of, 
although it is implied that beings of the human race dwelt 
here. And this was to be his privilege, not as a reward for 
his virtues or piety, but on account of his affinity with the 
gods through his marriage with Helen (Od. iv. 561). Hesiod 
says that Elysium was inhabited by the heroes of the Theban 
and Trojan wars, a statement quite contradictory to the 
revelations of the invisible world given in Homer (Works 
and Days, v. 161). 

Upon the whole, there is a remarkable agreement between 
the great Grecian Epics and the Hebrew Scriptures as to the 
condition and circumstances of the soul after death, and the 
sentiments with which men anticipated the future state. 
The representations of the local habitation of the departed 
by the Old Testament writers are perhaps more gloomy than 
those in Homer. And they less clearly indicate a belief in 
their continued consciousness. The lower world is described 
as ‘fa land of darkness, as darkness itself, and of the 
shadow of death, without any order, where the light is as 
darkness” (Job. x. 21). After life on earth come “‘ the days 
of darkness, which shall be many” (Eccl. xi. 8). The 
dead are “in desolate places ” (Isa. lix. 10), “‘ in the land of 
forgetfulness” (Ps. lxxxvili. 12), and ‘‘ know not anything” 
(Keel. ix. 5); they have ‘‘ gone down into silence, and praise 
not the Lord” (Ps. exv. 17); “‘ they that go down into the 
pit cannot hope for Thy truth ” (Isa. xxxviii. 18). On the 
other side, we have such intimations as are conveyed by the 
words in which God spoke to Moses of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, by the translation of Enoch and Elijah, by the 
apparition of Samuel, by the passages in which “hell” 
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certainly denotes a place of punishment, and by the expres- 
sions of hope with regard to the future happiness of the 
righteous. It is certainly remarkable that there was more 
explicit assurance of the existence and consciousness of the 
soul after death, and a more distinct apprehension of its 
condition, in the Homeric than in the Israelitish creed, but 
that there was more consideration given to the subject of a 
future state, and more anticipation, both of hope and fear, 
in the Israelitish than in the Homeric religion. The aspira- 
tions of Job and the Psalmist after the beatific vision, 
admission into the presence of God, and an awakening: to 
happiness and glory, have no parallel in the language of the 
most virtuous characters, and the chief favourites of heaven, 
in the Iliad and Odyssey. Still the comparative infrequency 
of allusions to the world to come, even in books written 
under divine inspiration, before “ life and immortality ” were 
“brought to light through the gospel,” must caution us 
against denying the reality, or depreciating the value, of a 
personal religion, in which the expectation of future and 
eternal reward or punishment is not discoverable as a 
fundamental principle or commanding motive. Religious 
persons, under whatever dispensation, could hardly fail to 
meditate much, and anxiously, on the prospects of the soul 
in another life. In the absence of any distinct or en- 
couraging revelation on the subject, their spiritual instincts 
would lead them to seek support for their piety towards God, 
and righteousness before men, solely in their sense and 
assurance of the divine presence, power, action, and favour, 
of their individual interest in God as a personal Being, the 
author of their existence, the giver of all good, the helper in 
all need, the hearer and answerer of prayer, “‘ the rewarder 
of those who diligently seek Him.” Such a belief and trust 
was good for eternity as well as for time; it was a refuge 
from the disquietude which might be occasioned by what was 
known or unknown concerning the invisible and spiritual 
world. Perhaps in most cases it entirely possessed and 
satisfied the soul, leaving little room for other religious 
sentiment, and none for religious speculation. Its full 
development and effect are found in the most exalted 
Christian experience, co-existing, indeed, with the acknow- 
ledgement of other great truths, but rendering them 
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subordinate to itself, and, at the same time, subjugating 
and triumphing over everything that can cause doubt or 
fear. Its highest expression is in the magnificent peroration 
of St Paul’s exposition of the gospel of the grace of God: ‘I 
am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to 
come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be 
able to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.” 

A selection of passages however numerous, or even the 
accumulation of all the passages in the Iliad and Odyssey 
containing the expression of personal religious belief or 
sentiment or feeling (which would be a very considerable 
proportion of the whole), would fail to convey to the mind 
of the reader an adequate impression of the extent and force 
of the evidence presented in these poems of the possession 
of religious knowledge and experience by many among the 
Greeks of the pre-historic age. None but those who are 
familiarly conversant with the two great epics, and have 
made their characters and their language a study, can 
rightly and fully estimate the import of the significant terms 
and phrases abounding in them which indicate the relations 
of men to Deity, and the conditions and limitations imposed 
upon human action by the will of a higher, or of the Supreme, 
Intelligence. And even in the class of persons who, by their 
scholarship and their special application of it to the study of 
Homer, would seem well qualified to form a sound judgment 
on this subject, there are many who, from various causes, 
are hardly capable of treating it impartially. The minds of 
some are prejudiced by the mass of ridiculous and licentious 
stories which constitute so large a portion of the collective 
Greek mythology, and with which they unfortunately became 
acquainted before devo‘ing themselves with any serious pur- 
pose to the perusal of the Homeric poems. These legends 
closely associate themselves in their recollection with the 
names of most of the divinities who are mentioned, and, 
having given them already their idea of the objects of Gre- 
cian worship, lead them to attribute the same idea to the 
poet, and to the people of the age of which, or to which, he 
sang. Connected with the debasing representations of the 
character and conduct of certain divinities which, it must be 
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admitted, the poems themselves contain, such a prejudice 
tends to depress to the lowest level the conception formed 
from them of the nature of the personal religion of the time, 
and to render difficult of acceptance the spiritual interpreta- 
tion which we are disposed to offer of many a common saying, 
or special utterance, involving an allusion to Deity. There 
are those again who, from a pious jealousy for the preroga- 
tives of revelation and the privileges of the Church, will 
not allow that any divine truth could be apprehended or 
believed by those who were uninstructed by the oracles of God, 
or that men, living in a state of heathenism and the practice of 
idolatry, could be in any degree whatever under any influence 
from the Spirit of truth and holiness. The former class, 
whose incredulity as to the existence of genuine personal 
religion among the Homeric Greeks is created by the pre- 
vailing character of the Greek mythology, would find some 
difficulties removed if they were to investigate the date and 
origin and development of the objectionable legendary tales. 
Many of these, it would be discovered, were utterly unknown, 
had not been invented, or had not taken their now received 
form, at the period in which the Iliad and Odyssey were 
composed. They might also be reminded that unworthy 
conceptions of the nature and will of God evidently abounded 
among a people to whom He had, through successive gene- 
rations, communicated a clearer and ampler knowledge of 
Himself than had been granted to the rest of mankind; and 
that some of the most spiritually-minded of the favoured 
race could utter sentiments, and indulge in practices, to our 
apprehension, strangely inconsistent with their religious 
belief and character. On the other hand, those who think 
that a dispensation of revealed truth and a recognised 
covenant between God and man, are conditions absolutely 
essential to the existence of any kind of sincere piety in 
individuals, may be recommended to take into consideration 
the undeniable acknowledgments by St Paul of the pos- 
sibility of Gentile righteousness, and the well-attested 
instances, among both Greeks and Romans, of persons dis- 
tinguished by the conscientious and systematic practice of 
every virtue. 

But however favourable the view which the evidence sup- 
plied by these ancient poems allows us to take of the spiritual 
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condition and attainments possible to the pious of their age, 
they exhibit to us at the same time in the strongest light 
the defects and disadvantages of the personal piety of 
heathenism, as contrasted with that of the possessors of a 
divine, although confessedly imperfect, revelation. The 
religious element as thoroughly pervades the lives and char- 
acters of the principal Homeric personages as those of the 
Old Testament history. They are represented as being, in a 
nearer sense than is allowed by Scripture, ‘‘ the offspring of 
God,” and in God they consciously “ live, and move, and have 
their being.” Yet the religious sentiments and the com- 
munications with Deity attributed to them, remarkable as 
they are in themselves, are but faint echoes of spiritual 
truth, and weak expressions of spiritual experience, com- 
pared with the depth and fulness and power of the utterances 
of Abraham, and Jacob, of Moses, and Job, and Samuel, and 
David. The difference in favour of these latter is chiefly 
conspicuous in their just apprehension of the divine majesty 
and holiness, in the exact balance maintained throughout 
their intercourse with God between familiarity and awe, in 
the moral elevation of the human soul due and proportioned 
to its nearness of access to the Supreme Being, and the 
purity and spirituality of the relation of the mortal to the 
Immortal and Infinite, whether approached as invisible, or 
through the medium of some personal manifestation to the 
outward sense. Unquestionably the cause of the superiority 
of the personal religion of the Hebrews to that of the Greeks 
of the Homeric, or any age, lies in the facts that the object 
of their faith and worship was the one true and only 
God, and that they knew by His own revelation the true 
way of access to His favour. For the possession of such 
truth concerning God, the knowledge of Him as He is, con- 
stitutes spiritual life, and consciousness of it is the ener- 
gizing principle which prompts, and regulates, and sustains 
the soul’s action towards God, and invests both the sense and 
the performance of duty with the purely religious character. 
It is the identity of our own experience with that of Old 
Testament believers in the enjoyment of privileges like these 
which forms the bond of union between us and them, and 
accounts for the facility and certainty with which we can 
realize their position in the world, enter into their senti- 
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ments and feelings, and adapt their language to form the ex- 
pression of our own circumstances and condition. We cannot 
by any effort create and maintain in our minds similar sym- 
pathies with the good of the best times of paganism, because 
they and we have not the common ground, the same founda- 
tion, of personal religion, in the true idea of God as One, per- 


. fect, unchangeable, and revealed as in covenant with man. 


W. F. Witxrson. 





Art. II].—An Argument about the Manna. 


By Aa FARMER. 


ECENTLY I had occasion to ponder anew the precious 
directory for Christian economics in the eight and ninth 
chapters of Second Corinthians, where the reference to the 
manna! led me into some speculations, from a farmer’s 
special point of view, which may perhaps interest others. 
The way in which this quotation from Exodus is used by 
the apostle, makes it plain that the Israelites, in gathering 
the manna, did not work single-handed or even by families, 
but that they gathered by companies (into which we know 
they were thoroughly organised); that these gatherings 
were, in the first instance, thrown into a common store; and 
that from this store the equal dividend of an omer per head 
was daily measured out to each family. If we had nothing 
more than the narrative in Exodus, it might seem to mean 
that, no matter how dexterous and diligent on the one hand, 
or how awkward and indolent on the other the gatherers 
severally were, the net result of each individual’s daily 
labour was always the inevitable omer, neither more nor 
less. The apostle’s quotation and comment make it 
evident that it was the combined labour of the community 
which always thus sufficed to provide daily bread in 
adequate quantity. This opens the way for some conjec- 
tures as to the nature and amount of the daily labour for 
daily bread imposed upon these miraculously-fed people. 
The facts about the manna are the following :— 


1 * As it is written, He that had gathered much had nothing over, and he 
that had gathered little had no lack.”—2 Cor. viii. 15. 
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1. It fell during the night, on six nights of each week. 

2. It was a small, round, white, hard substance, pleasant 
to the taste, and fitted doubtless in its chemical composition 
to yield all the elements necessary for the nourishment of 
the human frame. 

8. The ungathered residue melted when the sun got hot. 

4. No part of one day’s provision could be kept until the 
morrow, save by a miraculous speciality on the Sabbath. 

5. The repeated reference to the hoar-frost warrants the 
inference that it fell in an equally-diffused thin layer over 
the whole surface of the camping ground. 

Now let us suppose a substance, bearing a close general 
resemblance to pearl-barley, thinly spread over the surface 
of a sandy desert, and it is at once obvious that to gather 
up every morning somewhere about half-a-peck of it per head 
for the whole population would require a considerable amount 
of labour on the part of all who were available for this duty. 
Their first attempts would probably be made with the unaided 
hand; but it seems inevitable that a very brief experience 
would suffice to suggest the use of suitable instruments for 
sweeping it together and scooping it into vessels. However 
deftly this was done, it seems impossible but that dust, sand, 
and other impurities would be lifted with it; and hence that 
a process of winnowing and sifting would be as necessary as 
in the case of corn from the threshing-floor to fit it for being 
ground into meal. The form of expression used, when it is 
said, ‘‘ they went about and ground it in mills, or beat it in 
mortars,” seems to point to some preparative process such 
as is now suggested. And then they must needs have been 
at their work betimes every morning; for as the manna, 
whether cooked or uncooked, could not be kept over from one 
day to the next, it follows that there could be no breakfast 
in any tent of Israel until all this gathering, grinding, and 
cooking was gone about. 

It appears, then, that this bread-corn of the Israelites, 
although miraculous in the manner of its supply, was, after 
all, given to them under conditions which necessitated a 
considerable amount of daily labour; and that the daily 
miracle by which they were fed had more in common with 
the yearly one under which we are sustained, than at first 
sight appears. 
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Looking at this matter still further from the farmer’s 
point of view, another conjecture very naturally arises. Let 
the people have gathered the manna with ever so much care, 
it seems impossible but that, in various ways, a very con- 
siderable surplus would always be left upon the ground after 
they had secured the daily food of their families. Much 
would be left mingled with the sand on the spaces actually 
swept over; much would necessarily be trodden upon in the 
act of gathering ; and much would probably be left untouched. 
Now, are we to suppose that all this daily surplus was allowed 
to melt in the sun and be lost? Is it not much more in 
accordance with the will of Him who, when He had fed a 
multitude of people by the miraculous multiplication of a 
few loaves and fishes, said, ‘‘ Gather up the fragments 
that remain, that nothing be lost,” to conclude that the 
daily surplus of the manna was turned to some useful 
account ? A farmer has no difficulty in seeing how this 
could be done with the utmost ease, and with immense 
benefit to the people. It would undoubtedly be gathered 
up—every morsel of it—by their domestic animals. Before 
stating the grounds for this conjecture, it may however be 
well to dispose of an objection which is likely enough to occur 
to some readers. In the seventy-eighth Psalm it is said: 
‘God rained down manna upon them, and gave them of the 
corn of heaven: man did eat angels’ food.” In the gospel, 
also, we find that a reference by the Jews to the manna was 
the occasion for the Lord Jesus to speak of Himself as “ the 
bread of life, of which if any man eat he shall live for ever.” 
In the face of such statements as these, it may appear as if 
it would involve a kind of profanation to suppose that any 
of this “‘ corn of heaven” was given to the cattle. But 
water was provided for Israel by miracle as well as bread; 
and of that water it is written: ‘‘ Our fathers ... . did all 
drink the same spiritual drink; for they drank of that spiri- 
tual Rock that followed them, and that Rock was Christ.” 
It is expressly recorded that their cattle partook with their 
owners of this water, and why not, then, also of the manna ? 
No valid objection, therefore, holds on this ground; and as 
the benefit to the Israelites from their cattle being kept in 
good condition cannot well be over-estimated, let us look at 
some incidental hints which serve to support our conjecture. 
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The Israelites, during the whole period of their Bible his- 
tory, were eminently a pastoral people; so much so, that 
even after their settlement in Canaan, pastoral husbandry 
engrossed quite as much of their attention as agriculture 
proper. The patriarchs of the race were wholly pastoral. 
The account of the present sent by Jacob to propitiate his 
brother Esau makes us aware that his live-stock included 
oxen, camels, and asses, as well as sheep and goats. When 
Jacob with his whole family migrated to Egypt, they took 
their numerous and valuable flocks and herds with them; 
and, through the influence of Joseph, they obtained a settle- 
ment in the part of that country best adapted to the wants 
and habits of a pastoral race. Even after the Hebrews were 
reduced to captivity in Egypt, and subjected to sore oppres- 
sion, it appears that they still retained their flocks and herds, 
and that these had become very numerous. In threatening 
Pharaoh with the plague of cattle-murrain, Moses is 
instructed to say: 


“ Behold the hand of the Lord is upon the horses, upon the asses, upon 
the camels, upon the oxen, and upon the sheep: there shall be a very 
grievous murrain. And the Lord shall sever between the cattle of Israel 
and the cattle of Egypt ; and there shall nothing die of all that is the 
children’s of Israel. And the Lord did that thing on the morrow. And 
all the cattle of Egypt died ; but of the cattle of the children of Israel 
died not one.” 


When, under the pressure of the repeated plagues, Pharaoh 
had begun to relent, his negotiation with Moses brings pro- 
minently into view the importance attached on both sides to 
the possessions of the Israelites in live-stock. Pharaoh, in 
giving a reluctant assent to the temporary departure of his 
captives, is anxious to retain a material guarantee for their 
return, by keeping hold of their cattle; and Moses, on their 
part, is resolute in insisting, ‘‘ our cattle also shall go with 
us; not a hoof shall be left behind.” When at length they 
actually took their departure from Egypt, after giving the 
exact number of their able-bodied men, it is added, ‘‘ and a 
mixed multitude went up also with them, and flocks and 
herds, even very much cattle.” An early incident in their 
desert life brings out vividly the importance which they 
attached to their cattle. On the first occurrence of a scarcity 
of water, ‘‘ the people murmured against Moses, and said, 
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‘* Wherefore is this that thou hast brought us up out of 
Egypt to kill us, and our children, and our cattle with 
thirst?” Thirty-eight years afterwards, at Meribah, under 
a renewed water scarcity, the old complaint is repeated in 
terms which shew that their cattle were as highly prized 
as ever. 

After the conquest of Gilead and Bashan, when the two- 
and-half tribes made suit to Moses to put them in possession 
of that territory, the plea by which they enforced their 
petition, “it is a country for cattle, and thy servants have 
much cattle,” affords an indication of the wealth of the 
Israelites in cattle towards the close of their long wander- 
ings. The value of this evidence for the purpose in hand is 
undoubtedly lessened from the fact that they had just then 
secured an immense booty in flocks and herds in the con- 
quered territory. It is, however, in the line of things we 
have in hand, and confirms it in a measure. 

The fact, then, being clear that the Israelites carried with 
them out of Egypt very much cattle, that they retained 
these possessions during the entire forty years of their wil- 
derness wanderings, and that they had them in augmented 
numbers at their entrance into Canaan, let us inquire what 
benefits they were likely to have derived from this particular 
kind of property, under such a peculiar mode of life. The 
tending of their cattle must necessarily have imposed upon 
them a very large amount of daily care and labour. It is 
impossible to suppose that they bestowed all these pains on 
the preservation and increase of their cattle for the mere 
prospective good which they might get from them on reach- 
ing their land of promise, unless they also derived some 
important present benefits from such possessions. What, 
then, were these benefits? We can hardly err in putting 
first the services of a sufficient number of beasts of burden. 
Here was a whole nation of men, women, and children, num- 
bering at least two millions of people, dwelling in tents in a 
desert country, and requiring at any moment to get under 
way in an orderly manner whenever the signal to march was 
given. They were, indeed, miraculously relieved from the 
burden of a commissariat service ; but how is it possible that 
they could move their tents and other indispensable baggage 
without the aid of animal labour ? The Levites were allowed 
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the use of oxen and waggons to carry the bulkier parts of 
the tabernacle, and apparently there would be even greater 
need for help of this kind in the case of every private family 
in the camp. If this is so, it follows that the number of 
beasts of burden needed to enable the whole host to set for- 
ward simultaneously must have been very great indeed. 

But what of their still more numerous flocks of sheep 
and goats? A certain but comparatively small number were 
of course needed for sacrifice. The incident of the quails 
makes it plain, however, that a stated supply of animal food 
was not with them, as it is with us, the purpose for which 
their flocks were kept and prized. Eastern usage, ancient 
and modern alike, shuts us up to the conclusion that milk 
was the product for which the flocks were specially valued. 
The apostle Paul puts this in the strongest light when he 
treats as an absurdity the supposition that one “‘ should feed 
a flock, and not eat of the milk of the flock.” It is worthy 
of notice in this connection, that in the descriptions given 
to the Israelites of the good land towards which they were 
journeying this was always put first, as having special 
attractions for a pastoral people, that it was a land “ flowing 
with milk.” 

It is further noteworthy that in the constant grumblings 
of the people about the hardships of their desert life and 
their repinings over the good cheer they had in Egypt, while 
they are minutely particular in enumerating the flesh-pots 
and fish, the cucumbers and the melons, the leeks, the 
onions, and the garlic, which they did freely eat then, there 
is never a word about the want of milk, from which we may 
fairly infer that they experienced no such want. 

Now arises the inquiry, How did these numerous flocks 
and herds subsist? The scanty and parched herbage of the 
desert, if that was all, would not have sufficed to keep them 
in life; far less to keep them strong for labour and in fruit- 
ful productiveness. A daily feed of the sweet and nourishing 
manna would, however, supply exactly what was needed. 
With that, and abundance of good water, the desert herbage 
would amply suffice for their maintenance. Farmers can 
speak conclusively to this point ; for many of us are in the 
constant practice of wintering large numbers of store cattle 
on dry fodder of straw or hay, with water and a daily — 
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moderate allowance of oilcake or meal of some sort. The 
addition of a comparatively small daily ration of farinaceous 
food to the dry fodder and water causes the animals to thrive 
and grow and gain flesh, whereas without it they would 
barely exist in wretched leanness. 

Our conjecture that the surplus manna was utilised in 
this way, is confirmed by considering the probable camp ar- 
rangements of the Israelites. The animals behoved to 
be collected every evening, and restrained, by folding or 
tethering, in the vicinity of their respective owners’ tents. 
A regard to their welfare would also require their being 
turned out to graze as early every morning as the gathering 
of the manna would admit of. How, then, could it be possible 
to drive them a-field over ground still strewed with the 
delicious manna without the animals snatching a share of 
it? But is it in the least likely that any attempt would be 
made to restrain them from doing so? The likelihood really 
is that some pains would be taken to have every available 
morsel of the manna licked up by the cattle. Those who 
are familiar with the habits of such animals can easily 
imagine the impatient lowings and bleatings with which the 
camp would resound of a morning while the cattle were 
waiting to be released, and their eager rush to get at the 
coveted food the moment this was done. 

If a difficulty should be suggested, from the circumstance 
that no manna fell on the Sabbath, it may be replied that 
as it appears to have been given in double quantities on the 
sixth day, it is altogether reasonable to conclude that a 
pastoral people, well trained in the skilful management of 
their valuable flocks and herds, would, after gathering a 
double ration on these days for themselves, not grudge the 
further labour of gathering and laying aside a supply for 
their cattle, in which their wealth mainly consisted, and 
on whose well-being their own daily comfort so largely 
depended. 

If this conjecture is well-founded, another result of it 
would be, that flocks and herds thus well-nourished and kept 
in thriving condition would increase rapidly, and so furnish 
their owners with a raw material in the shape of wool and 
surplus stock, with which to carry on a profitable traffic with 
neighbouring tribes. Joun WILSON. 
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Art. IV.—A Colonial Sketch : Dr John Bayne of Galt. 


ee years ago a memoir of the late Dr Bayne was given 

to the Church in the Dominion by the Rev. George Smellie 
of Fergus, Ontario. While this contains much that will interest 
the old friends of its subject, something more may and should, 
I believe, be said about so admirable and notable a man. For 
this reason, and because my close intimacy with Dr Bayne for 
some years before his death enables me to do so, I write now. 
I also write because there is more than a tendency to over- 
look colonial men and matters. This Review, indeed, has 
never encouraged such a tendency, but it exists largely in 
Britain. People resident in the centre of the empire are 
greatly inclined to conclude that, because a man does his life- 
work at the circumference, he must of necessity be inferior, a 
conclusion which, naturally enough, colonists are not willing 
to accept. More than ever, indeed, these claim that they have 
had among them men of such quality, that had they been 
placed on a more conspicuous platform, they might have occu- 
pied the highest places of the earth. Doubtless, it is true that 
strong men may create worthy spheres, if such are possible 
with their materials; but it is absolutely certain that, while 
great spheres only can adequately exhibit great men, they 
marvellously magnify very small ones, A microscope does 
wonders fora gnat. Some men are great in great positions ; 
some men are great in spite of insignificant positions; and 
some insignificant people look great fora day, because the public 
sees them through a large lens, behind which they have con- 
trived to find a place. Position does wonders. Thus, in New 
South Wales there lived at the same time two colonial poli- 
ticians, the one named William Wentworth, the other named 
Robert Lowe. In the opinion of New South Wales, William 
Wentworth was a far greater man than Robert Lowe; but 
William Wentworth lived and died a colonist simply, while 
Robert Lowe entered the House of Commons and became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer under Mr Gladstone. Of Mr 
Wentworth the world knows nothing; Mr Lowe’s name is 
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European. No doubt such results in such cases are more or 
less inevitable ; but we protest against the common sentiment 
which at once gives a low place to whatever is not impe- 
tial. The day must come when this sentiment will yield to 
a broader ; and I venture to say that were the colonies and 
colonial men better known than they are, this day would not 
be far distant. I only add, as the sequence to what has now 
been advanced, that Dr Bayne of Galt carried with him to 
Canada and exercised there intellectual powers of so splendid 
an order, that had Scotland been his field instead of Canada, 
he would have been known among her foremost divines; and 
this in one of the most brilliant periods of her ecclesiastical 
history. 

Eight-and-twenty years ago I had occasion to ride some 
twenty miles in Upper Canada, to visit a dreary bush “settle- 
ment” in search of a man whom I found, indeed, but who, 
when found, turned out not to be the man I wanted. The day 
was in midsummer and very hot, but so deep were still some 
of the mud holes in the highway, that in a central one my 
mare sank to the saddle-girths in black clay, and I had to dis- 
mount to pull her out. These were the times of hardship for 
Canadian ministers outside the towns; and, to their credit be 
it spoken, they faced their troubles manfully, said little about 
them, and neither got nor looked for pity. They were serv- 
ing a struggling people, and they were generally very willing 
to share the struggle with them. The stipends were very 
small, and the physical wear and tear very great. Many a 
gallant fellow then carried an older cross than the Victoria 
one, and received damage which he never got over. Amongst 
the sufferers in this way was the subject of this notice. In 
after years he would tell how once, along with the Rev. Mark 
Stark and another, he pushed for Galt in a drenching rair., 
which not only soaked and chilled man and beast, but made the 
Beverley swamp, through which they had to struggle, almost im- 
passable. The three held on hour after hour till they reached 
a wayside inn, where they rested, and where two of them wisely 
determined to remain for the night; but Mr Bayne issued forth 
alone, journeying many miles in storm and darkness, and 
reaching his solitary manse after all the world was asleep, wet, 
exhausted, and unwell. He never was the same man again : 
so he told me. 
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But I have digressed, as one is apt to do when thinking of 
these long-gone days ; days of which the more recent arrivals 
in the colony can have little or no conception; days when 
thousands were settling down in the wilderness with nothing 
in their pockets, and little more than an axe on their shoulders ; 
days when the minister was fain to subsist on three or four 
hundred dollars a-year, and even this amount paid largely in 
flour, potatoes, pork, eggs, butter, maple-sugar, cheese, Indian 
corn, oats, hay, and “ orders on the store.” Those who had a 
little state aid were glad to get it; but state aid or not, the 
men of the day bore many hardships, which I venture to say 
would be intolerable to the vast majority of their successors. 
On the day already referred to, about sunset, I got out of the 
“bush,” and found myself once more on the mail road, close to 
an inn. Here I met three ministers, of whom one was Mr 
Bayne. Green tea was then the universal beverage in the 
country, and after téa my three companions got into their 
waggon, and we all set off in the same direction. I remember 
their vehicle to this hour. It was the old-fashioned hickory- 
springed waggon, then thought good enough for anybody. 
Mr Bayne was driver, though not owner, for he was very fond 
both of riding and driving. Indeed, he somewhat piqued him- 
self on his knowledge of horse-flesh, going into the market 
without help, and generally coming out without loss. The 
road was of the old-fashioned Canadian sort, nowhere mac- 
adamised, or gravelled, or planked, but simply “ graded,” with 
patches of “corduroy” at the wet spots. The moon was bright, 
the air warm, and the company in the waggon so diverting, 
that that ride was one of the pleasantest I can recall. Mr 
Bayne was in splendid spirits, and had conceived the design 
of frightening the owner of the waggon, who, as I discovered, 
was holding on with both hands, and, in a remittent way, 
helplessly remonstrating with his companion for his style of 
driving. Remonstrance was useless; all that came of it was 
that at the very next patch of “corduroy” the horse was 
touched up and sent over it at a rate which made wheels, 
seats, wooden springs and passengers fly about more wildly 
than before. After one of these experiments I suggested 
that a few more performances like the last would leave them 
all in the road. The answer Mr Bayne made was, “ Very 
likely, but the waggon isn’t mine!” He was then about forty 
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years of age, not strong, but healthy enough to be as merry 
that quiet night as a schoolboy out for a holiday. By-and- 
bye the party reached my house, where I well remember how 
he kept bantering the owner of the waggon. He was a 
bachelor, which led to some badinage about his getting mar- 
ried; but Mr Bayne answered for him, pointing out insur- 
mountable difficulties in his case. At last it was urged that a 
wife would be useful to him, if only to darn his stockings. 
“Darn stockings!” said my irrepressible guest, “ Mr 
never thinks of trifles ike that, but kicks up his heels at the 
world, without being at all particular about their complexion.” 
He told me years after, when I reminded him of that night, 
that the bachelor in question once mounted the pulpit wear- 
ing a pair of low-heeled red morocco slippers, and displaying 
stockings in a state of advanced neglect, which an old woman 
noticed and grieved over, saying, “ Puir man, there’s naebody 
to look afterhkim. He has as guid as nae stockin’s on ava;” a 
remark which she improved by sending him two or three 
pairs on Monday morning. In this fashion, an hour of 
playful talk passed, and the trio were once more on the road, 
bound for a manse some miles further on. It was whispered 
that when they reached it, thundering at the door, they 
clamorously demanded instant admission; that there was 
bustling within, women speaking fearfully and children crying ; 
and that finally a tremulous voice with a night-cap above it 
gasped at an upper window to know the business and names 
of the visitors. I need hardly add, that when the explanation 
came, the travellers received a cordial welcome ; but lest any 
saturnine reader should draw uncharitable inferences from so 
much mirth, let it be said that the three were all teetotallers. 
The truth is, they were good men and gentlemen, who had 
nothing to dread from one another, and who could afford to 
be glad. They all knew the difference between sanctity and 
sanctimoniousness, and lived it. In those days, too, there 
existed in Canada a fraternal spirit among ministers, by no 
means so conspicuous at a later period. Their numbers were 
fewer, and, as a class, they were more homogeneous. 

In the early and happy phrase, Mr Bayne was “a proper 
man,” standing some five feet ten, dark in complexion, with a 
steady grey eye, remarkably well made, having silky hair, 
delicate hands and feet, and a splendid muscular development. 
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Speaking one day about trials of strength, he felt my shoulder, 
and then said, “ Put your hand upon mine;”—his muscular 
power was remarkable. With all this vigour of body and of 
mind, however, he declined early. Before I next saw him, he 
had aged greatly. The Beverley swamp ride had done some- 
thing; I believe also that his heavy smoking, coupled with 
his ever-grow ing sedentary habits, was very injurious. He 
was quite conscious at the age of fifty that he looked old. By 
that time his hair was white, and men in Church courts spoke 
of him, a little to his annoyance, as their “reverend father.” 
To the close, however, his walk was firm, his eye bright, his 
voice full. Death found him an ailing man, but his ailments 
did not remove him. He died, to all seeming, from angina 
pectoris. 

I have indicated his wit and humour. All who knew him 
well found these out speedily. Some, however, misunderstood 
him, for often there was a subtle sarcasm in his playfulness 
which the opaque took for ill nature; a way of misreading 
him which vexed him greatly, and silenced him often. But 
if some could not understand him, the greater number could, 
and to this day his pungent and jocund words are constantly 
repeated by many a hearth in the long Canadian evenings. 
To apologise for his wit would be to insult his memory. He 
neither paraded it nor apologised for it himself. It was part 
of his nature, and a thing exceedingly beautiful in one so 
devoted to God. The conjunction of such great brilliancy 
with so much sanctity is too seldom seen, and is the more pre- 
cious when it occurs; a combination not at all to be hidden 
or explained away, but to be rejoiced in and published abroad. 
Religion has suffered fearfully amongst cultivated men from 
being identified more or less with the stupidity, or the hypo- 
crisy, which refuses its professors the right to originate a bon 
mot. Dean Ramsay has in this connection done a real service 
to the cause of Christ, and it is a healthy sign that his book 
has been so widely read. It was one with which Mr Bayne 
was quite familiar. 

In the last Synod he ever attended, he remained, as usual, 
to the close ; and towards the close, when the house was thin, 
there were, as he phrased it, “some wee bodies airing them- 
selves,” and he sat quietly listening to the performance. On 
this particular occasion there were two motions on the table. 
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At lost he rose, radiant with smiles. “ Moderator,” he said, 
“T like neither of the motions now before the house, and 
hardly know which to vote for. Indeed, I feel like an ass 
between two bundles of hay; or rather, and to save my own 
reputation, like a bundle of hay between two asses.” I have 
alluded to his fondness for horses, of which he was as fearless 
a rider as driver. It is a tradition that he used in his earlier 
days to leave the road and cross the country, taking the 
fences as they came. One man even left the congregation 
because the minister rode so fast, muttering something about 
“cruelty to dumb brutes.” On a certain occasion, in spite of 
his skill, his horse took the bit in its mouth, and ran off with 
him at a tremendous pace. Presently one of his hearers, 
riding cannily from the opposite quarter, met him, and although 
quite familiar with the rapidity of his movements, was astounded 
at what he saw. He got out of the way as fast as possible, 
shouting, “ Whaur are ye gaun, sir?” The laughing reply 
was, “ Well, John, that’s the very thing I don’t know myself.” 

He was a singularly clever “ narrator,’—what a Frenchman 
is when he is called a conteur. To tell stories was a gift with 
him. He had the mimetic faculty in a high degree. This 
natural tendency had been largely developed in his father’s 
manse, where, he used to say, he had when a little boy sat 
for hours listening to the stories of the circle which met there; 
a circle including some of the best men of the time in the 
west of Scotland. The Monday after the Sacrament was a 
day he fondly recalled as marked with sunshine in his early 
memories. To these times he often referred, contrasting the 
unaffected and unsuppressed gladness of truly Christian men 
with the solemn pretence which some, in more recent days, 
have carried about with them, apparently as part of their 
stock-in-trade, exclaiming, “Oh that men would only be 
natural!” No doubt, and wisely, he was careful as to the 
company in which he relaxed, for he well knew how the most 
proper enjoyments may be misconstrued ; but in society where 
he felt at home, there were occasions when wit and anecdote 
made the hours pass as brightly and pleasantly as hours can 
ever pass on earth. Then he would so happily alternate, 
thinking no more of the last sally, but turning to discuss a 
point in theology, or comment on the need for communion 
with God. His religion and his mirthfulness were equally 
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real and simple. There never seemed to his transparent 
nature any incongruity between the two sides of his mind, 
between his gaiety and his gravity, more than there is between 
a man’s being both great and humble. 

Some of his happiest stories were his Highland ones. His 
father had never taught him “the language ;” but as the son 
of the Gaelic minister of Greenock, he saw much of Highland 
people, and understood them thoroughly, both in their higher 
and in their more mundane characteristics. They, on the 
other hand, looked to him with perfect confidence and pro- 
found respect. Knowing how sensitive “ Donald” is about 
any imitation of his bad English, and how prone to, and clever 
at, such imitations Mr Bayne was, I once asked him, “ How 
does Donald take your narratives?” He replied, “ He some- 
times doesn’t know what to make of me. Still he likes me. 
If I vex him a little, he says, “ You see Mr Bayne was procht 
up in ta Lowlands ;” and, if I please him, he says, “ You see 
he has cot his father’s plood in him for all.” Some will long 
recall his exquisite account of the Highland elder, who, greatly 
exercised, came to tell him how his minister had wheedled a 
simple Dutchman out of his land, and so “cot a farm for 
nossin’.” Like all those who possess genuine humour, he was 
prone, I would note, to deep depressions. At times he was 
glad as Jeremy Taylor’s skylark ; at times he was sad, with a 
great sadness. 

He was very nice in his personal habits. Every morning, 
summer and winter, he took his cold bath. About his linen 
he was as careful as an Egyptian. In his dress, too, he was 
particular. He hated foppery, and especially clerical foppery ; 
but he was a gentleman, and liked to look like one. In 
society his manners were easy, whilst they had a tinge of that 
dignity which, alas! is rare enough now, but which, more or 
less, marked the period which was passing away as he grew up. 
He made a poor penman, and disliked greatly the mere act of 
using a pen; hence he was a bad correspondent. The few 
manuscripts he left were, indeed, almost illegible. Nor had 
he given himself much to composition. His life passed in 
reading, thinking, and public speech, and he had, as a rule, as 
little to do with pen and ink work as was possible for one in 
his position. His able lecture on the “ Responsibility of Man 
for his Belief,” while it proves his mental vigour, also indi- 
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cates his unaccustomedness to write for the press. Like Sir 
James Mackintosh, he had many projects; and, like him, never 
carried them out. Once he told me that he had long con- 
templated writing a logical analysis of Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans, and when I told him of that by Charles Ferme, 
printed for the Wodrow Society a few years before, he merely 
remarked that “it was one proof more of the uselessness of 
trying to do anything which somebody had not done already.” 
He was very prone to the study of mental philosophy, and had 
through life kept himself familiar with the progress of this 
science. Shortly before his death, he was busy with a treatise 
on equations. The last book he perused was that of Professor 
Mahan on Spiritualism. He was fond of poetry, and specially 
admired the grand rush of Byron. With Shakespeare he had 
much familiarity. If he had any hobby, it was for mechanics, 
and I have been informed that at one time he intended 
patenting some improvement on the steam-engine, but found 
when he went to Britain that, as in the case of the logical 
analysis, another had patented the same thing before him. In 
Mr Smellie’s memoir specimens of his versifying powers are 
preserved, and I may add that he had some confidence in his 
abilities in this direction. A bachelor (“safe,” as he used to 
say, “until I am sixty, but after that age no man can be 
accounted for”), he was fond of the society of the other sex, 
and carried himself amongst women with all the courtesy of a 
cavalier. With ladies who knew him well, he was a great 
favourite ; for, while he loved to quiz them, they felt that he 
honoured them. He was fond of young people, greatly given 
to hospitality, and very liberal to the poor. Cautious in form- 
ing his opinions, he held them most tenaciously ; never rash, 
he was splendid in an emergency; quick of temper, he 
possessed unusual self-control. Taken altogether, I believe he 
never had his equal as a preacher in the colony; but he 
almost scorned “ popularity ” in any form or from any quarter. 
As a debater, he had every qualification ; a manly presence, a 
good voice, a ready utterance, unfailing logic, keen sarcasm, 
great pathos, vehement invective, exceeding quickness, and 
above all, intense honesty. Whenever he rose in the Church 
courts there was a hush; and he never spoke to a vital point 
without leaving the impression that, right or wrong, he was a 
master in Israel. Few men liked to cross swords with him ; 
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and although in later years some tried to do so, while they 
pained him more than once by their strange discourtesy, they 
never humbled him by their arguments. 

People thought him stern, and so he was when roused. He 
was especially so if falsity or paltriness roused him. A man 
of great wealth and a magistrate, in a matter where a poor 
fellow had been grossly abused, once told him a falsehood. At 
all events, he considered that he had done so, and when next 
they met he said to him, with flashing eye, “ You have been 
guilty of falsehood, sir.” And they never spoke again. With 
strangers he was reserved. Strange faces, it mattered not 
whose, made him comparatively silent. To see the man, it 
was essential that one should know him thoroughly, and have 
certain literary, moral, and intellectual agreements with him. 
With pretentious people he was for ever more than reserved ; 
with others he was soon, and always, cordial. He said to me 
once, “ You make a friend, shutting your eyes to his faults; 
and when these come out, you are mortified and shaken. When 
I make a friend, I first try to find out all his peculiarities and 
faults, and if, looking at both his bad and good qualities, I 
think I can make him my friend, I do so, and then am ready 
for whatever may happen. What he does will never surprise 
or disappoint me, and I am his friend for life.” I believe 
this was a strictly correct statement: he had not many friends, 
and he never threw them off. 

We were sitting at dinner one day, when a messenger came 
to say that one of the deacons of the congregation had been 
crushed to death; and on reaching his house, he found him 
lying in the lobby, passing away. The man so suddenly taken 
away had been Mr Bayne’s friend, and a friend indeed. In the 
afternoon we went out together for a drive, both greatly hor- 
rified by the event of the morning; indeed, so tortured was I 
that, in self-defence, I talked about anything that could divert 
thought. He said to me, after a time, “Is this right? Is it 
right, when P C—— lies thus dead, that we should laugh ?” 
I replied that I had talked and laughed, not because I forgot, 
but because I could not forget, and he was quite satisfied. I 
may state that, like other ministers, Mr Bayne had been some- 
times annoyed by caitiffs writing him anonymous letters. 
These gave his most sensitive mind much agony, and Mr C 
having found it out, determined that no anonymous iniquity 
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should ever again reach the manse. Accordingly, as all Mr 
Bayne’s correspondence was put in his letter-box, he opened 
thenceforward all suspicious-looking envelopes, and when there 
was no name, burned the enclosures ; while, if there was, he 
closed them again, of course unread. Some of these vile mis- 
sives were in a drawer when Mr Bayne died, and having read 
them, I do not wonder at his distress, for, as such things 
usually are, these were base. When Mr C—— was buried, 
we went together to the funeral. It was a cold, bleak, cloudy 
November day; the attendance was great, and a special gloom 
sat upon all faces, but I can recall now the pale, stern woe of 
my companion. He said nothing, but his distress was stamped 
darkly on every feature. 

His attachment to his own family never lessened. Once I 
asked him why he had never married. “ Perhaps,” said he, 
with unhidden sadness, “ you would not expect it in me, but 
since my father died I have never felt that I had a home, and 
I have never cared to marry.” I hope, also, that I may be 
excused for mentioning a fact peculiarly illustrative of his 
home affections, and a fact which he never told, namely, that 
when the ladies of his family lost their property, the last thing 
he did before going to Canada was to divest himself of all his 
own, and place it finally in their hands. Holding a power of 
attorney for the family, I looked over all his papers, a large 
trunkful. Into this trunk letters and papers had been for 
years, from time to time, thrown. Amongst others I found the 
following, which had been penned at the time when his two 
sisters were drowned at the Bridge of Allan : 


“ Tuesday, 22d May 1832. 

“On Tuesday, the 8th day of this month, I saw laid side by side, in 
the same grave, the bodies of my two sisters, Mary and Isabella. Their 
sudden and unexpected death I have felt as a very deep affliction, and a 
solemn call from God to live more as a Christian, and to be ever ready 
for the coming of the Lord. 

“J desire to improve, for God’s glory and my own good, this very 
solemn dispensation, and would now, as in the presence of the great 
‘ Searcher of hearts,’ record several resolutions to which I purpose, in the 
strength of divine grace, hereafter to adhere. 

“To this record I intend, God willing, in time to come frequently to 
refer, that I may never forget the impression of this solemn season, or 
violate the obligations under which I have come, or cease to hear the 
voice which seems to say so loudly from the grave of my departed sisters, 
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‘ Be ye also ready, for in such an hour as ye think not, the Son of Man 
cometh.’ 

“T resolve, in the strength of divine grace— 

“T. To have eternity ever before me, and to have in time the same 
views of the nature and value of things which I shall have of them in 
eternity. 

“TI. To keep a continual watch over my heart and members, lest sin, 
sense, or Satan, or the world, should gain, insidiously, any advantage 
over me; and in particular, to attend to the state of my heart in secret 
prayer. 

“ TIT. To engage, from time to time, in solemn self-examination, in order 
that I may ascertain how far I have watched successfully against the 
assaults of sin, and whether I have been progressing or declining in the 
divine life. 

“TV. To repent and humble myself before God on the discovery of 
sin, and to do so without delay, while my conscience is tender and my 
feelings are warm, ere fear and suspicion of God have begun to intrude, 
and before sin has acquired the strength and relish of habit. 

“V. Never, in my intercourse with others, myself to forget, or to let 
others forget, that I am a Christian. 

“VI. Never to meet an acquaintance or friend, without asking myself 
how I may do good to his soul—how, if he be a sinner, I may recommend 
Christ to his acceptance, or, if he be a Christian, I may stir up the love 
of Christ in his heart. 

“VII. Never to defer till another opportunity doing for the good of 
another what may be done now, remembering always that we may never 
meet again. 

“VIII. Always to remember that God is near, and never to think, 
speak, or act, without first considering whether it is consistent with the 
presence of Majesty so awful and Holiness so pure. 

“1X. Always to approach God, and to transact with Him, through 
the Mediator. 

“ X. Always to make love to God, as much as possible, the spring of 
my actions. 

“XI. Always to seek the glory of God as the great end of my life. 

“XII. To think much of heaven. Joun Bayne.”? 


Though a lax age never lowered his orthodoxy, his charities 
widened as life advanced. “The longer I live,” he said, “ the 
more reason I see for the exercise of charitable judgments 
towards all men, for the more I see how many reasons a man 
may give for the way he acts, which others never know, or 
cannot appreciate.” A Presbyterian of the staunchest type, 
he had kind thoughts for the whole household of faith, and 
kind thoughts for multitudes who never appeared to belong to 
it. He followed no man to the bar of God. Humble asa 


' The italics are his own. 
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child, he was in all regards a man of spirit. He had a high 
sense of his own standing, and no man ever felt that he could 
take any undue liberty with him. Nor did he ever take any 
undue liberty with others. Even when the intimacy was 
greatest, there was between him and his friends, as its basis, in 
part, the tacit understanding that the courtesies of life should 
never be relaxed. There was perfect freedom, nevertheless, 
and doubtless the freedom was all the greater because of this 
understanding, as neither he nor his friends ever imagined 
that anything would be said or done out of harmony with 
their best thoughts. 

He did not like people to misspell his name. “I am a 
Bayne of Tulloch,” he said, “and my name should be spelt 
with a y, which indicates the fact. I do not like to have my 
name spelt with ani.” These Tulloch Baynes were notable 
in their day. Their ancestor, Neil Mackay, was slain at Drim- 
nacomb in the fourteenth century, fighting some of the Reay 
battles, of which family he wasa clansman. The names Bayne 
and Mackay were, in fact, long interchangeable. The tradition 
in the sept is, that the Baynes got Tulloch from an Earl of Ross 
for slaying a wolf; a tradition sustained by their armorial 
bearings, which are a wolf's head erazed, with a dexter hand 
grasping a dirk for the crest. James the Fifth granted more 
land to Duncan Bayne of Tulloch in 1541, and in 1594 John 
Macgillichallum, Rasay, and others were denounced as rebels 
for despoiling Alexander Bayne of Tulloch of 240 cows, 500 
sheep, 200 goats, and 20 horses. Sir Donald Bayne of Tul- 
loch sat as a member of the last Scottish Parliament, and 
voted against the Union. In 1711, Kenneth Bayne, Sir 
Donald’s nephew, became, by some arrangement with the 
Crown, Laird of Achnacleroch. All these properties are, I 
believe, in Ross-shire. During last century the house of Tul- 
loch declined, how or why is not easily ascertainable. This, 
however, is certain, that about the middle of the eighteenth 
century Tulloch passed into the hands of the family which still 
owns it, having been sold by two brothers to whose worthless 
hands it had descended; worthless, I say, because the last of 
the direct line of the Baynes, their sister, was left by them 
stone-blind and in beggary. To earn a crust, this lady was com- 
pelled to play the violin at weddings in her own county, and 
an uncle of the Rev. Duncan Ross, now of Sydney, remem- 
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bered to have seen her so employed. Sic transit. Such was 
Mr Bayne’s ancestry on the father’s side. 

On the mother’s side he was even more highly connected, 
for his grandfather, the Rev. Dr Hay of Inverury, was acknow- 
ledged by the Errol family to stand, as a cadet, very close to 
their earldom. This Dr Hay had, moreover, for his mother a 
Brodie of Brodie, a connection more honourable, it appears, 
than profitable ; for Dr Bayne (I shall henceforward call him 
so) told me that the then Brodie of Brodie, Dr Hay’s uncle, 
having been appointed guardian to his infant nephew, sold the 
boy’s estate to pay a paltry debt. Dr Hay left a carefully 
drawn statement of his father’s affairs and of the facts con- 
nected with the sale of his ancestral property, believing him- 
self greatly wronged ; but he did not repine, saying, “ Perhaps 
it was well I lost my land, for if I had not, very likely I would 
never have been a minister of the gospel.” Dr Bayne never 
dwelt on such points; at the same time he was altogether too 
wise to be unaware of the advantages of so honourable a 
descent. 

Dr Bayne was “licensed” by the Presbytery of Dingwall 
in 1830, and his license was found among the papers in the 
trunk already referred to. He made an admirable appear- 
ance on that occasion, as has been told me by the Rev. Colin 
Stewart, M.A., who was present, and who, in a green old age, 
still preaches in Sydney, New South Wales, as opportunity 
offers. In 1834 he was ordained by the same Presbytery ; 
having meanwhile been busy in the parish of Shapinshay, 
Orkney, where he was so acceptable that a petition signed by 
all who had any interest or influence, was presented to the 
patron, Lord Dundas, praying him to appoint Mr Bayne 
assistant and successor to the then aged incumbent. Lord 
Dundas’ reply was in the trunk, with a copy of the petition, 
and it ran nearly as follows :—*“I have to acknowledge yours 
of such a date. I have examined the petition from Shapin- 
shay, and am aware of its weight. I also believe that Mr 
Bayne is a very worthy young minister. I have, however, a 
rule in these matters from which I cannot depart.—Your 
obedient servant, Dundas.” Thus did some patrons treat 
parishes forty years ago, and Dr Bayne was profoundly dis- 
gusted, so disgusted that he determined to visit Canada for 
a time. All who really knew him are well aware that his 
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annoyance did not proceed from any sordid disappointment. 
With his large church connection and acknowledged pulpit 
powers, his settling in a parish was only a question of time ; 
but he was chafed with the hauteur of the patron as well as 
with the treatment the congregation received. In visiting 
Canada, however, he did not contemplate a final residence 
there. His purpose was soon to return to Scotland, an inten- 
tion, as he ultimately perceived, which was always frustrated. 
God gave him to Canada. 

When Disruption times came, he very decidedly took the 
Free Church side. In doing so, he was separated from some 
greatly loved friends, a separation he spoke of with sorrow till 
he died ; but he did what he considered to be his duty. His 
ceasing to be connected with the Established Church did not 
affect his firm belief in what was essentially “the Establish- 
ment principle.” A Voluntary he never became. A few 
days before he died, he expressed himself as having left the 
older portion of the Presbyterian Church in the colony with 
deep regret, and he very deliberately added, that if it were in 
his power, he would at once reunite with that older church. 
He was anxious for union, but his wish was to have a union 
with the ecclesiastical body he had been constrained to forsake 
in 1844; this first, and any others afterward. 

He was a slow reader, but a sure one. He read steadily, but 
pondered more. His glorious sermons, for glorious sermons 
they were, were thought out, not written out. His plan was to fix 
on his text, or texts, upon the Monday, to study these during 
the week, and on Saturday, when all study and arrangement 
was ended, to make a mere “sketch,” which he always took with 
him into the pulpit, although he did not keep it before him. 
He told me that once, and once only, he had “ lost himself” in 
preaching, and that ever afterwards he had taken his “ notes ” 
into the pulpit that he might feel they were beside him if he 
needed them. He carried his hat into the pulpit, and kept 
the notes in the hat. In all respects a man of culture, he was 
pre-eminently a theologian, and, next to that, a student of 
mental philosophy. It was a great loss to his church that he 
would not leave Galt to accept a professorial chair. His 
delicacy, freshness, vigour, clearness, humour, sympathy, and 
breadth, would have done much for Canada had these been 
brought to bear on the then rising ministry of the Free Church, 
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Mr Smellie says: “Relieved from the annoyances of house- 
keeping, for which he had little taste or aptitude, Dr 
Bayne became a boarder in the manse, Mr and Mrs Geekie 
being allowed to assume the management of affairs.” Of the 
reasons which led me to give up a congregation and become 
the assistant of my departed friend, I forbear to speak. 
He knew them, and I know them, and with his approval and 
my own, I am content; but the quotation slightly misconceives 
a portion of our arrangements. We were not “allowed to 
assume the management of affairs.” The manse was mine 
from the day I entered upon duty in Galt, and we assumed 
nothing. We were in our own house, and Dr Bayne resided 
with us. A cottage was building for him in the manse garden, 
into which he purposed going when it was completed. His 
design was, however, always to be with us three times a day, 
keeping no servant of his own, but simply having, in his 
separate lodging, a bed-room and a study. Of his ultimate 
views respecting myself, I say nothing. These were well 
known to myself and to others. In my manse, then, Dr Bayne 
died at a quarter to four, on Thursday, the 3d of November 
1859, aged fifty-three years all but thirteen days. The night 
before, we sat long at tea discussing the merits of Thackeray, 
of whom, as a novelist, Dr Bayne was a great admirer. I 
objected to the unnecessary severity of his earlier writings, but 
he rejoined that all he said of human nature was correct, even 
his bitterest. Thus we discoursed, and as the shadows fell our 
conversation assumed not only a grave but a strangely solemn 
and tender tone. The lamp was not yet brought in; we were 
alone; there was no light from the stove, and he sat with his 
back to the window. I could only see the outline of his figure. 
That night he seemed touched, and his voice trembled with 
unwonted emotion, as, with his head bowed and resting 
between his hands, he opened his very heart to me. I had 
never before seen anything like this in him, and I could not 
understand it at the moment. But the crash of the morrow 
gave the interpretation. The end had come, though he 
dreamed not of it, and his spirit, very near the Eternal, was 
moved by the mysterious proximity. He did not lift his noble 
brow, but spoke on. “You care,” he said, “too much for 
human opinion.” I quietly urged that no one could be wholly 
indifferent to this. His almost weeping reply was :—“ Yes! 
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one may become wholly indifferent to it. One may live to 
care nothing for man’s praise or censure. I have lived till I 
care for neither. All I now care for is the favour of God. I 
deserve no approval; I am a miserable creature.” There was 
such pathos and vehemence with him that I feared to speak ; 
still I ventured to say, “ Yes, no doubt, a ‘ miserable creature, 
as compared with Christ.” He instantly exclaimed, “ No, not 
as compared with Christ only, but in myselfasI am. Thereis 
nothing in me to merit approval, and all I care for is Christ. 
I desire His favour and His alone. And if you too would feel 
as I do, and come to that to which I have now come, you can 
only do so by lying for ever at the cross. Lie there, and be 
always there, and you will learn to care nothing more for 
human approbation.” I slowly rose and slipped away ; his 
mood was all too solemn for human intrusion. This was his 
last earthly testimony for his long-loved and now very near 
Redeemer. 

He intended next day to preach for his much esteemed 
friend, the Rev. Andrew Maclean, and we breakfasted as early 
as possible. He said that he did not feel very well, that he 
was bilious, he thought. Presently a vehicle from Mr Mac- 
lean came to the door, and he rose to get ready, while I pro- 
ceeded with our usual family worship. ‘To my surprise, while 
we were at prayer, he pushed open the door suddenly and 
quickly. I fancied there must be something amiss, and con- 
cluded at once. Then I found him in the lobby, fully dressed, 
with his brown greatcoat on, and a silk handkerchief round 
his neck, apparently in much pain. “I am very ill,” he said, 
“Will you run down to Mr , and see if you can find 
some one to go for me to Paslimb?” I ran off, just as I was, 
and in a quarter of an hour was back. I found him now in 
his own room, with his usual indoor dress on, and his shirt 
open at the throat. He was sitting on the sofa, in mortal 
agony, the cold sweat running down his pallid and tortured 
countenance. I offered my services, and with difficulty he 
made me understand that he wished some essence of pepper- 
mint. This he at once drank freely out of a cup, and seemed 
to find some relief. I remained as long as I could, but as it 
was Thanksgiving Day, and I had to preach, I left him in 
loving hands. So soon as I reached the church, I told his 
medical attendant, Dr Millar, that he was very ill, and he went 
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at once to see him. After service I hurried anxiously home, 
and found him in bed, sad and weary, but calm, and free from 
acute pain. He said he was better, but “not right yet.” He 
refused refreshment of any kind, talked a little, and asked me 
about my text and the congregation. Again I visited him, 
and again he declined refreshment. When I looked in once 
more, I found that he had meanwhile turned his back, and was 
lying with his face towards the wall. Fearing to awake him, 
as he seemed asleep, I went out, but as I did so he uttered a 
sound—half cry, half moan. It was a strange sound, and yet 
such an one as a person in a troubled sleep might make. 
Resolved to take something to him soon, I then ordered tea. 
Again I went in, but as he seemed still sleeping I did not 
speak. I was soon back, and there he lay, strangely still. I 
was uneasy, and bent over him, but there was no breathing. 
I put my hand on his averted face. Itwascold. The strange 
cry had been his last. 

Thus died a noble man. Fifteen years have now nearly 
passed away since that, to me and mine, fearful November 
afternoon, and I have seen many good and true men; but 
John Bayne remains for me the man at whose feet I would 
still sit, were he here. Holy, as few are holy; humble, as few 
are humble; brilliant, as few are brilliant; strong, as few are 
strong; tender, as few are tender; faithful, as few are faith- 
ful, he was a man to be once met with, long missed, and for 
ever loved. Happily his work lives, though his mantle rests 
on no other shoulders. He left his impress on more than one 
strong mind, and he left an indelible mark upon Upper 
Canada. Other men have entered into his labours, and these 
have borne fruit sixty-fold, proving in a rare fashion that the 
little town of Galt was, for a quarter of a century, blessed with 
a ministry strikingly owned. He often thought he had done 
little good ; but though dead, he is still speaking. “ Other 
foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ.” A. C. GEEKIE. 
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Art. V.—The Idea of Dogmatic Theology, and Classification 
of its Dogmas. 


—— dogmaties is the science of the Christian faith. 

This is the only general definition of dogmatic theology 
which can be given in advance of a minute examination and 
presentation in detail of the more specific idea and its implied 
contents. But already we have in this concise expression the 
germ of all that must subsequently emerge. It is, as we shall 
endeavour to shew, a true definition, fully covering the field of 
dogmatic science, and stating also most emphatically its differ- 
entiating points. Dogmatic theology must vindicate its title 
to rank as a science by determining itself according to its 
central idea, and by conditioning every detail by means of this 
settled principle. Having its root purely in a religious interest, 
it must be developed strictly within the sphere, and according 
to the forms, of that idea. As the science of faith, it claims for 
itself a peculiar and definite domain; and thus already, while 
as yet unable to specify its boundaries in further detail, we 
mark off generally the province of theology from that of all 
other possible sciences. Dogmatics, as a branch of systematic 
theology, proposes to deal with facts pertaining toa region into 
which other sciences do not presume to penetrate, the resources 
of which must therefore be developed by the pure methods of 
theology, or be utterly and absolutely renounced as unrealis- 
able and unreal. The demand is therefore made, that in respect 
of form and method the name of science be fully accorded to 
Christian dogmatics, and that its thorough scientific import- 
ance be granted, while at the same time it is not to be enrolled 
among, nor co-ordinated with, the common sciences of nature. 
The discussion of the terms of the definition proposed above 
necessarily presents to us a twofold inquiry. Our investiga- 
tions must have reference, on the one hand, to the nature of 
that faith which constitutes the matter, and, on the other hand, 
to the characteristic type of that science which indicates the 
peculiar form. When we speak of the Christian faith, we 
mean that which, in respect of material,distinguishes dogmatics 
from all other sciences; when we speak of science in this con- 
nection, we distinguish dogmatics from the more popular expo- 
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sitions of Christian truth, in the Catechism and Confession. 
In treating, then, of the matter of Christian dogmatics, we must 
satisfy ourselves as to the reality of such a distinctive class of 
facts, comprised under the general designation of Christian 
belief, and understand the principle upon which these are 
grouped together, and the propriety of having them thus sepa- 
rated from the general mass of common truths. When, again, 
we come to deal similarly in a critical manner with the form 
of Christian dogmatics, we must satisfy ourselves as to the 
possibility of giving to the materials thus differentiated a 
strictly scientific expression, and we must also very carefully 
note how far the pure idea of science may be modified by 
reason of the peculiar element with which it deals. 

In filling up the sketch now given, we shall overtake what 
we propose as the first part of our paper, inasmuch as the 
analysis of this definition will present us with a full view of 
the idea and nature of dogmatic theology. We purpose, there- 
fore, in this first division of our subject, to treat in order of the 
matter of dogmatics, then of its form, and finally of the rela- 
tion which dogmatics bears to the other theological sciences 
and the place which it occupies amongst them. 

I. Our first inquiry must be regarding the material which 
constitutes the proper contents of dogmatic science. We have 
defined Christian dogmatics as the science of the Christian 
faith ; and the task we have first in hand requires that we 
should carefully analyse that notion of faith which our defini- 
tion specially intends. Precisely in accordance with our view 
of faith will be our treatment of dogmatics. This idea is 
evidently the speciality of our proposition. When we speak 
of science, the word conveys a quite determinate notion which 
has been applied in many other provinces; it is to be re- 
garded as describing a peculiar method of treatment which 
remains fundamentally the same amid all changes of the 
materials with which it deals. Faith, however, is an element 
entirely new,—not by any means merely another mode of 
cognition or presentation, but a veritable new material, in its 
essential character wholly peculiar. In this definition, there- 
fore, of Christian dogmatics as the science of faith, we are 
required to distinguish carefully between the two elements. 
Science is something quite general; but faith is a purely per- 
sonal principle. Science, in our present reference, yields the 
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element of flexibility ; faith yields the element of permanence. 
Yet this personal faith is not to be regarded as merely indi- 
vidualistic. On the contrary, it is in its application quite as 
comprehensive as the other element, for it undertakes to con- 
tribute the entire material which the scientific method formu- 
lates in accordance with a precise and accurate expression. 
Faith, as we employ the term, is certainly not to be regarded 
as merely the exercise of another mental power, correlate 
with the understanding, whether this should be named by us 
simply feeling, or be viewed as a power of immediate intuition. 
Faith is not to be distinguished from knowledge simply by its 
being occupied with transcendental objects, for this would 
merely indicate the function of man’s speculative reason : nor 
yet can this distinction be stated in respect of the degree of 
certainty which it bears with it. We refuse to define faith 
either as a higher exercise of intellect, or as a less stable form 
of knowledge. And we must, consequently, without reserve, 
cast aside any conception of dogmatics that would consider it 
as the science merely of religious affirmation, or would even 
reduce it to a systematic collection of biblical statements 
regarding spiritual facts. Dogmatic theology must, indeed, 
include all this; but this could never constitute dogmatics. 
Certainly we have reached the expression of all this without 
in the slightest advancing beyond the bare idea of science,— 
before having in the least measure introduced the idea of 
faith. Affirmations of all kinds whatsoever, inasmuch as they 
are affirmative, are forms of knowledge, and nothing more. 
Whatever the matter may be of which we affirm, so long as 
we attend simply to the making of an affirmation concerning 
it, we still keep within the common range of science, and have 
not even named the peculiar contents of a science of faith. 
The word faith, as here used by us, is easily distinguished 
from its signification in different connections. And for this 
distinctive application of the term, we have abundant biblical 
warrant. This faith, which forms the matter of Christian 
dogmatics, is concisely and accurately explained in the 
language of St Jude, as that which was once for all delivered 
to the saints. It is thus employed, not to signify any spiritual 
faculty in us, nor yet even the exercise by us of such a faculty, 
but simply to indicate the sum of those divine revelations 
which have been received by the saints—obtained, as St Peter 
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teaches us, through the righteousness of God and our Saviour 
Jesus Christ. Similarly Augustine used the word to signify 
the collective sum of those beliefs which might be regarded 
as constituting the confessional badge of the Christian, and 
which, in this general application, should prove worthy of 
the name of the Catholic faith: Primum ergo fides Catholica 
Christiano necessaria est quia in ipsa distinguuntur filir 
Dei a filiis diaboli. The term has ever since become the 
current expression for Christian doctrine, and so is referred 
immediately to the general body of religious truth. In a 
precisely similar manner we now find, especially among 
German theologians, a ready interchange, without any idea of 
suggesting a distinction, in the designation of their doctrinal 
systems as either Christian dogmatics or a doctrine of faith 
(Christliche Glaubenslehre). We must, however, be specially 
careful here that we do not regard this definition as indicating 
merely a developed collection of affirmations regarding 
spiritual matters, for such, as we have before maintained, 
could never yield anything generically distinct from the 
common sciences. Certainly, had this been all our intention, 
then by the Christian faith we should only mean a body of 
truths belonging to the expression of Christianity, just in the 
same way as we apply the term, Mohammedan faith, to the 
doctrines professed by the followers of the false prophet. 
Now, on the contrary, our distinctive position is, that the 
essence of Christianity belongs to our faith, and is not merely 
an external characteristic attached to it, and expressible by 
the simple prefixing of an epithet. Our faith is something 
per se distinguished from all else. It is not to be regarded as 
the designation of some common property which is to be 
found in Christianity, Mohammedanism, Brahminism, and 
other distinctive expressions of the general religious conscious- 
ness. It is not the name of a simple common principle which 
is differentiated only by determining circumstances, but really 
a new and peculiar principle, the appropriate appellation of 
which has been confusingly applied to matters which have 
with it no fundamental connection. The faith, therefore, of 
which we speak, and which alone is admissible in theology, 
is the Catholic faith—the faith once for all delivered to the 
saints. And this, again, is quite sufficient to distinguish it 
from mere religious affirmation, or the simple assertion of 
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facts belonging to the spiritual sphere; for this faith, once for 
all delivered, we must receive as delivered, and then all the 
special peculiarities belonging to the source and the mode of 
its delivery must necessarily condition its ultimate product. 
Consequently, the faith thus spoken of as an objective fact 
cannot be regarded as a mere series of doctrinal affirmations, 
but is of necessity viewed as essentially something divine, 
inasmuch as the facts are themselves immediate deliverances 
of God. They are not affirmations which we have made about 
God. but disclosures which He has made of His own being in 
relation to us. Hence, however much we may affirm regarding 
divine things, we do not thereby enlarge the range of the 
faith in this definitely objective sense. God only can do this, 
for His utterances alone constitute the contents of the Chris- 
tian faith. Our theology, therefore, is purely a theologia 
revelata, and there can be no material movement outside of 
the divine word. This statement, however, we should be 
particularly careful to note, is not to be regarded as implying 
the mere subjective importance of Christian dogma ; for the 
revelation is certainly not a merely individual and private 
communication, but one publicly delivered, which has received 
the approval and attestation of full ecclesiastical sanction. 
We are obliged here clearly to enunciate such a view, in order 
to avoid the extravagances of fanatics who seek to gain 
support for the assumption of immediate revelations which 
they suppose themselves on purely subjective grounds required 
to obey. Such an opinion is not only utterly false in itself, 
but can claim no countenance whatever from a true historical 
consideration of the facts. It is undoubtedly quite correct to 
say that the early fathers applied the term dogma to the 
fundamental truths of the gospel, the acceptance of which was 
necessary to constitute Christian orthodoxy. Yet here we 
have the Church element ‘introduced, and notwithstanding 
the arguments of Nitzsch' to the contrary, we find here, in 
this assertion of a biblical standard of soundness in the faith, 
the recognition of a public and ecclesiastical sanction, whereby 
Christian dogmas are distinguished from mere individual 
opinions regarding scripture truth. And so Christian dogma, 
or the Christian faith, comes to be understood as identical 
with ecclesiastical dogma, in which is formulated, with the 
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greatest possible accuracy, the avowed belief, not merely of the 
individual, but of the full Christian community. 

With this explanation, therefore, we readily accept the 
definitions of the faith which these old fathers have given, 
and consider the circle of Christian truth to be bounded 
simply by necessity, inasmuch as those several dogmas are 
regarded as fundamental and saving truths. It was in this 
sense, as we have seen, that St Jude understood the faith of 
the saints; and Augustine has very clearly expressed the 
same view in the Enchiridion, where he enumerates all the 
distinctive Christian doctrines as comprising that which it was 
alone sufficient for the Christian to believe. The range, there- 
fore, of dogmas is perfectly definite, and the contents of the 
Christian system may be precisely determined. For as this 
faith has been delivered once for all to the saints, we have 
this body of Christian dogmas from the first materially 
complete, and so in the strictest sense we can have no develop- 
ment of the Christian faith, but only a development of 
Christian dogmatic. The material of doctrinal fact is a 
permanent element which has been delivered to us, from 
which we dare not take, and to which we dare not add. And 
thus the doctrines of pure dogmatics are all properly funda- 
mental articles ; not, indeed, in the sense that they all occupy 
a position of equal importance in the system, but in the sense 
that they are all essential to the perfecting of that system, so 
that the omission of any one would occasion disintegration, 
and destroy the uniformity and compactness of the whole. 
We must therefore recognise a certain complement of dogmas 
as truly constitutive of the science of dogmatics. We seek to 
bind together within it the entire circle of doctrine that has 
grown out of a purely religious interest; and this must 
precisely constitute the contents of dogmatics, neither less nor 
more. Manifestly Christian dogmatics cannot undertake the 
recognition of any dogma that does not distinctively and 
immediately refer to the sphere of religion, that is not 
originated and fully developed within that province. On the 
other hand, no less clearly must dogmatic science find a place 
for every doctrine which has a truly religious interest. The 
commonly expressed distinction between articles of faith as 
pure and mixed, is therefore, in so far, wholly untenable——the 
distinction, that is to say, which has been sought between 
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certain dogmas as purely derivable from scripture, and others 
as simply enunciated truths of reason. In scientific theo- 
logy no such distinction can possibly find place, inasmuch as 
it is altogether devoid of theological importance. And the 
attempt more recently made, to discriminate between doctrines 
as fundamental and non-fundamental, has no scientific, but 
only a practical, significance, inasmuch as it seeks to deter- 
mine, in a purely practical way, what form or development of 
belief may be absolutely essential, not for the scientific 
elaboration of a doctrinal system, but for the attainment of 
personal salvation. 

In thus defining dogma generally as a religious proposition, 
it may seem as if we had left no means of possibly distinguish- 
ing between the departments of Christian dogmatics and 
Christian ethics. We must, however, constantly bear in mind 
what the nature of such separation really is, and on what 
ground we demand or allow that dogmatics and ethics should 
be treated as distinct sciences. Now, it is very evident, to 
begin with, that they together constitute one complete system, 
and that only by their combination do we obtain a full ex- 
hibition of religious truth. Christian doctrine, therefore, 
embraces the doctrines of Christian faith, and the doctrines of 
Christian life. And so we find a scientific worth in the idea 
suggested by Schleiermacher in modern times, and elaborately 
wrought out by Nitzsch, who, under his general scheme of 
Christian doctrine, avows the purpose of consciously blending 
the éontents of dogmatics and ethics. The value of such 
attempts at the recombination of those two elements of 
doctrine lies in the recognition of the essential incompleteness 
of the one without the other, and in the refusal to give a pre- 
cedence throughout, either to creed or to practice. For we 
find no point at which they are really separable. Whenever 
we speak of theology, we mean the doctrine of faith as affected 
by the Christian life; and whenever we speak of the Christian 
life as forming the subject of our Christian ethics, we mean 
our higher human experience as interpenetrated by the in- 
fluences of the divine. The one must, therefore, of necessity 
be interpreted and explained by the other. Neither can be 
known apart, for in the attempt to separate them, each must 
cease to be. On the other hand, however, we must turn to 
inquire in what precise sense we may be justified in recognising 
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the separation of the one from the other for treatment of those 
elements in the doctrinal whole. This question is not satis- 
factorily answered by merely saying, as Harless has done, that 
each is supplemental to the other, but not identical with it. 
We require rather to be informed whether the problems are 
so thoroughly distinct that they may originate, not merely 
different sections of one science, but really two separate 
sciences. The opinion of Nitzsch on this subject seems to be 
that there is one great general science, which he names the 
“ system of Christian doctrine,” which is susceptible of compre- 
hensive treatment, while, at the same time, in order to secure 
more careful elaboration of details, we ought to recognise, as 
subordinate to this, the two correlated sciences of dogmatics 
and ethics, which together precisely cover the ground of Chris- 
tian doctrine. This is manifestly an acknowledgment that 
their separation is justifiable only on the ground of convenience. 
Such a plea, however, is surely the abandonment of all attempt 
to vindicate their separate treatment on scientific principles. 
We certainly can find no reason for advocating such a course, 
save on the ground of expediency. But for that very cause do 
we refuse to acknowledge the reality of a new science of Chris- 
tian doctrine, as well as decline to place dogmatics and ethics 
in the same category as correlated sciences. In defining the 
limits of dogmatics, we confine ourselves to the development 
of religious dogma, which finds fulness of illustration only in 
the development of the Christian life; but whenever those 
developments become prevailingly ethical, then by no purely 
scientific necessity, but simply in order to secure convenient 
and proportionate treatment, we reserve detailed examination 
for a separate inquiry. The ethical treatment of doctrine, 
therefore, we call supplemental to dogmatics; but, on the 
other hand, we do not regard dogmatics as supplemental to 
ethics. The so-called science of Christian ethics is, therefore, 
according to our notion, properly viewed as comprising a series 
of excursuses, whereby the science of dogmatics is freed from 
the encumbrance of unwieldy details. 

Upon stricter investigation, too, we will find this view fully 
borne out by the ethical reference contained in the original 
conception of Christian dogma. When defined as a truth of 
faith, dogma has reference both to the intelligence and the 
will. It is simply that which we must will, in order that we 
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may know (John vii. 17). We may, indeed, find the name 
dogma given sometimes exclusively to the one, sometimes ex- 
clusively to the other.' But it was just this that introduced 
confusion into the use of the phrase, and ultimately rendered 
it with many a term of reproach, and in almost every quarter 
raised against that which it was supposed to represent the 
most bitter prejudices. Only when under this term we have 
combined the two elements according to the requirements of 
Scripture, as specifically stated in that passage to which we 
have just referred, can we accept it as the complete designa- 
tion of the contents of Christian dogmatics. And in this 
comprehensive view the ethical element is manifestly present 
in a large degree, yet not as supplemental to, but as com- 
ponent of, the very idea of Christian dogma. Thus, too, is the 
limit fixed according to which the ethical element may 
legitimately appear in dogmatics. Only in so far as this 
ethical element is an actual component of the idea of dogma ; 
that is, in so far only as the good will is necessary to the 
recognition of the truth, can it vindicate for itself recognition 
in the dogmatic system. The dogmatic and the ethical are thus 
not in themselves contrasted, although we are required to dis- 
tinguish between the dogmatical and the ethical treatment of 
a subject. In the dogmatic treatment, the primary fact must 
everywhere be the religious truth that demands assent; but 
inasmuch as this truth is a fact of religion, the assent yielded 
must also be religious, and intelligent assent can become 
religious only by pursuing a moral development in fulfilling 
the requirements of a good will. Whenever, on the other hand, 
our inquiries concerning the moral aspects seek a relative in- 
dependence, and so claim a primary position, we enter the 
supplemental department of Christian ethics. 

When, therefore, in our definition of dogmatics, we speak of 
the Christian faith as constituting the contents of the science, 
we mean to employ those words in their full and natural sense. 
By faith we do not mean a special kind of knowledge dis- 
tinguished from that which is present in other sciences, either 
in degree of certitude, or in reference to the class of facts with 
which it deals ; and consequently we do not regard the matter 
of Christian doctrine as in any respect a mere accretion of 
spiritual suggestions and results borrowed from any or from 


' Compare Nitzsch, Syst. der Christl. Lehre, s. 56 ff. 
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all of the other sciences. In so far as dogmatics is defined as 
the science of faith, differentiated, that is to say, by the faith 
which constitutes its contents, we cannot possibly regard the 
result as in any sense a mere syncretic patchwork, nor even 
allow it to be viewed as a highly-wrought eclectic system. 
The true differentia, therefore, of Christian dogmatics is found 
in its contents. Whatever we may yet discover regarding its 
form, we are now in a position to maintain that its matter is 
peculiar, and that on this account it claims a place by itself. 
The facts with which dogmatics deals are religious; the facts 
with which other sciences deal are natural. The science of re- 
ligion has a determinate sphere assigned it only when it is de- 
tined as the science of religious faith,—not, however, the science 
of the religious consciousness as comprehending its subjective 
and objective aspects, but of the God-consciousness which is 
primarily awakened and fully permeated by the revelation of 
God. The highest forms which the other sciences may assume 
never rise beyond the regions of knowledge and feeling, yield- 
ing, on the one hand, intelligent assent, and, on the other hand, 
emotional sentiment. It is, however, the special duty of the 
Christian dogmatist carefully to distinguish from all these the 
boundaries of his own science, inasmuch as it refers purely to 
another region in which intellect and feeling cannot be 
admitted as adequate instruments, nor assent and sympathetic 
sentiment as the final cause. The Christian dogmatist has 
therefore primarily to deal, not with religious thoughts and 
feelings, but with religious beliefs ; and, indeed, only in so far 
as our thoughts and feelings are interpenetrated by our beliefs, 
do they, in any valid sense, become themselves religious. 

II. Having thus treated of the special matter of Christian 
dogmatics, we pass on now to deal with the subject of our 
second inquiry, which has reference to the form which gives 
most accurate expression to this given material. This inquiry 
at once seems naturally to demand a twofold investigation : 
for we must, first of all, assure ourselves of the possibility of 
giving a scientific expression to those facts which we have re- 
cognised as constituting the contents of dogmatics, and then 
we must consider the special value and importance of securing 
for our religious beliefs such scientific elaboration. 

1. The possibility of all dogmatic science rests primarily on 
the recognition of a fundamental unity, which gives coherence 
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to what otherwise could only be an inconsistent and incon- 
gruous aggregation of diverse particulars. This essential 
possibility is indeed already involved in the knowledge which 
we have of the materials even now lying prepared to our hand, 
although it is only on the empirical completion of the pro- 
jected task that we can fully and finally establish its reality. 
Successive failures, however, in the attempt to construct a 
system at once true and comprehensive ought not to be 
regarded as by any means a proof of the general impossibility 
of accomplishing such a task. For, just as in the history of 
other sciences we mark many tentative schemes of explana- 
tion and classification before the discovery of a satisfactory 
principle is made, and just as this period of uncertainty is 
proportionate to the complications of that special science under 
consideration, so also may we expect to find in the history of 
Christian theology many inadequate attempts to explain 
particular dogmas, and many false devices for the arrangement 
of the whole. Certainly if the history of theological science be 
considered in a fair and impartial manner, it will appear that 
its development has been quite in accordance with the ordi- 
nary course of scientific progress through conflict and seeming 
retardation, to the firmer establishment of higher truths. 
Yet, notwithstanding the challenge of the theologian for calm 
investigation, we find the demand from many sides impatiently 
urged, that dogmatics should no longer arrogate to itself the 
name of science, or seek a place among the studies of a ° 
cultured and literary age. In our own time there has un- 
doubtedly set in a very strong tendency to disparage all 
attempts at scientific exposition of Christian truth, a very 
general inclination to pronounce judgment without even the 
pretence of a hearing. It is indeed argued that it is of no 
consequence whether the proposed task be executed with 
relative success or not, seeing that the end sought to be 
attained is one that can never, by one method or another, be 
reached. In order, however, to affirm intelligently either the 
possibility or impossibility of any proposed investigation, we 
must, on the one hand, acquaint ourselves with the proper 
boundaries which the principles of that science when most 
accurately expressed prescribe; and, on the other hand, we 
must exactly define the limits of those mental powers by which 
such a task is undertaken. 
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Theologians have certainly often promised to accomplish 
much more than it was possible for them to accomplish. The 
theological programme, thus unwisely sketched, has inevitably 
shewn sad and lasting blanks. This, however, reflects not 
upon the science which has been misconceived, but most 
assuredly upon those who have been guilty of such a miscon- 
ception. Let us accept rather of the first correction which this 
mistake receives, as a genuine contribution toward the estab- 
lishment of the science, and as a newly-added element of per- 
manence and proof of its reality. A beginning must be made, 
not with the fancies and speculations of individual men, but 
with the great broad fact of a religious consciousness, and an 
analysis of its essential contents. Confining ourselves purely 
to the sphere of religion, we must at least start with the fact 
that certain beliets or religious convictions exist and gain 
general acceptance; that in certain wide and important 
respects there is a prevailing agreement as to the mode of 
expressing those fundamental truths. The acknowledgment 
of this fact manifests a real religious interest, which forms the 
indispensable ground of the possibility of dogmatic science. 
When this fact is denied, when the existence of religious 
beliefs is called in question, the theologian can only claim the 
results of a true and honest psychology, and regard such denial 
on the part of an opponent as proof of a radical defect in his 
mental constitution, and of his consequent incompetence fairly 
to deal with such problems. But not only by those who con- 
sciously deny the reality of religion, is the possibility of dog- 
matic science disputed. This is effectually done when an 
independent existence is denied to the science. The philo- 
sopher has often become so narrow as to refuse a special sphere 
to the theologian. In order, however, that he may do this 
with some show of fairness, he ought to be required to shew 
that theological ideas are essentially and undistinguishably 
one with the products of his science; otherwise he is reduced 
to the alternative of allowing to the theologian a distinct 
department, or declaring, with those to whom we have just 
referred, that the ideas with which the pretended science pro- 
poses to deal are purely imaginary. Those only who are them- 
selves fully conscious of a spiritual and religious experience 
can admit the possibility of giving scientific expression to any 
arrangement and elaboration of those facts; but having pos- 
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session of those facts, they cannot reasonably doubt that, being 
separately true, they must harmonize together and find their 
appropriate places in a scientific system. 

Many, however, who would be by no means disposed to deny 
the subject-matter of theology, are unable to grant the possi- 
bility of a theological science, on account of the views which 
they entertain regarding the limitation of human knowledge. 
In arguing against such, we must lay hold upon the con- 
cession which they make of the reality of those facts which 
form the matter of our religious consciousness, and on this 
ground we must maintain that it is impossible to accept of 
those facts in their completeness without distinguishing them 
as the peculiar material of a special science. If, therefore, it 
be admitted that our powers are sufficient for cognising those 
separate facts, we can in no way deny their adequacy to the 
further task of combining and arranging the several elements. 
Such a theory of limitation would be at least altogether 
arbitrary, until the precise point of determination has been 
definitely fixed and rationally approved. In endeavouring to 
fix this point, however, we are necessarily driven back to the 
previous standpoint, which utterly rejects the very idea of the 
reality of religious truth, and repudiates the so-called facts of our 
religious consciousness; or else, in acknowledging the reality 
of those facts, we are obliged to recognise within the compass 
of our cognitive powers a range sufficient to embrace the 
scientific elaboration and theoretic grouping of those appre- 
ciated truths. As previously the theologian claimed the con- 
clusions of a pure psychology, so is he here entitled to claim 
the conclusions of a pure metaphysic in determining the prin- 
ciples of a pure doctrine of relativity, and vindicating the 
reality of a spiritual knowledge for men. But this can be 
done in full consciousness only when we have considered the 
bare necessities for a simple definition of science. We have 
then to ask ourselves the question, What are the conditions 
thoroughly essential in order to realise adequately the true 
idea of science? When we speak of a science, we certainly do 
not mean a complete system of purely-demonstrated truth. 
Every science has its postulates, and is obliged, even while 
assuming the name and emulating the precision of an exact 
science, to acknowledge within itself, in every stage of its 
development, a province of scientific faith. But further, let it 
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be remembered that we are not required, except on the lowest 
ground of a grovelling empiricism, to restrict the name of 
science to such knowledge as is obtained from observation and 
from reasoning upon facts observed. In such departments the 
characteristic powers of human knowledge are scarcely at all 
called into exercise; nor are the capabilities of the human 
intellect in any proper measure tested, until we come to reflect 
not merely upon our observations, nor yet simply on our 
reflections regarding these, but on the spiritual and super- 
sensible elements in the human consciousness. We have here, 
then, still under the name of science, a distinct spiritual agency, 
operating by means of, and in reference to, indubitable spiri- 
tual facts. The scientific product is a spiritual philosophy. 
Now it is only among the maintainers of such a philosophy 
that the question of the possibility of a science of theology can 
arise with any real, earnest significance. The materialist, in 
denying the reality of theology, avoids any necessity for inquir- 
ing into the possibility of its scientific exposition. The vin- 
dicator of a spiritual philosophy, however, just inasmuch as he 
has an interest in recognising the place of scientific faith in 
every department of science worthy of the name, will be 
obliged, in order to the consistent maintenance of his prin- 
ciples, to admit the possibility of a science of faith, however 
much he may be inclined to dispute the reality of any scheme 
proposed. Surely, if we have granted us a scientific faith, 
we can have no reason @ priori for repudiating the idea of a 
science of faith. For among those who recognise the facts of 
faith, there is this universal agreement, that they all acknow- 
ledge the possibility and reality of a fit scientific expression 
being given to the faith element involved in the idea of science. 
Now the theologian does no more than ask permission to enrol 
his peculiar pursuit under the name of a science of faith,— 
finding the speciality of that science, as that of any other 
science must be found, by considering the reflex influence of 
its peculiar subject-matter upon the scientific methods. And 
as we for the present are not engaged upon the question of the 
material characteristics of this science, but simply upon that 
of its formal expression, we speak only of the faith element 
in so far as it characteristically determines the scientific form. 
If scientific faith be regarded as capable of scientific expres- 
sion, then the mere fact that theology deals with facts of faith 
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cannot forfeit for it the title to the name of science. The 
science of theology will therefore take its rank with other 
sciences, chiefly for this reason, that not only does faith appear 
as an element common to all, but also that in all it occupies 
the same fundamental position, and is therefore as essential 
to the sciences of nature as to the science of theology, being 
an indispensable condition of either. While, on the other 
hand, the element of knowledge is not less distinctive than 
that of faith in the construction of this science of faith, the 
proper differentia of the science lying rather in the particular 
stages of development at which the principle of faith appears 
most actively operative. In scientific investigations of nature 
there is a constant endeavour toward the formulating in exact 
expression, in terms of the understanding, that which at an 
earlier stage had been accepted on the ground of faith. In 
the scientific inquiries of theology, however, the faith element 
is throughout recognised as a principle and instrument of 
science. And so, while the advancement of natural science 
consciously tends to circumscribe and more sharply define the 
province of scientific faith, rendering thus the residuum of 
faith more fully entitled to the designation of scientific, the 
advancement of theological science is marked by a conscious 
enlargement of the sphere of faith, each moment in the growth 
of knowledge implying a corresponding development of the 
capabilities of belief. If we might venture upon a generalized 
expression of the difference between the science of nature and 
the science of faith, we should say that the former takes faith 
as its formal principle, while the latter takes faith as its ma- 
terial principle. In the one, it proportionally vanishes; in the 
other, advances to fuller embracement. The standpoint of 
faith is never abandoned by the theologian, and so, while he 
proposes to develop his original faith by means of a fuller and 
more adequate expression, he yet seeks to attain this perfec- 
tion within the domain of faith. The relatively higher form, 
therefore, which it has gained from science, leaves it still faith, 
but no longer in an elementary and unsymmetrical exposition. 
The original faith had in it all the reality, and just because 
the material element is already full, is the demand made 
that the formal expression should attain unto a corresponding 
fulness. 

2. And this naturally brings before us the second point in 
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our present inquiry, namely, to consider the special value and 
ultimate necessity for securing such scientific elaboration of 
our religious beliefs. We can never vindicate the wisdom and 
propriety of realising a possibility, unless we are prepared to 
maintain its importance. The mere possibility of a systematic 
exposition of religious doctrine does not entitle us to under- 
take such a task, unless we have assured ourselves that such an 
elaboration is necessary. This necessity has both a psycho- 
logical and an historical basis, and makes its appearance partly 
in the natural constitution of the human mind, which inevit- 
ably desires to arrange the materials of its knowledge, partly 
in the tendencies manifested universally in the absence of syste- 
matic exposition to diverge into error and inconsistencies. 

The human mind demands that we endeavour to systematise 
the facts which are attainable in any particular province, in 
order that we may learn more regarding the nature of those 
facts themselves, and also that we may assure ourselves of their 
correctness by applying the test of relative consistency. Now 
theological truths all treat of the truths of religion, and the 
unity of the religious idea can be gained only through a con- 
sistent construction of the manifold modes of its expression. 
And just in proportion as in the sphere of religion the list of 
facts which we possess is large and varied, and in proportion 
as the interests involved in them affect vital and important 
points, so here is the necessity for exact investigation and care- 
ful consistency the more decided and pronounced. If in the 
natural sciences the paramount importance of exact and scien- 
tific classification is everywhere acknowledged, thus specially 
must every one who accepts the reality of the facts of a 
religious consciousness, recognise the necessity for accurate dis- 
tribution of those facts under the schemata of the general 
system. But yet, further, we should observe that it is utterly 
impossible to deal with any one isolated fact among our 
religious conceptions. The simplest form of religious truth 
cannot be treated of without involving a reference to other 
cognate truths. If, then, we are to speak of these truly, if we 
are to avoid misrepresentations of facts, the true order and 
concatenation must be recognised, and thus in the very 
simplest enunciation of Christian truth the idea of system is 
already necessarily introduced. 

We have also an historical argument for the necessity of a 
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systematic arrangement of doctrinal truths which may be 
evolved from the very earliest experience of the primitive 
Church. This argument we derive both from what they 
wanted, and from that which they sought to gain. During the 
period covered by the literature of the canon, no attempt was 
made to group the several doctrines into a compact system. 
The need was not yet felt while living witnesses remained 
who could testify to the individual facts of that history around 
which doctrinal conclusions were all necessarily gathered. 
But as more and more the written word was gaining a place 
independent of, and superior to, the personal influence and 
authority of individual teachers, the practice of biblical exposi- 
tion was already, by means of its results, laying the foundation 
of a sort of biblical dogmatics, and, indeed, in a rude and 
general way, providing the main contents of the science. The 
attempt thus made at so early a date to systematise the doc- 
trines which were found stated with little apparent attention 
to orderly arrangement throughout Scripture, inasmuch as it 
expresses a felt want, declares the necessity of a science of 
Christian dogmatics. Little real advance was made toward 
the satisfaction of this acknowledged want during the early 
centuries ; but the important point for us lies in the fact of the 
recognition thus clearly made of a necessity for arranging the 
doctrines into as definite a system as possible. Besides this, 
however, we have a further argument from the practical 
failures consequent upon this fundamental deficiency. Because 
of this utter want of system we find the doctrinal statements 
of the early fathers confused and inharmonious. The desultory 
manner in which they were recorded gave special facility to 
the introduction of error, while rendering its detection all the 
more difficult. For if a system be properly elaborated, imme- 
diately on the introduction of any novelty we straightway 
examine it in relation to cognate and correlate doctrines, and 
much which, viewed simply in itself would create no suspicion, 
when tested by its harmony with a full doctrinal code, will 
appear doubtful, and a strict comparative investigation will 
reveal its incorrectness. When once an articulated system, 
complete within a relative circle, has been attained, no element 
utterly foreign and dangerously incongruous can be introduced 
without speedily betraying its presence by the general dis- 
harmony and derangement which it occasions. 
VOL. XXIV.—NO. XCI1I. G 
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Many of our theologians have refused to look for any traces 
of system in the original revelation of biblical doctrines. But 
we should be careful here to note, that not only have we already 
in the unfolding of biblical doctrine a definite form of system 
according to the exposition of the historical idea, but even the 
elementary forms of an articulated system, where the dogmas 
of Christianity are expounded in their mutual relations of 
subordination and superordination. We discover even here 
the distinction of central doctrines, and doctrines merely 
co-ordinated under these. The primeval revelation of God’s 
relations to man provides a ground for the subordinate doctrines 
of men’s relations to God in a state of innocence and in a state 
of grace. If, then, scripture failed to indicate to us the rela- 
tive subordination of the revealed doctrines, the revelation 
would be not only imperfect, but untrue; for when a central 
and a subordinate dogma have been misplaced, the statement 
becomes not only less satisfactory, but utterly and absolutely 
false. While, therefore, in the original documents we have no 
thoroughgoing attempt at articulate systematising, yet we 
have already not only the materials fully prepared, but even 
the method to a certain extent prescribed, and certain great 
broad lines of development clearly indicated. And thus the 
earliest expression of religious dogma in its simplest and least 
artistic form recognises an inherent and essential necessity 
for systematic exposition, which subsequent ages have en- 
deavoured, under continued consciousness of that necessity, 
variously to supply. 

III. Having thus far dealt with the definition which we have 
accepted of Christian dogmatics, we pass now to consider the 
relation which dogmatics bears to the other theological 
sciences, and the place which it occupies amongst them. In 
one sense, dogmatics is the only science of faith,—the only 
theological science. We shall do better, however, to recognise 
in it rather the central theological science, and to find for the 
other theological studies their appropriate places in reference 
to it. As we follow out the details of this investigation, we 
shal] find that certain of those so-called sciences may be 
viewed as introductory studies, inasmuch as they provide, in 
forms sufficiently wrought, the material out of which dogmatics 
must be constructed; while others are supplementary as 
working out certain details, in particular applications, which 
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the main science cannot specifically develop. We would 
embrace all these under the title of Systematic Theology, which 
ought not certainly to be restricted as the designation of any 
one branch, and particularly ought not to be confined to, but 
only should find the fullest embodiment of its idea in, the 
science of dogmatics. The supplementary theological sciences 
may here be set aside,—the Christian ethics to which we have 
referred at length, and the closely-allied branch of Practical 
Theology which finds popular utterance in the Catechism and 
Church Confessions,—inasmuch as we have distinguished 
these with all necessary precision from the sphere of Dog- 
matics. We confine ourselves, therefore, to a consideration 
of the tributary sciences, whereby, to a great extent, both the 
matter and the form of our science are immediately con- 
ditioned. In such systematic exhibition of religious truth, it 
is evident that we may follow either a historical or a positive 
method, and that the declared purpose of our procedure may 
be either for defence or for instruction, Hence in the theo- 
logical system we shall have a science of Apologetics, which 
may be predominantly either philosophical, or historical, or 
critical ; a science of Historical Theology, which may follow the 
historical development of biblical religion, or trace the history 
of ecclesiastical dogmas and dogmatic formule ; and a Positive 
Theology, which may either take the form of Biblical Dog- 
matics, embracing the simple results of scripture exegesis, or it 
may assume a freer development under the combined influence 
of all those more elementary disciplines in the precise scientific 
expression of Christian Dogmatics. 

The science of Apologetics at once forms an introduction to 
all the other theological sciences, a point of transition from 
the natural to the spiritual, and assumes a certain acquaint- 
ance with the facts and pretensions of the sciences to which 
it leads. The historical theological sciences again connect 
themselves with this preliminary discipline, inasmuch as they 
deal primarily with that which is outward and apparent, 
while they pass beyond this as they treasure up an abundant 
store of facts for the immediate enrichment of those sciences 
which seek to formulate such facts and unfold their significance. 
And, finally, in this series of preparatives, Biblical Theology 
employs the art of exegesis to unfold the meaning of scripture 
truth while retaining only its results——whether these be 
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expressed in a directly historical order, or in accordance with 
some other form of systematic arrangement, and so in its 
higher developments finding utterance in a science first craving 
for and deserving the name of dogmatic, yet in a purely 
biblical expression. Only then, with the full benefit of the 
conclusions gained from all those preliminary studies, and as 
the expression of the full essential truth attained by their 
combined results, do we reach the first elaboration of a 
genuinely scientific Christian Dogmatics. 

1. In relation to apologetical science, Dogmatics must be 
regarded as essentially resting upon it, inasmuch as here all 
that has been secured by the former science must necessarily 
appear as its ultimate grounding. For if Apologetics deals with 
the genuineness and authenticity of the scripture records, the 
results of these investigations must appear in Dogmatics in 
the reception of these scriptures as an infallible ground and 
ultimate source; if it deals with the general question of 
Christian evidences, the results must appear in Dogmatics in 
the acceptance of the Christian religious ideas; if it deals with 
the question of the possibility of certain scripture facts, as of 
miracles, prophecy, &c., all these reappear in Dogmatics, when, 
from their apologetically established possibility, we dogmatically 
maintain their reality. Yet while we acknowledge this 
intimate connection which subsists between the science of 
Apologetics and the science of Dogmatics, we must be equally 
careful to avoid any confusion regarding their distinctive 
spheres. That the same material must be wrought up in the 
one as well as in the other, far from being any argument in 
favour of their combination, is a very special reason for rigidly 
observing their distinctness. Every attempt, then, to unite 
the apologetic and dogmatic aspects of the same subject must 
necessarily result in the most inextricable and utter confusion. 
If it is sometimes felt to be difficult to observe those distinc- 
tions in actual treatment, it should then be remembered that 
it must be correspondingly difficult for those who use treatises 
so constructed, to mark, while they pass from one section to 
another, the importance and reality of such a distinction. 
In our more popular and current theological works, we every- 
where discover a slovenly disregard of this very important 
consideration, and thereby theological science has suffered 
degeneration as regards both its proper matter and its specific 
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form. For we must bear in mind that this distinction is by 
no means confined to any one section of Christian dogmatics, 
but in the exposition of every doctrine we may have an 
apologetic as well as a strictly dogmatic treatment. Thus 
the dogmatist is here beset with dangers on every hand, and is 
everywhere tempted to carry the purely apologetical treatment 
into the body of his dogmatics, which inevitably leads to 
diffuse and fruitless discussion. We very willingly accept the 
statement of Martensen, that Dogmatics not only presents, but 
proves, the Christian doctrines; and very readily do we 
acknowledge the importance of this proving when understood 
in the sense in which his work shews that it has been 
employed by him. By this proving, however, we cannot at all 
intend the setting side by side in one section argument 
addressed to those without, and statement delivered to those 
within. Ullmann has very properly noticed, in reference to 
the idea of the sinlessness of Jesus, that the apologetic and 
dogmatic methods for the treatment of the subject are entirely 
different ; and it is not difficult to see how much his beautiful 
and classical treatise owes to the scientific precision with 
which he keeps constantly before him his apologetic aim, and 
refuses to mingle any interrupting dogmatic disquisitions. 
Quite similar statements might be made in reference to many 
other points of Christian doctrine. The resurrection of Christ 
has a dogmatic aspect, in so far as it is viewed as forming the 
completion of His redemption work, and an apologetic aspect, 
in so far as it may be used in the argument for miracles. But 
we have no sooner arranged the line of argument with refer- 
ence to one of those aspects, than we understand how impossible 
it is satisfactorily to interweave with it that peculiar to the 
other. 

We have already seen how this apologetical science is 
related to the proper introduction to dogmatics, yet even there 
we must be careful not to regard this relation as by any means 
implying identity. This mistake has been made by Oosterzee, 
who has supplemented his introduction proper by what, as the 
first part of his dogmatics, he calls the Apologetic Foundation, 
and in which he treats of the general ideas of Religion, Revela- 
tion, and Holy Scripture. The same sort of blunder is also 
committed by Nitzsch, whose introduction treats quite properly 
of the idea of a Christian system, and of the history of attempts 
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to construct such a system, but improperly of the subject-matter 
of such a system, which he characterises as religion and revela- 
tion, and of the laws of cognising Christian doctrine—namely, 
holy scripture, and its interpretation. The same encyclo- 
pedaic principle which leads to the inclusion of all this matter, 
borrowed from the distinct science of Apologetics in a mass, 
would require the development of a full system of religious 
philosophy and the minute elaboration of the principles of 
biblical hermeneutics. If the proper matter of introduction 
be not carefully observed, we lose sight entirely of any prin- 
ciple whereby to distinguish the several theological sciences. 
We have already incidentally suggested what, to our own 
mind, constitutes the proper contents of an introduction to 
dogmatics. First of all, the idea of the science must be 
carefully enunciated, and, by way of definition, we must pre- 
cisely distinguish it from the cognate theological sciences, and 
especially from those with which, owing to their affinity to it, 
there might be some danger of confusion. Secondly, the 
sources from which the several dogmas comprehended in the 
system—as definitely prescribing the exact circle of accepted 
doctrine—may be legitimately drawn, must be enumerated, 
and their relative importance stated. And then, finally, a 
concise account must be given of previous attempts to elabo- 
rate the science of Christian faiths, confining our interest 
purely to specifically determining moments in its historical 
development, and indicating, in conclusion, our own standing 
in church and history. 

There is thus, it must be seen, no reason why we should, 
either in the body of our dogmatic treatise or in an intro- 
ductory sketch for such a work, lose sight of the characteristic 
distinction between the science of Dogmatics and the science 
of Apologetics. 

2. With the historical theological sciences, Dogmatics stands 
in a yet more intimate connection, inasmuch as those bis- 
torical investigations contribute not merely to the founda- 
tions of dogmatic science, but also very largely to its actual 
material. Each dogma which can vindicate for itself a place 
in the positive doctrinal system has already appeared, not 
only in Scripture, but also (in various phases of its develop- 
ment) in the confessional utterances of the Church; and 
thus we never do reach any statement of dogma suitable in 
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its form for insertion in the dogmatic system until it has 
been subjected to a full investigation, according to its his- 
torical importance, in view both of its biblical and its 
ecclesiastical setting. As, therefore, apologetical studies yield 
materials for a full introduction to Dogmatics, so the results of 
the historical sciences, of Biblical Theology, and the history of 
the development of religious and church doctrines, yield 
materials out of which the positive science of Christian 
Dogmatics must be constructed. 

What precisely do we mean by Historical Theology? The 
history of theology, like that of all other sciences, does not 
signify the recital of all that has been thought or said regard- 
ing theological matters, but is strictly confined to that which 
is generally important in the regular development of the 
science. The dogmatist finds it his peculiar privilege and 
bounden duty to rid himself of encumbrances which retarded 
the advance of his predecessors, as well as avail himself of every 
substantial gain which they may have secured. All that the 
past has shewn reason for rejecting, the present must likewise 
readily set aside; and all that it has shewn reason for retaining 
or adding to its stores, ought to be regarded as a most valuable 
inheritance by the investigator of the present age. But inas- 
much as the historical development has not been regular nor 
always consistent in its application, the historical survey must 
leave no period unexamined, in order that subsequent criticisms 
may be sifted, the unwarrantable intrusion of current heresies 
caught at their very entrance, and the important suggestions 
which had long been overlooked fully brought out to view. 

All this will be very generally acknowledged, and indeed no 
one who is at all competent to speak upon the subject will 
deny the importance of historical investigations regarding the 
development of all the sciences. When we come, however, 
to consider the relation which these historical studies bear to 
the positive treatment of the scientific facts, we find great 
diversity of opinion and much misunderstanding. The 
erroneous tendencies here are ready to assume one extreme or 
other, either substituting a mere historical reswmé for a 
doctrinal exposition, or ignoring altogether the significance of 
the dogmatic developments of the past. We will readily find 
examples of both these tendencies, which will unfold to us at 
once the unsatisfactory consequences to which they lead, and 
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indicate the advantages of a true scientific method which avails 
itself of the interchange of influences between the sciences, 
without in any way confusing their boundaries. 

The determined confusion between the spheres of the 
sciences of History and of Dogmatics is mainly chargeable upon 
the rationalists, or those who manifest at least a decidedly 
rationalistic basis; and precisely at this point do we discover 
the distinctive merits and deficiencies of this school. It was 
undoubtedly through their influence that the importance of 
historical investigation in reference to religious dogma came 
to be fully recognised, and through their labours a rigidly 
scientific form was first given to the history of dogmatic 
development; but it must also be acknowledged that too 
frequently they permitted the ardour of their historical 
interest utterly to extinguish all personal appreciation of 
positive doctrinal truth as the expression of individual belief. 
The correctness of this general statement may be fully sup- 
ported by a reference to the case of broad-church theological 
teachers in our own land, with whom the tendency seems ever 
increasing to serve up a mere historico-critical investigation of 
dogma, not as an introductory or supplementary study, but as 
the substitute for, and only remaining representative of, a 
positive science of Dogmatics. Whenever religious truth has 
ceased to exert a supreme and guiding influence upon the 
heart of the investigator, the theologian immediately passes 
into a mere antiquarian or annalist. With such extreme 
cases, however, we have no concern, for to their productions, 
whatever name they may assume, we certainly must unhesi- 
tatingly refuse the title of dogmatic science. But we find 
others who, with undoubted personal interest in the doctrines 
of which they treat, are yet too powerfully influenced by 
rationalistic modes of thought, and give accordingly undue 
prominence to the historical element, and a correspondingly 
inadequate representation of the strictly doctrinal, in their 
contributions to Christian Dogmatics. We may cite, as a very 
favourable and instructive example, Carl Hase, of Jena, whose 
Evangelisch-Protestantische-Dogmatik seems to us to present 
the utterances of an earnest and honest theologian, sadly over- 
laid and obscured by the unwieldy encumbrance and dispro- 
portionate insertion of historical details. He has endeavoured, 
indeed, in his preface to meet such objections as might arise 
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against this mode of treatment, by strongly urging the claims 
of history, maintaining with undoubted truth that dogma can 
be understood only in the full light of its historical setting.' 
In order, however, to satisfy this demand, the historical 
element ought to appear merely as the setting which brings 
into necessary prominence the full dogmatic exposition, and 
our charge against Hase simply is, that he allows the sub- 
ordinate part to assume the chief place of importance as the 
main end of the science. A reference to his regular mode of 
distribution will confirm this. Each doctrinal division he sub- 
divides into two sections—a philosophical investigation (Philo- 
sophische Untersuchung) and a historical presentation (His- 
torische Darstellung). Manifestly in neither of these sections 
do we find a fit place for the systematic exposition of doctrinal 
facts. Under the historical section, we have in full presentation 
both the biblical and ecclesiastical mouldings of doctrinal 
expression—the biblical form of doctrine appearing simply as 
the first stage in its historical development. Consequently, in 
order to attain some appearance of dogmatic treatment, the 
author is obliged to append to his historical section a paragraph, 
which he entitles, Resultat, in which he endeavours to bring 
his historical investigations to a point. This, however—and 
the consequence is quite a natural one—means little more 
than a summary critical estimate of the historical positions 
previously stated. In opposition, therefore, to the entire 
principles of this method, we maintain that all this historical 
section properly belongs to the two distinct sciences of Biblical 
Theology and the History of Dogma, which by the dogmatist 
ought to be regarded simply as preliminary sciences which 
provide the materials for his science, of which however only 
the results, and not the minute and orderly unfolding, should 
be given under the name of Dogmatics. 

We must now pass on to notice the errors which arise at the 
other extreme, from the utter ignoring of the claims of history, 
and the consequent loss occasioned by the absence of so very 
important a part of the dogmatic material. If, as we have 
seen, the undue penetration of history into the sphere of Dog- 
matics is chargeable on the rationalists as being either their 
own work, or at least indicating the traces of their influence, 


_ } Compare Vorrede zur Zweiten Auflage, iv. and v.; also Dogmatik, sec. 9. 
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we find here no less clearly that the exclusion of comparative 
exposition is the result of an extreme reaction against this 
dangerous and prevailing tendency, and that those who unduly 
ignore the historical element—in so far as they are themselves 
competent scholars, and thoroughly aware of the facts which 
they ignore—have been misled by the excesses of an exag- 
gerated Pietism. We have here certainly a thorough reaction 
in favour of biblical simplicity, all the formal developments of 
the ages being regarded as a positive encumbrance, and truth 
being sought purely by the methods of scriptural exegesis and 
the spiritual experience of the individual. And yet even in 
this development do we find a curious connection between 
these theologians and the school whose tenets they abjure, 
inasmuch as they cling to the historical element, only retreat- 
ing to the first stage of development, and refusing to follow it 
out. In abandoning the historical at this point, they altogether 
forfeit any right to have their productions ranked as scientific. 
A confusing and unstable element of subjectivity has crept in, 
which opens the door to the free entrance of all manner of 
arbitrariness and caprice. They have, in short, assumed at 
once the position of believers in the apostolic age; and the 
system which they construct is consequently but an antiquated 
monument, which, in seeking association with the present, can 
only appear a strange anachronism. The characteristic defects 
of this school has been very ably indicated by Ritschl, who, 
with special reference to Beck, complains of the poverty of 
thought and lack of all genetic unity of grasp in those utter- 
ances of this party which have been put forth under the name 
of science. Certainly, when he characterizes the Christliche 
Lehrwissenschaft of Beck as a production in no way differing 
from a second-rate sermon, but for the infusion of several very 
hard words, many will be quite ready to agree with me in 
saying that this language is by no means exaggerated or over- 
harsh. This is quite a necessary consequence of that indivi- 
dualism which forms the prominent feature in the character of 
this theological school. Ignoring all past developments, they 
are thrown wholly on their own resources, and therefore, while 
they occasionally may start a new vein of thought, they much 
more frequently illustrate the weakness of the individual if 
pitted against the race. “This kind of theology,” says Ritschl, 
“is deliberately isolated from any history of theology, and that, 
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too, not merely in so far as this last is a special science, but 
also in so far as it presents the connection of the religious ideas 
that regulate the Church.”’ And thus it will appear that the 
efforts of those writers to make the biblical element the sole 
material for reflection, inevitably tend to the depreciation of 
that which it was their intention to exalt. The biblical method 
which they follow is necessarily partial, inasmuch as they 
neglect to give due consideration to that idea of the Church 
which occupies so prominent a place in scripture, and elevate 
in its place the individual saint, which in scripture holds only a 
quite subordinate position, as forming one member in the one 
grand comprehensive household of the faith. 

We claim, therefore, that a distinction be always carefully 
marked between the spheres of historical and biblical theology, 
and the sphere of that scientific form of doctrinal exposition 
which bases itself upon the developments of later experience 
and the determinations of church life. We not only acknow- 
ledge the possibility of constructing special sciences according 
to the predominance of the historical or the biblical element, 
but we very earnestly urge, in the interests of Christian Dog- 
matics, that those supplementary sciences receive their own full 
development apart. In the method of our dogmatics, however, 
we recognise the presence of biblical, historical, and experi- 
mental elements, which we view, not as separate sections in the 
systematic exposition, but as necessarily interwoven in each 
distinct dogmatic utterance. We certainly cannot regard any 
dogma as faithfully and truly expressed unless it bases itself 
upon scriptural statement, satisfies all real scientific require- 
ments, and corresponds to the special experience of the pious 
believer. At the very outset we must enumerate a full state- 
ment of the biblical exhibition of each dogma, and only as 
illustrative of this may the results of speculation be introduced. 
The tendency of the age, in so far as it is inclined to yield any 
place to theology, is undoubtedly to overlook this elementary 
principle, and to palm off a Philosophy of Religion under the 
name of Christian Dogmatics. Such defective presentations of 
divine truth, inasmuch as they do not recognise the complete- 
ness of the system, fail to afford a satisfactory exposition of any 
of the individual elements. But in every earnest attempt at 


? Ritschl, History of the Doctrine of Reconciliation and Justification (English 
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dogmatic construction, while the form is scientific, the matter 
must always be biblical ; and whenever the strictly scientific 
exposition may seem out of harmony with the simplicity of 
biblical truth, this seeming incongruity must be overcome 
through contact with the common forms of Christian expe- 
rience. 

Until this determinate distinction of spheres be made 
between the several theological sciences, no really scientific 
standard can be attained in this department; and no less 
certain is it, that until their essential connection and central 
point of union be found in the science of Christian Dog- 
matics, we cannot, in any true sense, have a sufficiently 
strong motive principle by which, as constituting a chief science 
of faith, the reproach is first removed from the theological 
sciences of theirs being merely fragmentary and incomplete. 
The interests of the special sciences suffer when, on the 
one hand, their boundaries are not fixed with sufficient exact- 
ness ; or when, on the other hand, their range is unduly confined 
by an excessive elaborateness of minute distinctions. The 
history of scientific development affords constant illustration 
of the danger which results from the neglect of a rigid 
methodology, and also of the no less serious drawbacks 
attendant upon the continued subdivisions of the constituent 
elements. In the earlier ages of scientific elaboration, the 
evils usually arose from carelessness, and want of accurately 
distinguishing the boundaries of one science from those of 
another. Even where a more careful distribution was partially 
attempted, and where scientific treatises were fully restricted 
to the peculiar matter of that science with which they pro- 
fessed to deal, there still continued much confusion regarding 
the arrangement and proportionate treatment of the several 
departments, and minute thoroughness of detail could not by 
any possibility be thus attained. Such relative perfection 
could be reached only when the several subordinate sections 
had been fairly partitioned and elaborate monographs pre- 
pared on each, whereby each might be carefully expounded in 
all its details. The danger which now threatens, indeed, 
seems rather to arise from a tendency to too minute partition 
of subjects, together with the failure to perceive the intimate 
connection which subsists between these as parts of one great 
whole. And thus it well becomes the theologian to insist 
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upon the importance of Dogmatics, as furnishing in the circle 
of the theological sciences the common point in which their 
generic unity is most clearly seen, and in which alone their 
comprehensive treatment becomes legitimate. 

By thus defining the idea of Dogmatics, and indicating the 
scientific idea according to which its contents must be 
formulated, we necessarily raise for ourselves the question of 
the distribution of those separate dogmas in their compre- 
hensive system. The orderly grouping of the several church 
doctrines, and their methodic arrangement in systematic 
connection, are results obtained only through the gradual 
development of church dogma, answering to the immediate 
expression of individual spiritual wants. In the progress of 
dogmatic definition, there is necessarily a reflex of the special 
characteristics of the particular age in which that moment of 
its development is attained, and inevitably that dogma around 
which controversy centres leaves its characteristic impression 
upon the systematic doctrinal utterances of contemporary 
theologians. When any really important point of Christian 
doctrine is thus passing through a crisis which must for after 
times decide its significance and relative theological position, 
it does not remain optional with the individual religious 
teacher whether or not he will bring this point into special 
prominence. In accordance with the religious spirit of his 
age, he is required to acknowledge the importance of the 
controversy, and in one way or other accept its issues for the 
exacter determination of that particular doctrine. Hence may 
we expect to find generally (and of course very specially in the 
earlier periods of tentative construction), a full reflex of 
contemporary Polemics in the deliverances of Dogmatics. 
According as special interest for the time settles round the 
fundamental questions respecting the doctrines of the Godhead, 
the person of Jesus Christ, or the fact of human sin, will we find 
the typical systems reflect distinctively Trinitarian, Christo- 
logical, or Anthropological characters. 

(1.) As Christ was Himself, in His own person, the primary 
source of all religious truth, so His first disciples, dealing in 
immediateness with the fresh principles of spiritual life, could 
not possibly themselves assume the office of systematizing the 
fulness of the spiritual idea. The apostolic function was 
distinctively to enunciate, in varied forms, and in accordance 
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with all circumstances actually arising in their experience, 
those living truths which Jesus had given forth with all the 
freeness and freshness of germinal principles. Their work was 
still characteristically the same as that of Jesus the teacher; 
and the reiteration of what He had said, together with the 
narration of what He had done, and the didactic combination 
of those two elements, whether in the form of address or 
epistle, could only through them receive further development, 
in so far as new forms of life and character were demanding a 
special application or a more detailed exposition of those 
fundamental evangelical truths. 

(2.) As we enter the age of the Church Fathers, we come 
into nearer relation with the attempts at systematic con- 
struction. Yet even here we have no single comprehensive 
arrangement of dogmatic truth. It was the age first of 
Apologies, and subsequently of Polemics, both of which provide 
rich materials for the elaborative efforts of more peaceful 
days. Already in the contributions of the Fathers we have 
the germs of many possible courses of dogmatic development, 
which theologians of future days actually have wrought out. 
The only theologians, however, of this period who are of 
primary importance for dogmatics, are Gregory of Nyssa and 
Augustine. The doctrine of the Trinity received specific 
determination through the dogmatic investigation of Gregory 
(UOratio Catechetica), who sought to vindicate the trinitarian 
position as the only possible means of avoiding, on the one 
hand, the unproductive monarchian tendency of Judaism, and, 
on the other, the irrational hypotheses of Polytheism. When, 
therefore, Augustine came to deal with this question, he found 
it already fully stated, and all the points at issue singled out 
for further determination. A similar history belongs to the 
anthropological question. Properly speaking, it also arose 
with Gregory (De Creatione Hominis, and De Anima et 
Resurrectione), who treated of man in a most suggestive 
manner. Interested, however, as Augustine was mainly in 
eschatological results, he concerned himself almost exclusively 
with the development of the doctrines of sin and grace. 
Augustine was the first to compose a compendium of doctrine, 
according to a specially announced method; but the En- 
chiridion—De Fide, Spe et Caritate—falls back to the 
earlier biblical standpoint of the apostolic age, and is of no 
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peculiar importance in the illustration of the Augustinian 
type of doctrine. The dogmatic importance of this age lay, 
not in its classifications, but in its elaboration of details. 
When therefore Joannes Damascenus presents a harmony of 
these several dogmatic positions (IIny7 Tvwosws), we have here, 
in conjunction with the Patristic creeds, the digested material 
for definite dogmatic arrangement. 

(3.) Damascenus was properly a scholastic born in the 
patristic age. In him we already find the prevailing ten- 
dencies of the scholastic Dogmatics, which appear under the 
varying forms of Libri Sententiarum and Libri Summarum. 
While their elaborations of doctrinal details are very insigni- 
ficant, the systematic theologian cannot express too strongly 
his indebtedness to the schoolmen for the minute and labo- 
rious care with which they sought to reduce to orderly method 
the unorganised material that lay to their hand. Thus, then, the 
fathers contributed the matter ; the schoolmen in a dependent 
manner furnished the form; while the reformers combined 
the two with living significance. 

(4) For the rest our interest is, meantime, not with the 
history of dogmatics in respect of its matter, nor even 
generally in respect of its form, but purely with the special 
principles of arrangement and classification of doctrines which 
at various times prevailed. At an early period, as we have 
seen, the doctrine of the Trinity was brought into special 
prominence, and its peculiar importance as a principle of 
classification in Dogmatics was soon fully recognised. Thus we 
may very conveniently and comprehensively group our review 
of theological systems according to the four classes of arrange- 
ment rendered possible by the recognition of this idea. 

(a.) We have, first of all, those who hold literally to the 
threefold division suggested by the distinction of divine 
persons—Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. The inadequacy of 
this method was already acknowledged by Calvin, who sought, 
in accordance with the previous example of the apostle’s creed, 
to escape the inconvenience of a forced inclusion of all theo- 
logical truth under these three heads, by appending a fourth 
book on the idea of the Church and the Sacraments. In the 
Lutheran Church the acknowledgment was even more ex- 
plicitly made by Melanchthon, who introduced what has been 
called the topical method (essentially a modification of the 
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trinitarian), in which a special place was given to the doctrine 
of man. In modern times we find several philosophical 
theologians following the trinitarian principle of division in 
quite another sense, accepting it simply as a convenient 
expression of the Hegelian threefold notion of evolution. 
With a thoroughly evangelical intention, however, the same 
scheme of arrangement has been adopted by Martensen in all 
its simplicity. The treatment of the doctrines of creation and 
sin, under the doctrine of the Father, seems extremely forced 
and unnatural; while, under the doctrine of the Spirit, the 
eschatological question finds no appropriate position. The 
principle of division at present prevailing among theologians 
seems to be the topical modification of the trinitarian scheme 
in some form or other, e.g. with Hodge, Oosterzee, &c. This 
system is justly objected to as mechanical, and making a 
retrogression toward the formal methods of scholasticism. 

(b.) We have next those who, giving special prominence to 
the doctrine of God the Father, become thus peculiarly 
theological as to their system, and accordingly, in various 
ways, modify their divisions. Under this head we are not 
required to specify those who have developed a merely theistic 
belief, under the various modifications of Kantism, nor those 
who hold purely Socinian doctrines as rejected by the evange- 
lical church. But confining ourselves to the faith maintained 
within the bosom of the orthodox church, we find our principal 
illustration of this tendency in the federal system expounded 
by Cocceius, and afterwards, in a thoroughly independent 
manner, wrought out by Witsius. The Father, as the covenant- 
maker, is central throughout. As to the capabilities of this 
arrangement, we can quite understand the position of man’s 
creation, and anthropology generally, under the idea of the 
covenant of works, yet even here there are many points in the 
doctrine of God which can find no natural place ; and when the 
covenants of grace and redemption are distinguished, we have 
certainly room secured for the proper treatment of the prac- 
tical and ethical elements in the doctrine of salvation, but the 
idea of the historical Christ cannot find adequate and fit 
expression. Thus even in its most carefully elaborated and 
least objectionable form, we find much in the federal system 
that is arbitrary and unsatisfactory. 

(c.) We come next to those who give special prominence to 
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the ideas of the person and the work of Christ, seeking to 
develop their system from these, and thus variously modifying 
their classification. That all truly Christian theology must be 
Christo-centric, we gladly acknowledge. That in order to 
secure this, it is necessary to make the principle of division 
Christological, we as positively deny. Various modern theo- 
logians—notably Liebner and Thomasius—have sought to 
develop their systems purely in accordance with the Christo- 
logical principle. Their Anthropology, however, is necessarily 
either an unwieldy excrescence, or is utterly insignificant ; 
while their Theology is in an unbecoming manner dismembered, 
appearing and reappearing only parenthetically. How the 
true Christo-centric character of theology may be conserved 
without pressing into false positions any of the other Christian 
dogmas, we shall endeavour afterwards to shew. 

(d.) We come now, in the last place, to consider those 
systems which give special value for classification to the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit, and which may, therefore, be 
styled Pneumatological. Though this principle has not been 
methodically wrought out like the others, we find many 
treatises on the Holy Spirit which are practically theological 
compendiums; but as they do not profess to be such, they 
escape the charge of incompleteness which otherwise might be 
brought against them. In the theological lectures of Dr 
M‘Laggan of Aberdeen, it has been shewn how a system 
might be developed from the standpoint of this doctrine. 
The classical passage (John xvi. 8-11) is made the basis of 
several lectures, which note how the ideas of sin, satisfaction, 
justification, &c., may be most fruitfully developed in unfold- 
ing the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. Under such a mode of 
treatment, however, many important dogmas car receive only 
passing notice, and that, too, with a decided colouring from 
the peculiar principle of their classification. Under this class 
we may also include those systems which are developed from 
the standpoint of the religious consciousness, whether it 
appears as feeling or as conscience, inasmuch as the occasion 
of raising this principle into such importance arises from a 
partial confusion between the human conscience and the 
divine consciousness. The subjective arbitrariness consequent 
upon the employment of this latter scheme of arrangement is 
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as evident as the narrowness which we previously intimated as 
belonging to its more distinctly biblical form. 

It only remains for us now to attempt to find a principle for 
the systematic classification of Christian dogmas, which shall 
be free from all the deficiencies apparent in those schemes 
already enumerated, while securing an accurate and compre- 
hensive exhibition of Christian truth. Of such a principle it 
certainly is required, first of all, that it be thoroughly central, 
so that all the several dogmas may find natural and uncon- 
strained positions around it, and that their relations to it may 
be at all times easily discovered. Then, again, it must not be 
an abstract metaphysical principle, nor one in the philosophical 
sense absolutely ultimate, but, on the contrary, it must have a 
purely religious significance, and its pre-eminence must have 
reference solely to the range of the religious ideas. The 
failure to mark this relativity in the character of the theo- 
logical principle has been occasion of the most serious errors 
among speculative theologians. In Christian Dogmatics we 
can have no abstract developments of theology or of anthro- 
pology. A doctrine of God in Himself would be utterly 
incomprehensible to us, and a doctrine of man in himself would 
be no less mysterious ; while the one as well as the other is, of 
necessity, to be regarded as wholly foreign to the intention of 
divine revelation. In reference to the idea of God, it has been 
well remarked by Hase, that the “absolute, stripped of all 
other qualities, is a thoroughly unknown God, whom religion 
has neither sought after nor found.” Now, religion has not 
sought after this idea simply because it is not a religious idea, 
but a darkly confused blending of the religious and the philo- 
sophical. Religion is emphatically a science of velations—a 
practical science. In the treatment of it we must institute 
the most searching investigations concerning all ideas that are 
religious, refusing to encumber ourselves with any question 
lying outside. Whatever we can shew to be a religious idea, 
rightly claims for itself a theological interest. Only in the 
religious sphere can God be known, and therein He is known 
as He stands in immediate and definite relations to the world 
and man. Therefore we lay hold upon the fact of God’s relat- 
ing Himself to humanity as the central principle according to 
which the investigations of theology must proceed, and under 
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direction of which the several dogmas must be systematically 
arranged. 

In contrast, then, to all those previous schemes of dogmatic 
classification, we propose this principle of the relations between 
God and man as at once comprehensive of all truly Christian 
dogmas, and exclusive of those metaphysical speculations 
which have too often been allowed in actual treatment to 
intrude within the realm of Christian Dogmatics. Starting 
from this general principle, we have the contents of the 
science arranged under three divisions—1. The Doctrine of the 
Normal Relations between God and man; 2. The Doctrine of 
the Breach in the Normal Relations between God and man; 3. 
The Doctrine of the Restoration of the Normal Relations 
between God and man. We can only now in further detail 
state the leading subdivisions of each of those parts, in order 
to vindicate the comprehensiveness of this scheme of distribu- 
tion, and shew how in each the deficiencies of corresponding 
parts of other systems are avoided. 

The first part is naturally subdivided into—Ist, The Chris- 
tian Doctrine of God; and, 2d, The Christian Doctrine of 
Creation. Under the first we investigate the truths of His 
Being, Unity, and Personality, the distinction of the divine 
Persons and the divine Attributes. In the regular course of 
those inquiries there is a definite progress manward. The very 
Being of God is conceived in terms of His relation to man; all 
the determinations concerning His character bear upon human 
necessities, and, finally, the most distinctive community of 
interests is unfolded in the treatment of the divine Attributes. 
Under the second subdivision we state the process and fact of 
God’s relating of Himself to the works of His own hand. We 
require to determine consecutively God’s creation of the world, 
of man in his complexity of body, soul, and spirit, the institu- 
tion of natural law, and the special position which man was 
intended to occupy in the economy of God’s universe. There 
is here also very evidently a progress of God toward man, as 
from stage to stage, the idea of man as the centre of God’s 
creation becomes more and more clear, from the unfolding of 
God's purposes in the creation of man, and the sphere of life 
and action for which He had intended him. The advantages 
of this scheme will appear when contrasted with that classifica- 
tion most generally in favour, according to which anthropology 
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is wholly severed from theology. Inasmuch as there is no 
natural separation between these two, the necessary conse- 
quence of forcibly disjoining them is, that the distribution of 
subjects becomes purely arbitrary. The anthropological section 
necessarily begins with the idea of man’s origin, but this should 
certainly have been already treated of in the previous part 
under the works of God. Of the confusion resulting from such 
a scheme of classification, the Dogmatics of Hodge, Oosterzee, 
and many others, will afford abundant examples. If further, 
with Rothe, we distinguish Anthropology from Hamartology, 
we find for it a suitable position within our first division, from 
the parts of which it cannot with any propriety be disjoined. 
And once again, in opposition to Hase, we maintain the desir- 
ability of following the order of subordinate divisions which we 
have indicated. Good service has been done by Hase for Dog- 
matics, from his consistent exhibition of the importance of this 
general principle of relativity ; but his treatment of the anthro- 
pological questions before the theological is altogether inde- 
fensible, and has resulted in much confusion. Only from God 
as centre can the idea of the relations between God and man 
be developed. 

The second part is occupied simply with the one great subject 
of sin. We may here perhaps distinguish two principal topics. 
1. The Fact of Sin—under which we treat of the nature of God’s 
relation to evil, the active principle of seduction, the relative 
questions regarding human freedom, and the ultimate signifi- 
cance and real essence of human sin. 2. The Consequences of 
Sin—under which we treat of the connection between sin and 
suffering, the idea of death as the doom of sin, the transmission 
of guilt, and the generally enfeebled condition of fallen and 
sinful humanity. Regarding this section, it is unnecessary to 
say much, seeing that it precisely corresponds to the Hamar- 
tology of Rothe, to the latter part of the Anthropology of Hodge 
and Oosterzee, and to the Ponerology of Nitzsch. We may 
only remark that in this division, just as in the former, there 
is a regular progression from God toward man, and the con- 
sistent development throughout is directed to shewing that 
God cannot permit man to cast off the tokens of His divine 
relationship, without having these in another form rendered 
evident through the inflictions of penal justice. 

The third part is necessarily much more extensive than the 
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previous ones, and, as a mere question of due proportion, 
demands at least one half of the entire space devoted to the 
science of the Christian faith. Upon the basis of facts with 
which our previous studies have furnished us regarding the 
character of God and regarding the character and actual con- 
dition of man, we are required here to state and explain the 
means employed to effect the restoration of man to God’s 
favour ; the fact of this reconciliation as wrought in man; and 
all the consequences and developments actually flowing out 
from this. We therefore propose for this section the following 
fivefold division: Ist. The Person of the Saviour—wherein 
must be gathered together the dogmatic elements in the life 
of Christ, as illustrating the truth of His incarnation, and the 
most emphatic expression given to the glorious truth, that 
here again is the possibility realised of man being united in 
the closest filial relation to God, that in Jesus a living 
embodiment of the truth is given, that the grand end of 
humanity—no mere fanciful ideal—is to be at one with God. 
2d. The Work of the Saviour—wherein we consider His life- 
work according to His threefold official character, with special 
reference to His life of self-sacrifice and devoted obedience, 
and to His sacrificial, atoning death—all of which contributed 
to render His offering a sacrifice sufficient to satisfy divine 
justice, and thus secured the healing of that breach in the 
true relations of God to man which the entrance of sin into 
our world had made. 3d. The Operations of the Spirit— 
wherein we must view the spirit of truth as the special gift 
of Christ, through whose influence the work of Christ is 
rendered immediately efficacious to the individual circum- 
stances of sinners; wherein also we are required to determine 
the possibility of maintaining the responsibility of man and 
the free grace of God, justification by faith and sanctification 
of the spirit——upon the reality of all which, as the fruits of 
the saving work of Christ, is grounded the assurance that 
reconciliation between God and man is perfected. 4th. The 
means of grace—wherein we examine into the organization of 
a visible Christian community, in which the Spirit exercises 
His gracious influences, for which He appoints ordinances to 
constitute the common channels of His outflowing and con- 
trolling power, and by which He ordinarily effects the pur- 
poses of God in declaring to man the love of the heavenly 
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Father, and working in man the motions of a true love toward 
God; each of those ordinances—whether the word of God, 
the sacraments of His appointment, prayer in the name of 
Jesus, or the holy communion of the faithful—being regarded 
as, on the one hand, a means for awakening the new life, and, 
on the other hand, a means for its strengthening and support. 
5th. The Ultimate Awards—wherein we treat of the general 
subject of Eschatology, and the full realization of the orderly 
and systematic unity of the divine kingdom; wherein also we 
discover how that restoration of the normal relations between 
God and man, which we have previously seen asserting itself, 
can be in every particular accomplished. Throughout those 
five divisions we may very evidently mark a consistent 
progress toward the realization of the divine plan of grace, 
toward the securing of that perfect fellowship with Himself 
for which God in the creation had destined man. The work 
of creation can be wrought only by the incarnate Son; the 
Spirit can operate only by means of this accomplished work ; 
the means of grace have efficacy only through the Spirit's 
operations; and at last, this thoroughly articulated scheme 
appears, freed from all conditions of temporeity, when Jesus 
Christ, Himself the eternal bond of fellowship, comes forth, no 
longer with any reference to sin’s removal, but to secure for 
His own the eternal fruits of His redemption. 

We find, then, that the scheme for the distribution of 
doctrine here proposed satisfies all the requirements of 
Christian Dogmatics. The principle of arrangement is the 
central idea of the whole. The system, indeed, is Christo- 
centric, but the principle of the system must be found not 
exclusively in any special manifestation of Christ. Only when 
regarded as the centre of the divine purposes with reference 
to man, as, in short, the relating medium between God and 
man, can Christ be viewed as the fundamentum divisionis 
of the Christian system. Our dogmatics, therefore, is Christo- 
centric, but not on that account, in terms at least, Christological ; 
nay, rather, as we think, this latter principle is for that very 
reason of necessity excluded. And then, again, the principle 
of God’s relation to man is the central principle of the whole. 
It is thoroughly comprehensive; no religious problem lies 
outside of it. Every religious dogma, therefore, whether it 
has reference to man’s ideal or actual condition, to his original > 
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or present state, with a practical reference to the influence of 
these facts upon his future destinies, may find, according to 
this scheme, its own natural place, and receive treatment in 
every way, not only duly proportioned to its significance, but 
also nicely articulated in the general plan of development for 
the kingdom of God. JOHN MAcPHERSON, M.A. 





Art VI.—The Great Controversy. 


r there reasonable ground for believing in the existence of 

a personal God? This may be confidently affirmed to be, 
in itself and in relation to the wants of the present age, 
the most important and most urgent of all the questions 
which agitate the minds of the cultured public. Many great 
questions are seen to be no questions at all when this is 
settled, such as, Is miracle possible ? Is revelation credible? Is 
prayer reasonable ?—while others, such as those relating to 
the natural immortality of man, the nature of the laws to 
which man is subject, the authority of the Hebrew book called 
the Bible, will be decisively influenced in their treatment and 
determination by the views cherished on the fundamental 
point above stated. The problems of deep moment are all 
seen, when followed down to their elemental principles, to 
depend for solution on this deepest one of all: What, after all, 
is the nature of the Power which is central and regulative in 
the universe? I need not dwell upon the vital character of 
the influence exerted by decision here upon life and conduct, 
or illustrate how immense the difference to the individual and 
the community, according as it is believed, or not believed, that 
there is a living and loving God at the heart and on the throne 
of all things. 

If the only purpose to be contemplated were the conviction 
and persuasion of unbelievers, I should not think it worth 
while to enter upon the merits of this controversy. In a 
question pertaining so vitally to all that is most important to 
man, it is not by the processes of logic that persuasion is to be 
wrought. He who does not feel the need of God will not be 
reasoned into the belief of the divine existence. The indis- 
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pensable preparative for the lodgment of this truth in the 
mind is the awakening of a desire after the living God. There 
are other purposes however, less vital, perhaps, but still very 
important, which the calm, logical consideration of this great 
question is fitted to serve. There can be no doubt that in this, 
as in every other question, the truth is sustainable by just 
reasoning, and has logic upon its side ; and a valuable end is 
gained if it is evinced that the belief, which alone can satisfy 
the heart and purify and ennoble the character, is also that in 
which the best informed and best trained intellect is brought 
to rest. Some maintain that, in regard to this and all other 
important questions, there is no safe guide but the processes 
of the understanding, the dry light of pure reason; that 
traditions the most universal and the most venerated, feelings 
the most sacred and sanctifying, and all influences whatever 
coming from the moral and emotional sides of our nature, are 
to be distrusted and mortified by the votary of science. I am 
confident that there is no such disharmony among the ele- 
ments: of our nature, and that it is to be regarded as a libel 
upon our constitution, to represent it as thus bisected into 
parts that are at variance and point in opposite directions. 
It is greatly desirable that it should be evinced that, at least 
on this all-important point, the harmony is perfect between the 
conclusions of the intellect and the most cherished emotions 
of the heart. 

The controversy has, by recent deliverances on the negative 
side, been set in a clear light and brought to a definite issue. 
Two theories of the universe are before the world—the one, the 
materialistic; the other, the theistic. According to the one, the 
original, fundamental, constitutive power in the universe is blind 
dead force; according to the other, it is a living intelligent Person, 
God. We have here two doctrines which, let us sayat once,stand 
scientifically on the same level. Logically viewed, they are 
alike to be regarded as hypotheses, framed to account for the 
fact, and the facts, of the universe. Neither claims to be sus- 
tained by the evidence of demonstration, or can be proved by 
reasoning that shall compel assent. Some of the friends of 
the theistic doctrine, indeed, have endeavoured to shew that 
the existence of God can be proved by reasoning of mathe- 
matical cogency,—unwisely,asit seemsto me. The doctrine of 
an Infinite Supreme Person is not capable of being mathe- 
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matically deduced from data which the finite creation can 
furnish, or which our finite intellects can grasp. Both 
doctrines then, we allow, have an equal scientific warrant to 
exist, and primarily an equal logical standing. We by no 
means, indeed, assert that it is as a scientific hypothesis that 
theism has originated ; but, in view of our present argument, 
we are prepared to say that theism and materialism alike are 
hypotheses set forth to meet the demands of our reason, when 
it asks an explanation of the phenomena of the universe— 
hypotheses which need, and await, probation in the ordinary 
way by the processes of induction. 

Which of these counter-theories is best supported? Which 
best serves the purpose of explanation, and has the best right 
to be accepted as true? Our men of science are familiar with 
the task of framing and testing hypotheses in the prosecution 
of their ordinary work of discovery and research. They know 
how important an instrument for the ascertainment of truth is 
a sound hypothesis, bringing under the sweep of one wide 
principle of causation a large number of various phenomena ; 
and they know also, what the whole history of philosophy 
enforces, the need of caution and circumspection in this task, 
specially in the avoidance of over-hasty theorising. We 
have, in the ordinary manuals on the logic of induction, the 
rules of valid theorising laid down ; and it is reasonable to 
demand that when they frame the largest, most sweeping, 
most fundamental of all theories, and when they osten- 
tatiously proclaim that they have resolved to take no counsel 
either from tradition or from feeling, but to guide their course 
by reason only, they shall at least follow their own approved 
rules of philosophising. By these rules, then, let us proceed 
to test the two opposing doctrines with which we have at 
present to do. 

The first condition to be observed in framing an hypothesis 
meant as an explanation of certain phenomena, is, that the 
cause assigned be not a fiction of the fancy, but one which is 
known to exist in rerum naturd.' It may, indeed, be some- 
times indispensable to give room to fancy, and conjure up in 
our imagination new and hitherto unknown causes ; but this 
is a procedure rare and perilous, to be resorted to only when 
all known causes have been applied and found wanting, and 

' See Herschell, Discourse, p. 144. 
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demanding that the subsequent verification be unchallengeable 
in its completeness. Usually—so far-reaching is the scope of 
nature’s agencies and laws—it is possible to select from among 
the store of known causes in any question regarding unex- 
plained facts, what is suitable and adequate. Now, on the one 
side, the doctrine of theism fully meets this condition. The 
cause assigned by this doctrine to account for the origination 
of the universe is a known cause—the power of intelligent 
personal will. If we are sure of anything, we are sure of this, 
that we ourselves exist as personal agents, and that by our 
exercises of volition we exert power upon our bodies and upon 
surrounding things. By our will-power, we seek and gain the 
ends which our intelligence contemplates. It may be said, by 
way of objection, Our human consciousness gives us no know- 
ledge of such power as we ascribe to God—unlimited, creative, 
competent to the forming and sustaining of the universe. It 
is true; but the doctrine of theism, while it affirms analogy, 
does not affirm identity between the human and the divine 
intelligence. It allows that there must be infinitely more in 
God than in man; but it maintains, in regard to the Cause of 
causes, that, along with all other unknown and inconceivable 
properties included in it, it includes this—the power of per- 
sonal intelligent will. 

The one doctrine, then, complies with the first condition of an 
acceptable hypothesis: it assigns the origination of all things 
to a known kind of cause. How stands it in regard to this 
condition with the opposing doctrine? Here a serious difficulty 
is to be encountered by the expositor,—the difficulty of clearly 
ascertaining what is the opposing doctrine. It is stated in vary- 
ing forms by the different representatives of the anti-theistic 
theory, and even by the same representative at different times. 
Some, as Herbert Spencer, while positing Force as the origi- 
nating principle, refuse to commit themselves to any definite 
conception in regard to the nature of this force. Is it mecha- 
nical? It cannot be affirmed. Is it intelligent and free? It 
is impossible to say. In truth, it belongs to its very essence 
that it is to us unknown and unknowable. The only thing 
which can be predicated of it is, that it exists, and exists as the 
cause of all existing effects. But we did not require a profound 
and learned philosopher to tell us that all effects have a cause, 
or lead us round a paltry logical circle like this: The universe 
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is an effect whose cause is Force; and Force, what is it? Why, 
it is the cause of the universe.’ 

There can be no question, however, that the general tendency 
and meaning of the antitheistic school of the present day points 
to the exclusion from the idea of the Force which is the root 
of all things, of the energy of intelligent will. By many this 
is openly avowed; and of the whole, the drift of their philo- 
sophy is to shew that the doctrine that there is a God is not 
needed to explain the facts of universal nature. Spencer, 
though committing himself to no definition of the primordial 
principle, labours to prove that nothing save the play of mecha- 
nical force is necessary for the ideal building up of this uni- 
versal frame. By all, the action of final causes is disallowed, 
and they endeavour to shew that those things which in nature 
appear to the common mind to indicate intelligent adaptation 
to ends, are explainable on the supposition that no mind con- 
templated them, and have originated through the action of 
blind forces. Seeing, then, that they see in the universe no 
design, and explain all that looks like design as due to the 


' In one place Spencer unguardedly and inconsistently concedes all that the 
theist asks. After quoting Mansel’s words, ‘‘ It is our duty, then, to think 
of God as personal ; and it is our duty to believe that He is infinite,” he pro- 
ceeds: ‘‘ That this is not the conclusion here adopted needs hardly be said. 
If there be any meaning in the foregoing arguments, duty requires us neither 
to affirm nor deny personality. . . . This, which to most will seem an essen- 
tially irreligious position, is an essentially religious one—nay, is the religious 
one. . . . In the estimate it implies of the Ultimate Cause, it does not fall 
short of the alternative position, but exceeds it. Those who espouse this 
alternative position, make the erroneous assumption that the choice is between 
personality and something lower than personality ; whereas the choice rather 
is between personality and something higher. Is it not just possible that 
there is a mode of being as much transcending Intelligence and Will, as these 
transcend mechanical motion? It is true that we are totally unable to con- 
ceive any such higher mode of being. But this is not a reason for questioning 
its existence ; it is rather the reverse. . . . And may we not, therefore, rightly 
refrain from assigning to it any attributes whatever, on the ground that such 
attributes, derived as they must be from our own natures, are not elevations, 
but degradations?” (First Principles, third ed., p. 108). That is, the Ultimate 
Cause is marked by a mode of being higher than the human, which is to the 
human mind inconceivable ; therefore our duty is to strip the Ultimate Cause 
of all attributes whatever, save the one attribute of power or force. But this 
single attribute left is itself anthropomorphic, and this also must be refused 
to the Ultimate Cause, if personality and will are taken away; and thus 
Spencer’s whole philosophy is deprived of its foundation. Common sense 
would say that a Cause higher in its mode of being than both mechanical force 
and personality, must include not the former only, but the latter also. 
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energies of attraction and repulsion, heat, electricity, mag- 
netism, &c., we do no injustice when we say that the force to 
which they ascribe all things is mechanical only, being ex- 
pressly exclusive of intelligent personal will. 

But when our men of science allege blind mechanical force 
as the source and cause of all the movement and energy of the 
universe, do they allege a cause known as really existing? Let 
us see. Whence do we derive the idea of force as the cause of 
movement? Undoubtedly, as I think, from our own conscious 
exertion of force by will. And in our own consciousness of 
volitional power we find primarily the explanation of all move- 
ment. There is no other source of explanation primarily open 
to us save our own consciousness, and from this source we 
instinctively draw explanations whenever change is observed by 
us. It is our own will-power that enables us to recognise 
power anywhere, and wherever the marks of power, in change 
or motion, are observed by us, there we read into the pheno- 
mena the meaning which consciousness inevitably suggests. I 
need not say how natural it is to children to regard all moving 
things as living things, and how prevalent the anthropomor- 
phic style of reading the operations of nature is among all 
nations which are in a natural and child-like stage. Doubtless 
in the more advanced stages of growth, alike of the individual 
and of the community, the understanding becomes general that 
there are second causes, material forces, powers lifeless and 
blind, inherent in that matter which is known primarily as 
dead and inert. It is still a question whether these material 
forces are real forces, 7.e. whether they are possessed of any 
independent power. It is certainly hard to think of matter 
as self-moving, or other than essentially inert. This question, 
however, we do not now need to decide. Grant that these 
material forces have a real existence, do we know them as ori- 
ginating movement? We see movement continued by their 
agency; we see movement transmuted into latent force, and 
then re-transmuted into movement again; but have we any 
knowledge of movement commenced by mechanical force? I 
do not ask what is conceivable ; certainly I, for one, cannot con- 
ceive of such commencement as possible; but I ask (what our 
men of science are bound to answer), Has such a thing ever 
been observed? The movement of the steam-engine, ¢.g., is 
derived from the heat latent in the coal; but that heat is not 
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evoked from the coal save by the application to it in some 
form of the energy of intelligence. But it may be said, Surely 
the sun is unintelligent and blind, and is not the sun known 
to us as the great source of power and of movement—the sun, 
whose rays, bottled up in our coal-strata, are still driving our 
machines and doing wonders among us? True, but the mate- 
rialist who objects thus, by way of meeting our present argu- 
ment, is simply guilty of the logical fallacy of begging the 
question. The question is, What originates the universe, in 
which surely the sun is included? If it be so that the sun’s 
heat is the source of all movement on the earth and in the 
planetary system, we have still to ask, Whence this heat and 
this sun? Did this central fire originate itself? or how is it 
to be accounted for? Evidently, when the question relates to 
the origination of all known material things, no material thing 
can be alleged as known to be an absolute and independent 
source of movement. The theory of the materialist is thus 
wanting in the very first condition of a valid theory: the cause 
which it alleges as the cause of all things is not known as a 
cause at all; at the best, is known only as a means of move- 
ment, not as its source. 

By another argument may the hypothesis of the materialist 
be shewn to be invalid and incompetent. From our own 
consciousness of power, as I have said, we derive the idea of 
power, so as to apply this idea to explain all that indicates 
power in the world. That is, wherever we observe change or 
movement, which we know from experience to be the effect 
of will-force, there we explain it by reference to some force of 
the same kind. But this is not the only suggestion we derive 
from personal experience. We know what it is to adapt 
means to ends in prosecution of some design; and wherever 
we recognise, in surrounding things, the adaptation of means to 
ends, there also we instinctively read into the phenomena the 
explanation given by self-consciousness, and recognise in it 
the marks of a designing intelligence. Now these two explana- 
tions stand upon the same level of certainty, or of uncertainty. 
They stand and fall together. If the one is untrue, the other 
is untrue. If my consciousness deceives me when it gives 
intelligent design as the explanation of the adaptation of 
means to ends, then also it deceives me when it gives force 
as the explanation of change and movement. The one, like 
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the other, is drawn from within, from my own subjective 
experiences; and falsus in uno, falsus in omnibus, is true 
of consciousness, as of all other witnesses. I have one and 
the same warrant for believing in external design as I have 
for believing in external force; and it is an utterly illogical 
and illegitimate procedure for our men of science to bisect the 
testimony of consciousness ; to fling away half and retain the 
other half; to say, on the one hand, “ We do not believe there 
is design in the universe, though we see its tokens,” and on 
the other hand, “ We do believe there is force in the universe, 
because we see its tokens.” It would be worth while, were 
there room for it, to inquire into the motives that have led 
our scientific materialists into this strangely partial and 
illogical procedure. Their constant researches reveal to them 
the most striking and obtrusive marks of adaptation of means 
to ends, they shew most ably and satisfactorily how one thing 
fits into another, and they speak of contrivances, and of 
functions, and of organs, and of design; their very language 
shewing that they feel the significance of these tokens, and 
understand them instinctively as all men do. But then forth- 
with they assume the strait-waistcoat of their hypothesis, and 
tell us that though those things suggest the idea of contrivance, 
there is, after all, no contrivance, and it is only as if there were 
design, for really there has been no design; the play of the 
various struggling forces has been unregulated by any mind, 
and undirected to any end, but has somehow accidentally 
produced all those vast and marvellous adaptations. They 
forget that thus they undermine their own doctrine. If 
nature works only as 7f it had design, while it has none, then 
also it works only as if it had force, while it has none. 
Truly there is much virtue in this as 7, but it acts as a 
universal solvent, and reduces all beliefs to the same pulp of 
utter uncertainty. 

I go on to a second condition of a sound hypothesis. The 
cause alleged must be not only known as a really existing 
thing, but must be known to be capable of producing such 
effects as those which it is brought to account for.’ It should 
be known not only as a real, but also as a suitable and 
adequate, cause. Applying this to the one of the two 
doctrines which we are seeking to test, we see at once that 

1 See Herschell, Op. Cit., p. 148. 
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the condition is met. True, creation is a single effect, and we 
know no second power capable of producing a second universe ; 
but we have in our own will a cause capable of effects the 
same in character as those which are to be accounted for—a 
cause productive of movement and change, of contrivance and 
adaptation ; a power capable of appreciating the beautiful and 
the good, and of imitating, by its own arrangements and 
exercises, the models of beauty and goodness which are 
brought to our observation. The mind of man is the one 
power of all within the range of our immediate knowledge 
which, as it is capable, to a limited degree, of understanding 
the structure of creation, and appreciating its meaning, is 
capable, too, in a limited degree, of reproducing or copying its 
conspicuous features; and the conception, if not innate, is at 
least signally cognate and congenial to our thought—the 
Power that originated all things is certainly analogous to,the 
mind of man, and is possessed of faculties like the human. 
The words of Scripture are echoed by common sense: “ He 
that planted the ear, shall He not hear? He that formed the 
eye, shall He not see? He that teacheth man knowledge, 
shall not He know?” ‘The cause, indeed, must be greater 
than the effect: and here man himself is a unit among the 
innumerable hosts and tribes of the creation. If man is great, 
his Maker must be greater; but, at least, since man is great 
by virtue of his intelligence, He who is supreme must be a 
greater Intelligence. 

It needs no elaborate exposition to shew how utterly the 
opposing doctrine falls short in regard to this condition. 
Grant what its advocates assume, that mechanical force is 
known as a true and independent cause, it is still to be 
objected that it is not known as a cause producing such effects 
as those specially demanding explanation. So far as our 
observation extends, blind mechanical force works only blind 
mechanical effects. It seems, indeed, a strange perversity on 
the part of so many of our scientific men that, in their attempt 
to frame a theory of the universe, they should ignore the 
highest and richest, and adopt the poorest and meanest of all 
known powers; that, passing by the power which contrives 
and forms steam-engines and electric-telegraphs, which investi- 
gates and subdues nature, which compels her to reveal her 
secrets, and turns her forces into servants and instruments, 
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which writes the “ Philosophy ” of Spencer, the “ Origin of 
Species ” of Darwin, and appears very conspicuously developed 
in the minds of Tyndall and Huxley, they should fix upon the 
base powers which are their themes and their slaves, and pro- 
claim: “ These be thy gods, O Israel! these are the formers of 
all things—and of ourselves! these our slaves, O brothers, are 
our makers.” The truth already referred to has, till now, never 
been questioned,—the cause must be at least not less than 
the sum of the effects; it is a new style of theorising to 
allege that the effect is immensely greater than the cause. 
Hitherto the pyramid builders of the world have begun upon 
the broad basis, and narrowed the proportions of their work as 
they ascended. Our modern speculators are trying to shew 
how ingeniously they can poise the pyramid of the universe 
upon its apex. 

But, say our scientific men, we must allow for evolution and 
expansion ; germs grow, and we see growth everywhere. That 
which is great at the last, is always small at the first. The 
power of nature to produce variations, and along with this, the 
struggle for existence and the survival of the fittest, will 
explain everything. Now, in regaid to this, two things are to 
be said: First, it has yet to be proved that germs have power 
to produce what is in nature higher than the parent. We 
desiderate cases in which it is certainly known that the less 
gives birth to the greater, that, life issues from death, con- 
sciousness from unconsciousness.’ Second, supposing that such 
facts could be produced, they would avail nothing in support of 
the materialist hypothesis. To allege them with this view is, 
as before, a mere and obvious begging the question. Nature, 
it is said, picks and chooses by her various processes, adopts 
and selects, and perpetuates and adapts, and all unconsciously. 
Perhaps ; but does this prove that these natural potencies are 
original and independent ? that they are indigenous in nature, 
instead of implanted? Says Mr Huxley :? 

“ The winds and waves of the Bay of Biscay have not much conscious- 
ness, and yet they have, with great care, ‘ selected,’ from an infinity of 


masses of silex, all grains of sand below a certain size, and have heaped 
them by themselves over a great area.... A frosty night selects the 
' Huxley’s Lay Sermons, p. 323 ; Hodge, Darwinism, p. 163 ; Nicholson, 
in British and Foreign Evangelical Review, 1874. 
2 Lay Sermons, p. 347. 
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hardy plants in a plantation from among the tender ones as effectually 
as if the intelligence of the gardener had been operative in cutting the 
weaker ones down.” 


And Mr Huxley assumes that because frost and wind and water 
act in these ways, there has been no Supreme Intelligence 
setting these dead things in their mutual relations, and en- 
dowing them with these various potencies, assuming the very 
point which lies in dispute. 

I hasten to mention a third condition of a valid hypothesis, 
and to consider its bearing on the controversy before us. This 
is, that it prove adequate to explain all the facts that emerge 
within the sphere to which it applies." That evidently cannot 
be the true theory, which fails to find room for all the 
phenomena, even the most unusual and crucial, lying within its 
range. Now, the one of the doctrines in this controversy, that 
there is a personal God, boundless in resources, manifestly 
complies also with this condition. It is a doctrine to which all 
facts are welcome. All discoveries in regard to the constitu- 
tion and the laws of creation throw increased light upon the 
attributes of the Creator. Every enlargement of our know- 
ledge in regard to the procedure of God in any one department 
of His works, imparts new definiteness to our theory of His 
nature and government, and enlarges the resources at our 
command for the explanation of outstanding mysteries in every 
other department. It is hard to imagine by what new facts 
the existence of God could be disproved. Hitherto, science 
has done nothing in this relation, save contribute to the theist 
the materials with which he constructs his argument. The 
facts of order and of law, the facts in demonstrating which 
science has found its glory and its triumph, are just those in 
which natural theology delights to expatiate, as evincing the 
existence of an intelligent Ordainer and Lawgiver. It is too 
late to dream that the work of science will some day be undone, 
and that another deeper, wider science will prove that the 
seeming order of the universe is illusory, and that chance and 
confusion reign. And if, to crown its triumphs, science shall 
ere long succeed in demonstrating the favourite thesis of its 
modern votaries, and in shewing that one great process of 
evolution comprehends the whole developments of nature and 

‘See this expressed e.g. by Huxley. Man’s Place in Nature, p. 107; 
Herschell, Op. Cit. p. 165. 
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of history, this will be so far from a disproof of God’s existence, 
that it will rather complete the demonstration that all things 
have been arranged by His wisdom, and heighten to the 
highest degree our conceptions of His foresight and skill. At 
the same time, there are other facts to be taken account of 
besides those of law and order. There are facts of free-will; 
facts, many of them, indicating lawlessness and disorder. 
Moral evil everywhere prevails, and miracles are vouched by 
testimony which multitudes find indisputable. Perhaps these 
facts are of an opposite and anti-theistic tendency? On the 
contrary, they are of a kind which no hypothesis save that of 
the theist enables us in the least degree to understand, and 
which every atheistic doctrine finds a stumbling-block in its 
path, and endeavours, with a true instinct, either to ignore or 
to explain away. Believing that there is a free personal In- 
telligence at the source and on the throne of all things, we 
can easily understand that free personal intelligence should 
also be found among derivative and dependent beings. But 
when free-will is denied to the originating principle of the 
universe, the existence of free-will among creatures, with its 
accompaniments, conscience and the sense of accountability, 
must ever form an insoluble problem. 

In the class of facts now referred to are found what answers 
to the instantie crucis of the Baconian philosophy. Even 
were the materialistic hypothesis sustainable in regard to the 
preceding tests, its manifest incompetency, in view of the 
phenomena of freedom and morality, would be its sufficient 
condemnation. It may seem far-fetched to speak of deciding 
between the two hypotheses in this controversy by experiment, 
and yet every work of the human will is an experiment bearing 
upon the settlement of this great question. In every work of 
man we see results produced such.as display the very same 
indications of designing power found in natural phenomena, 
and such as are never seen to issue from the uncontrolled play 
of dead force. One has said, “If I take brass, glass, and other 
materials, and fuse them, the product isa slag. This is what 
physical laws do. If I take those same materials, and form 
them into a telescope, that is what mind does.”' The signi- 
ficance of this is obvious. So far as the matter can be tested 
by us, natural forces left to themselves produce, not order and 

‘ Prof. J. Henry, quoted in Hodge’s Darwinism, p. 71. 
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contrivance, but disorder and chaos; only when the powers of 
the human will are applied to them, are results of an opposite 
character produced—and surely the conclusion lies near at 
hand,—if a human finite intelligence is required to form a 
microcosm, another and infinite Intelligence is required to form 
the macrocosm. In this world we everywhere see mind 
struggling with and controlling the blind forces of nature, 
making heat, electricity, and the rest do the work of intelli- 
gence, nor do we find any other force, save mind, which does 
this ; by what warrant is it assumed that elsewhere and every- 
where beyond the range of man’s activity this work is done 
by the forces themselves ? 

Another class of facts of a crucial kind is found in the 
principles and affections of unselfish and holy men. Evidently 
the conduct of those who deny themselves, who mortify and 
overcome sensual passion, and live for unseen and spiritual 
ends, is, when viewed simply as a fact, and apart from all 
consideration of its rightness and wrongness, expediency or 
inexpediency, a thing utterly inexplicable on any form of the 
materialist theory. Such good men do exist, their actions are 
among the phenomena of the universe, and, as really as flowers 
and planets and all the laws of matter, require to be accounted 
for. However unfavourably they may be judged by many of 
our scientific men, and however unwelcome to such their exist- 
ence, they hold a place in rerum naturd; and that doctrine 
of the universe which refuses to embrace them is thereby 
proved inadequate. 

The theist does the greatest injustice to his own cause, and 
encourages those on the other side in an utterly false impres- 
sion, to which they are more than sufficiently prone, if at any 
time he appears jealous of discovery, or disposed to repress 
inquiry. What theism asks of science, is honesty, impartiality, 
and completeness in investigating and handling the facts of 
the universe. The believer in God hopes for instruction and 
confirmation from all discoveries. Understanding the universe 
as an effect, he expects from the increasing knowledge of the 
effect to gain increasing knowledge of the Cause, and, if at 
least he is well assured of his ground, he is without the 
slightest apprehension that any discovery will evince the truth 
of the amazing doctrine, that the only mind which exists is the 
mind of man, the only will the will of man; that the order 
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and beauty of the Cosmus have somehow come by a fortuitous 
concourse, and that the only beings to whom the Cosmus has 
any meaning are those frail and evanescent beings who 
inhabit this “raccourci d’ atome,” called the earth, and feebly 
struggle to find out and to imitate some of its arrangements. 

As the doctrine of the theist meets all the facts of the 
universe, so of these facts it furnishes the ultimate and, for 
us, the adequate explanation. It is sometimes argued: the 
ordinary reasoning of the theist—the reasoning from effect to 
cause—can establish nothing, and conduct to no point of rest. 
If everything must have a cause, then God also must be 
caused. After explaining all other beings, must not God also 
be explained? This, however, indicates a misappreciation of 
the reasoning. As I have already said, the doctrine of the 
divine existence rests ultimately upon the data of our own 
consciousness. All effects, movements, adaptations, lying 
within the range of the human will, are explained when the 
human contriver and former is discovered. I obtain a full 
explanation of a machine when it is traced to its human 
maker, and I have learned by what means and for what 
purpose he made it. Of course there are questions unsolved 
remaining behind—such as, How the maker’s intelligence 
directed his will ? and how his will acted upon his. hands and 
other organs? But these questions I feel to be insoluble ; and 
I am satisfied that, apart from these, I have found a complete 
account of the machine. And so also when the machine we 
call the universe is referred to its Maker, God, it is accounted 
for. Of course mystery remains, and willremain. The nature 
of God is the mystery of mysteries; but having attained to the 
conception and belief of a supreme personal Creator, our minds 
then come to rest. We have reached in this that which satis- 
fies our idea of explanation. We recognise in this belief the 
inexplicable thing which explains all else. 

One final remark remains to be made. In this controversy 
the one hypothesis is unverified and unverifiable, the other is 
capable of, and has received, abundant verification. The theist 
is entitled to challenge his opponent to prove his doctrine. 
He who sets himself forth as unmoved by a consensus of senti- 
ment and of opinion, so venerable in its endurance, so world- 
wide in its extent, as that in favour of the belief of the divine 
existence, ought surely to be able not merely to frame hypo- 
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theses, or to conjecture plausibilities as to how things might 
have happened, but to establish his negative by irrefragable 
evidence. Yet, if negatives generally are hard, this one is 
impossible, to prove. From the womb of nothingness nothing 
can issue. Universal and eternal silence and vacuity would 
be the appropriate verification of the atheistic doctrine. But, 
alas! for the atheist’s hope—the universe is not a vacuity, 
answering to the barren negation of his creed. It is a well- 
constructed, admirably-adorned mansion, replenished every- 
where with life, power, wisdom, beauty, goodness; and to 
explore the universe so as to discover that in it there is no 
God, would demand, as Foster has said, the very faculties 
ascribed to God. It is a negation, moreover, which to main- 
tain and rest in implies a spirit either of tremendous thought- 
lessness or of tremendous daring, which at any moment its 
advocate may be compelled to renounce, which is virtually a 
defying the unseen Person who created and upholds all to 
come forth and shew Himself in the unmistakeable form of 
personal revelation. For, supposing I live in a country whose 
sovereign J happen never to have seen, and I take it upon me, 
in the face of universal testimony and general loyalty, to 
maintain that there is no such person, and consistently with 
my creed, I laugh to scorn the sovereign’s name and honours, 
and make no scruple of violating the country’s laws, evidently 
I assume a daring and dangerous position—a position which 
cannot be made good without vast trouble and cost, while it is 
liable any day to be overthrown by the person whose existence 
I deny, happening to pass where I am, to my confusion 
and dismay. In like manner, the unbeliever in God 
is, without the least shew of reason, painfully and defiantly 
resting his vital interests upon a corner-stone which 
stands in unstable equilibrium, which at any moment 
the unseen God, with a touch of His finger, or a glance 
of His eye, may cast headlong. Nay, what may thus be 
momentarily apprehended, history assures us has actually 
taken place. There are records extant which bear upon them 
the ordinary marks of historical credibility, and of which 
scepticism has never yet succeeded in demonstrating the 
falsity, which declare that men “saw the God of Israel ;” that 
they heard His voice; that He met with them, and spake 
with them face to face, as friend with friend; so that His 
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presence was recognised hy the same means, and with the 
same assurance, as the presence of a fellow-man. Thus revela- 
tion comes to consummate the reasoning of natural theology, 
and to verify its teaching. The doctrine of the latter, as 
I said, is, logically viewed, an hypothesis—an hypothesis 
continually rising in probability and advancing towards any 
conceivable or assignable degree of certainty, as discovery 
advances, and the world moves onwards in its progress. The 
Bible completes the work of confirmation, removing the 
doctrine from the category of probable hypotheses into that of 
sensible fact, producing in its support that very evidence of 
sense to which our men of science attach so much importance, 
and which in all matters of religious interest they so loudly 
demand. There are other verifications of the doctrine of the 
theist which I can only hint at. Those who wait upon the 
unseen God with believing hearts, hear Him speaking to their 
spirits. He answers their prayers; He arranges His pro- 
vidence so as visibly to minister to their good; He manifests 
Himself to them as He does not to the world. “The secret 
of the Lord is with them that fear Him, and He shews them 
His covenant.” They know that they are not orphans, and 
live not in a world without a Father, for they feel constantly 
the embrace of their Father’s arms, and the tender solicitude 
of His love. 

This, then, is our charge against the class of scientific men 
specially referred to—the disbelievers in a personal God, and 
advocates of a materialistic theory of the origin of all things. 
On this point they are guilty of intellectual self-contradiction, 
and false to the principles and rules of their own science. 
Boasting themselves the disciples of Bacon, they have in this, 
their largest and most prominent theory, deserted the safe 
pathways of the Baconian philosophy. Cautious and guarded 
in their procedure in investigating the minutiae of the special 
sciences, they have approved themselves utterly heedless and 
reckless in forming their conclusion on this most fundamental 
and vital of all questions. It would be absurd to believe that 
there is not a cause. Does the pure, disinterested love of 
truth act in one way when examining into the causes of the 
changes of the moon, or the chemical affinities of the ele- 
ments, and in another way when inquiring as to the Universal 
Cause ? W. Turner. 
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Oriental Pantheism and Dualism Viewed in Relation to 
Christianity.’ 


T is proposed in this Paper to review briefly some systems of 
thought which have appeared in India, and which have both 
a philosophical and a religious aspect. The subject may be appro- 
priately introduced by a very rapid survey of Hinduism, and the 
modifications it has undergone. For we should be greatly mistaken 
did we imagine this ancient system to have endured, through so long 
a lapse of centuries, exempt from that law of change which affects 
all human things. The institutions of the East strike us indeed as 
steadfast and unaltering, in contrast with the bold and eager enter- 
prise, the feverish energy and revolutionary passions, of Western 
nations. But rock, as well as river, must witness to the hand of 
Time in alteration, however slow. 

In the history of Hinduism, three principal stages may be noted. 
Its primitive condition is brought before us in the four Vedas, the 
most ancient and sacred of Hindu religious writings. These are said 
to have been put in their present shape by a sage named Vydsa, 
which signifies Arranger. He was probably the great leader in the 
work, or, as is still more likely, only the personification, of the era 
and school or schools of Brahmans, by whom the task was accom- 
plished, of gathering up all the fragments of scattered devotional 
material in use, and embodying them in a permanent form. An 
examination of the collection shews that the writings included in it 
could not have been synchronous, but are the product of successive 
periods, differing appreciably in social condition, religious ceremonial, 
and even progress of language. Each Veda consists of two parts, 
the first of which, called the Sanhita, is a collection of hymns or 
prayers (mantras), and the second, of precepts (bramanas). The 
Sanhité of the Rig-Veda, the first of the four, is probably the very 
oldest set of writings in the world, with the single exception of the 
earlier Hebrew Scriptures. It is composed entirely of devotional 
odes or hymns, arranged somewhat loosely, according to the authors 
and subjects. Some of these are probably quite as ancient as the 
time when the warrior Psalmist ruled in Judah, and breathed forth 
those inspired lyrics which have thrilled the souls of men to their 
inmost depths, through every generation, with unabating power. 
The hymns of ancient Hindu worship, however, ring with other tones 
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than those of David’s harp. We miss the nobler elements of spiritual 
life and insight. Anguish because of sin, and aspirations after near- 
ness to the all-holy Infinite, are equally unknown. The deities to 
whom they are addressed are simply the more striking and powerful 
manifestations of external nature—the sun and sky, the winds and 
flames. These are invoked to bestow their blessings, and withhold 
their destructive energies; to shine with fostering ray; to send 
refreshing showers ; to grant abundance of all things requisite for the 
comforts of this mortal human life. The following extract is from a 
hymn to the sun, translated by Professor Whitney, in a metre like 


the original. The two proper names are both designations of the 
luminary : 


‘This excellent new praise of thee, Oh Pushan, splendid heavenly one ! 
by us is chanted to thy name. 


‘*Do thou enjoy this song of mine ; welcome my strength-imploring prayer 
as bridegroom welcometh a spouse. 


‘‘Who on each creature looks abroad, whose vision comprehends them all, 
that Pushan our protector be. 


“Or SAVITAR, THE HEAVENLY, THAT LONGED-FOR GLORY MAY WE WIN, AND 
MAY HIMSELF INSPIRE OUR PRAYERS. 


‘*The grace of heavenly Savitar, through our devotion seeking strength, 
of him the generous we implore. 


**To heavenly Savitar, the wise, with well-appointed offerings, pay rever- 
ence, by devotion urged.” 


The sentence printed in capitals is the Gayatri, which is reckoned 
the holiest verse in the Vedas, and has grown into great use as a 
liturgical formula of peculiar sanctity. 

While the bulk of the ancient Vedic hymns, however, are exponents 
of simple nature-worship, there are a few that touch on deeper problems. 


In Goldstucker’s translation of one of these occurs the following 
passage : 


**Then there was no entity nor nonentity ; no world, or sky, or aught 
above it. . . . Other than HM, nothing existed (which) since (has) been. 
Who knows exactly, and who shall in this world declare, whence and why 
this creation took place? The gods are subsequent to the production of this 
world ; then who can know whence it proceeded, or whence this varied 
world arose, or whether it uphold itself or not. He who, in the highest 


heaven, is the ruler of this universe, does indeed know ; but not another one 
can possess this knowledge.” 


It has been attempted, from passages like this, to demonstrate that 
the underlying and real religion of the Vedic hymns is a pure Theism. 
By establishing such a conclusion, Rammohun Roy hoped in recent 
times to recal his fellow-countrymen from the follies of idolatry to 
the adoration of one Supreme Being. Had he proved all he wished, 
his scheme would none the less have failed in practical effect ; for 
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Theism, apart from the gospel of Christ, is too sinewless a thing to 
cope with the dark energies of heathenism. But it does not appear 
that his reading of Vedic belief is correct. There is indeed a deep- 
seated conviction in the human heart of the Infinite One who rules 
over all. Amid all the bewilderments of idolatry and negations of 
cold proud scepticism, this ineradicable belief will sometimes find 
utterance. Its voice rises in protest against the current accepted 
faith. But we should err if we concluded hence that it spoke the 
essential spirit of the religion it condemned. Looked at in their 
obvious meaning, the oldest extant hymns of Hinduism shew that it 
had departed from the purity of-primeval worship, and become poly- 
theistic through deifying the forces of Nature, although the grosser 
forms of idolatry were as yet unknown. 

We need not touch on the distinctive characteristics of the second, 
third, and fourth Vedas, except to notice that, in the true spirit of 
idolatry, the simple rites of earlier times, when the oblations were 
chiefly of clarified butter and the juice of the asclepias, become 
developed into a very long and complicated ritual, some forms of 
sacrifice actually extending over entire days, and requiring vast 
preparation and a great array of ministrants. The growth of the 
sacerdotal element naturally keeps pace with this, and the Brahman 
becomes more distinctly the priest. Our subject demands that we 
should notice briefly one part of the later Vedic literature, namely, 
the Upanishads. These are divisions or tractates embodying the 
divinity, if we may use the term, as distinguished from the ritual of 
Hinduism. Fifty-two of these belong to the Brahmana, or second 
part of the A’tharva- Veda, which stands fourth in the series. Some of 
these, however, are also reckoned as belonging to other Vedas, and a 
number of Upanishads exist only in detached form. Max Miiller 
reckons them to amount in all to no fewer than a hundred and forty- 
nine, many of which, however, are of late date and small importance. 
In the earlier Upanishads, the first speculative attempts are made to 
solve the problems of the nature of the Supreme Being, and of the 
human soul. Though not themselves philosophical treatises, they 
contain the seeds of subsequent speculations. In them the outlines 
appear, afterwards developed into diverging systems. 

In the second period of its history, Hinduism reached its acme in 
outward splendour and literary genius. A great intellectual ferment 
appears to have taken place, giving origin to diverse schools of 
thought, some of which openly disowned the authority of the Vedas. 
The chief of these heresies was that of the Bauddhas, or Buddhists. 
So powerful did it become as to imperil the ascendancy of Brahmanism 
proper; and, although finally exterminated in India by its exasper- 
ated foes, it yet spread far and wide beyond its original seat, and 
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still numbers many millions of votaries. The kindred sect of the 
Jainas seems to have appeared later on the field, and to have fared 
better, having survived the storm, and constituting at this day an 
important section of the Hindu community. Other heresies were less 
conspicuous and aggressive, and made little stir by their rise or dis- 
appearance. The same speculative spirit that produced these schisms 
gave birth in addition to various philosophies which professed to be 
orthodox, and to expound their tenets in consistence with the import 
of Vedic texts. Another feature of the time was the division of the 
community into a number of sects, each attaching itself to the worship 
of some one special deity. In primitive Hinduism there was no such 
rivalry of gods, but the worshipper sought by suitable offerings to 
propitiate the goodwill of all. In course of time, however, titular 
deities were adopted, and then a contest for pre-eminence arose, 
each god being magnified as the Supreme by his own immediate 
votaries. The battle turned more especially on the respective claims 
of the three deities composing the Trimurti or Hindu triad, namely, 
Brahma, Vishnu, and ‘Siva, the personifications of creation, preser- 
vation, and destruction. Brahma, the creator, fared but ill in the 
strife, and his worship almost entirely disappeared. With Siva it 
went better, and he was extensively worshipped under various forms, 
but chiefly under that of the Linga or Phallic emblem, the idea of 
reproduction having become associated with that of destruction. The 
most popular member of the Trimurti, however, was Vishnu, not so 
much in his original form as in some of his numerous avatars, or 
incarnations. Of these, the favourite ones were Rama and Krishna, 
whose heroic adventures and marvellous exploits are respectively 
recorded in the splendid epic, entitled the Ramayana, and in that 
colossal poem the Mahabharat. One form of Krishna, named 
Jaggannath (commonly written Juggernaut), attained a special local 
celebrity in Orissa, as is well known, through the frequently reprinted 
passage in Claudius Buchanan’s Christian Researches in the East. 
Besides the great epic poems we have mentioned, the period we 
are considering also witnessed the appearance of the Puranas. They 
are eighteen in number, each containing a cosmogony and a huge 
mass of mythological tales. Some take the side of Vishnu, and 
others of Siva, and of course each tells its story so as to suit its 
own end. The speculations of the Fhilosphical schools are also 
introduced, variously modified and commingled, so that acquaintance 
with them has become diffused throughout the entire mass of the 
common people. These later works are written in a highly polished 
and elaborated style of language, very different from the obscure 
archaic Sanscrit of the Vedas. Although, therefore, the paramount 
authority of the more ancient books was still formally acknowledged, 
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they were as completely displaced in popular use as the Scriptures 
were in the Middle Ages by the Legends of the Saints. 

The third phase of Hinduism is that which has existed for the last 
few centuries. One marked peculiarity in it is the prominence given 
to the worship of S'akti, or the female principle. The word Sakti 
was originally used to designate the volition or energy of the deity, by 
means of which he acted. In course of time it came to be personified 
as a female, and was identified with the spouse of each several god. 
The professed worshippers of this school are, however, with small 
exception, the followers of the wife of Siva, in one or other of her 
many forms. As Durga, she has annual celebrations in her hovour, 
which have come conspicuously under the notice of Europeans, from 
the vast and lavish scale in which they are carried on in Bengal. Under 
the hideous form of Kali, ‘‘ whom the blood of man delights for a 
thousand years,” she is propitiated with cruel and revolting rites. 
Obscenity could not fail to mingle in such service. There are left-hand 
sects, as they are called, whose religious rites are still baser than the 
hateful worship offered openly to those demon goddesses. The 
Vamacharis, and their kindred societies, choose the darkness for the 
celebration of their services. These are held in private houses, and 
both men and women must be present. The offerings are presented 
to a naked female who personates the goddess, and the rites close 
with the foulest orgies. To shew that this is no mere fable, Professor 
H. H. Wilson has quoted the original texts by which all these 
abominations are enjoined. The worship of S'akti has been especially 
fostered by a class of works entitled Zantras, in which great stress is 
also laid on the use of mystic gesticulations and formulas of incanta- 
tion. Another feature of later Hinduism has been the vast multi- 
plication of mendicant religious orders, the members of which, though 
originally of the lowest castes, or none at all, yet claim the highest 
spiritual powers, and demand the greatest reverence and most unques- 
tioning obedience from their supporters. Along with this has grown 
up the inculcation of a wild and passionate fanaticism, in which the 
devotee aims to be one with his deity, and conceives that his frensied 
fervours raise him immeasurably above all need either of other services 
or of the ordinary restraints of civil and social life. It is easy to 
judge how demoralising must be the effects of such a faith. 


Having brought our historic sketch of Hinduism down to the present 
day, let us revert to the more special topic of its philosophic schools. 
Besides such as are deemed heretical, there are six which are 
reckoned orthodox. These, however, are associated in pairs, thus 
making a threefold division. The first pair, included under the name 
Mimansé, deal professedly with the Vedas—the former branch con- 
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cerning itself with ritual and rules of interpretation, and the latter 
branch, which takes the special designation of the Veddnta, laying 
down a system of Pantheistic Theosophy. The second pair consists 
of the Sankhya and the Yoga schools, the first of which teaches a 
Dualism in Nature, and lays the foundation on which the second rears 
a system of ascetic observances. The remaining two are the Nyaya 
and the Vaiséshika; the one a dialectic system, and the other an 
atomic theory. It may conduce both to brevity and clearness if we 
confine our attention to two only of the orthodox schools, namely, the 
Vedanta and the Sankhya, and then touch lightly on the Bauddha and 
the Charvaka, among those counted heretical. A good many things 
are introduced into their writings, on which we need not linger ; such 
as discussions on the sources and objects of knowledge ; geographical 
and astronomical notions ; precepts for the regulation of life; rules 
for religious observances; and extravagant tales concerning their 
founders. We may safely omit all the legends, as well as all that 
pertains to logic and to physics, to morals and to ritual, and confine 
ourselves to the region where philosophy meets religion. The great 
topics that concern us here are God, the Universe, and the Soul, the 
relations of which give rise to two profound problems, the cosmical 
and the psychical. 

There are two points, in regard to which there is considerable 
unanimity of view among all the various schools of Hindu thought. 
One is, the object to be attained by the study of Philosophy, which is 
no other than final liberation (moksha), or emancipation of the soul 
from material trammels. Philosophy with them does not aim simply 
at the mastery of truth. It is represented as the only means for 
attaining the most desirable consummation of being. ‘To the vast 
multitude of the uninstructed, there is no other way of self-elevation 
but by works, in fulfilling the duties of life and offering the appointed 
oblations. Thus may they attain to participation in the power and 
felicity of the gods. Such happiness, however, is essentially 
transitory; and it were better to win a condition that could never 
more be affected by the evil influence of change. That beatitude 
belongs to the spirit set free from its material environments, and 
reabsorbed into the Infinite. Howcan this be won ? Not by works, 
but by knowledge. A true discrimination of principles is the effective 
instrument of the soul's emancipation. The orthodox philosophies 
constitute, in short, an esoteric religion, professing to be supplementary 
to the Vedic ritual, but really claiming a superior position to it, while 
the bolder heretical schools openly disavow the Vedas, and claim to 
be the true religion themselves. 

The other point, in which the various schools mainly agree, is 
in holding the theory of recurrent cycles of world - formation and 
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destruction. Each of the Puranas, as we have noticed, opens with a 
cosmogony, of which we may sketch a typical outline. There was 
a time when nothing existed but Brahma. This word is in the neuter 
form, and is not to be confounded with Brahma, the first person in 
the Hindu triad. It is employed to denote the primal being who, or 
which, is usually represented as devoid of all qualities. This original 
substance remains in unconscious quiescence for a vast period. At 
last it wakes to self-consciousness, expands and develops itself into 
the five elements of ether, air, fire, water, and earth, which become 
variously commingled and moulded into gods, men, and the whole 
universe of things. These run their appointed course through suc- 
cessive ages, till at last they all resolve themselves again into tho 
elements, which coalesce and return to the same condition whence they 
issued. All again is void and darkness, absence of thought, sensation, 
form, or quality, till the next re-awakening, when the same course of 
events is again run through, to be followed by the same virtual 
annihilation. Thus the history of the universe repeats itself con- 
tinually, and things go round and round in a perpetually recurring 
cycle. This simple scheme is variously modified and overloaded in 
the different Puranas. A cosmic egg, for instance, is introduced as 
the first step in creation. Again, the female idea is brought forward, 
and we are told that the deity divided himself in two, one side 
becoming woman, the other remaining man, from the intercourse 
between whom sprang the gods and other orders of beings. The 
process becomes, in some of the Puranas, a most tedious and 
cumbersome affair, in which all sense of sublimity is lost amid the 
puerilities and extravagances of the fable. We need not attempt these 
mythological mazes, as our interest centres only in the subtler 
underlying ideas. 

To take the systems we have named a little more in detail, let us 
begin with the Vedanta. The word signifies the ‘‘ end of the Veda,” 
and the professors of the system maintain that it is the one most 
thoroughly in accord with their ancient Scriptures. It was probably 
not fully developed till after the rise of some of the other systems. 
The oldest text-book of its principles is the Brahma-sutra. This 
work, according to the fashion of the period, consists of aphorisms 
(sutras), which have been laboriously made as concise as possible. 
A number of commentaries have been written to elucidate so brief and 
obscure a text; the best of which is by the famous controversialist, 
S'ankaracharya. The ground principle of the Vedantists is the Unity 
of God and the world. All things that exist are parts of the Infinite 
Being, who was the original substance, and still continues the real 
basis of everything. Matter and mind, in short, are only modifications 
of a single entity. This Pantheistic dogma, however, is modified in 
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application, and is made to include these two positions; First, All 
individual souls are a part of the Infinite soul; and, Second, The whole 
material universe is a development or emanation out of soul. It is 
evident that a kind of dualism is thus introduced into the theory. The 
souls of men, according to this view, are never born and never die. 
They are divided off for a season from the Infinite soul, and are finally 
merged into it again. Other things are an efflux, but of different sort 
and quality from the originating source. The separation of individual 
souls from the Supreme one is effected by ignorance. This has both 
an enveloping and projecting power. Through the first, the soul 
becomes enclosed in a subtle body, which is made up itself of three 
sheaths, one within the other. The innermost sheath consists of 
intellect or judgment (buddhi), and the five perceptive powers, by 
which are meant the mental faculties corresponding to the five bodily 
senses, The second sheath is composed of the faculty of imagination 
and volition (manas), together with the five active powers ; and the 
third, of the five vital airs, as they are termed, combined also with 
the five active powers. The subtle body thus constituted continues 
to envelop the soul, even after death has destroyed the gross outer 
frame. Should great merit have been acquired during life, by sacrifice 
or other means, the soul, enclosed in its etherial vehicle, ascends to 
the paradise of the deity whose favour has been won. After enjoying 
the pleasures of the place for a period proportioned to the amount of 
merit, it must descend to earth again, and be born in some new body. 
In like manner the outrageously wicked are punished in some infernal 
region for a sufficient season, and then attain to another birth. Those 
who are neither righteous nor wicked overmuch, escape both the 
paradise and the purgatory, and pass at once into some new form, 
exalted or ignoble, in proportion to their worth. Such, for instance, as 
have been guilty of cruelty towards the lower animals are compelled to 
become the very creature they have ill-used, and endure the same inflic- 
tions from their former victims, re-born in human shape, to become 
their tyrants. This process goes on through thousands of births, till 
the end of the great cycle comes, when the whole universe is dissolved 
and absorbed into its original essence, Absorption into the supreme 
soul, however, may be gained at any time by the use ofthe proper 
means, which is knowledge. Works, indeed, may be of service, but 
only by way of preparing the mind, ‘as a steed carries a rider to his 
home.” Even this partial recommendation of works appears to be a 
compromise with the Vedic institutes, and is coupled with strong dis- 
suasives from the notion that works have any effect in themselves for 
procuring liberation. The essence of the Vedantist view is, that by 
true knowledge only,—that is, the knowledge that the soul itself is 
Brahma,—the enveloping vehicle is destroyed, and, as the spark falls 
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back into the fire, or the liberated drop mingles again with the ocean, 
so also the soul becomes lost in God. The whole creation thus has 
its seat in ignorance, that is, in the belief that we individually exist. 
From that self-assertion flows belief in the material world. This is to 
be conquered by reversing the process. We must begin by withdraw- 
ing the mind from outward phenomena, and rise at last to the cessa- 
tion of self-conscious thought. When we no longer feel ‘‘I am,” we 
reach perfection. 


We have thus traced the Vedantist history of a soul, and must 
return for a moment to the material world. We saw that ignorance 
had two effects ; on the first of which, in envelopment, we have dwelt 
sufficiently. But it has also a projective power, in consequence of 
which an emanation takes place of the subtle and the gross elements 
which thereafter constitute the outward universe. Soul or spirit, 
therefore, is the root of being, from which matter is an effluence, both, 
however, remaining one in substance. This view appears to be 
founded on the assumed axiom that the effect must partake of the 
nature of the cause, or, in other words, whatever is brought into 
being must be identical in essence with that whence it flows. There 
was perceived to be a stumbling-block in the application of this 
principle, arising from the incompatibility between the properties of 
matter and those of spirit. How could these two be the same 
substance when their qualities were so contradictory? It was 
apparently to escape from this difficulty that the idea of Maya, or 
illusion, was propounded. Colebrooke is of opinion that this formed 
no part originally of the Vedanta philosophy, but was afterwards 
introduced into it. According to this theory, there is no such thing 
as matter at all; nor do those things actually exist which we seem to 
perceive. They are like the personages and adventures of a dream, 
which appear indeed real at the time, yet have no being but in fancy. 
Thus the whole so-called creation has only an ideal existence. It is 
shadow, not substance—thought, not reality—not a creation at all, but 
a mere phantasmagoric semblance. This sort of Idealism has shown 
itself elsewhere, but only in India has the common mind become 
saturated with it, and the word Maya is as familiar to the lips of the 
poor labourer as of the learned Pandit. The Pantheism of the 
speculative schools has been popularised by its introduction into the 
cosmogonies contained in the Puranas. The name Maya, as well as 
S'akti, is there bestowed on the female power, who takes part with the 
deity in creation, whence it follows that the whole of their joint handi- 
work is illusive. 

We may illustrate one or two of these points by brief extracts from 
that celebrated section of the Mahabharat, entitled the Bh&gavat- 
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Gita. This is composed in the form of a dialogue, supposed to take 
place during an interval in a battle, and the speakers are Arjuna, a 
Pandu prince, and Krishna, who acts as his charioteer and friend, but 
who is in reality an incarnation of Vishnu. He is the speaker in the 
words we shall quote, which are taken from the old translation by 
Wilkins : 

‘*T myself never was not, neither thou, nor all the princes of the earth ; 
nor shall we ever hereafter cease to be. The soul is not a thing of which a 
man may say, It hath been, it is about to be, or will be hereafter ; for itisa 
thing without birth ; it is ancient, constant, and eternal, and is not to be 
destroyed in this its mortal frame. As aman throweth away old garments 
and putteth on new, even so the soul, having quitted its mortal frames, 
entereth into those which are new. The weapon divideth it not, the fire 
burneth it not, the water corrupteth it not, the wind drieth it not ; for it is 
indivisible, inconsumable, incorruptible, and is not to be dried away. It is 
eternal, universal, permanent, immovable. It is invisible, incorruptible, and 
unalterable ; therefore, believing it to be thus, thou shouldst not grieve. 

‘*T am the creation and the dissolution of the whole universe, There is not 
anything greater than I, and all things hang on me, even as precious gems 
on astring. I am moisture in the water, light in the sun and moon, invoca- 
tion in the Vedas, sound in the firmament, human nature in mankind, sweet- 
smelling savour in the earth, glory in the source of light, in all things I am 

I am the eternal seed of all nature. I am the understanding 
of the wise, the glory of the proud, the strength of the strong. 

‘*Those who are acquainted with day and night, know that the day of 
Brahma is as a thousand revolutions of the yoogs (ages), and his night ex- 
tendeth for a thousand more. On the coming of that day, all things proceed 
from invisibility to visibility ; so, on the approach of night, they are all dis- 
solved away into that which is called invisible. The universe even, having 
existed, is again dissolved, and now again, on the approach of day, by divine 
necessity, it is reproduced. But what, upon the dissolution of all things 
else, is not destroyed, is superior and of another nature from that visibility. 
It is invisible and eternal. He whois thus called invisible and incorruptible 
is even He who is called the supreme abode, which men having once obtained, 
they never more return to earth.” 


The Sankhya system, to which we shall next proceed, has been 
developed with great elaborative skill, somewhat after the fashion of 
the medieval schoolmen ; and the other philosophies of India were 
probably much beholden to it for their subtle distinctions and defini- 
tions. It appears to have been the most ancient in its rise, and has 


1 Schlegel’s Latin rendering of the first passage is so fine that it may excuse 
insertion of the greater part of it : 

‘*Non nascitur moriturve unquam ; non ille exstitit, exsistitve, non exstiturus : 
innatus, immutabilis, eternus ille, priscus, non occiditur occiso corpore. ... 
Perinde ac obsoletis vestibus abjectis, novas sumit homo alias, sic abjectis corpori- 
bus obsoletis, alia ingreditur nova spiritus. Non illum penetrant tela, non illum 
comburit flamma, neque illum perfundunt aque, nec ventus exsiccat. Impene- 
trabilis ille, incombustibilis ille, imperfusibilis ille, nec non inexsiccabilis, perpetuus, 
omnivagus, stabilis, inconcussus ille atque sternus, invisibilis ille, inerrabilis ille, 
immutabilis ille declaratur. Quare, quum talem cognoveris, non luctu eum 
prosequi te oportet.” 
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exerted a most powerful influence, as having furnished the starting 
point for Buddhism, while retaining its own place among Brahminical 
speculatists. The reputed founder was Kapila, of whom, according to 
the Hindoo manner, various marvels are narrated, and to whom the 
authorship is ascribed of the ancient aphorisms, embodying the 
principles of the system. The radical difference between the Sankhya 
and the Vedanta is, that the former is a dualistic theory, and not 
monistic, like the latter. Two original and eternal principles of being 
are recognised. Nature (Prakriti), and Soul (Purusha). From the 
union of these two, twenty-three other principles are produced, and 
the whole twenty-five, taken together, form the constituents of the 
entire material and intellectual creation. The first product which 
flows from the alliance of spirit and matter is Intellect (Buddhi, called 
also Mahat, the great one) ; then follows self-consciousness ; and then 
the perceptive and active faculties ; and the subtle and gross elements 
appear in due order. The whole universe thus originated is affected 
by three cosmic qualities, the names of which it is impossible to render 
adequately by any single word in another language, on account of the 
generality of the conception. The first quality (sutwa) includes every- 
thing in the physical and mental world that partakes of light, virtue, 
and happiness. The third quality (tamas) denotes all that is 
of an opposite character, namely, darkness, vice, and misery. 
The intermediate one (rajas) expresses whatever is coloured, 
or possessed by tumult or passion. A very noticeable feature in the 
Sankhya philosophy, is the view that the union of Spirit and Nature 
is indispensable for the manifestation of active qualities. In their 
isolated state, matter remains absolutely inert, and spirit as utterly 
torpid. Nothing can be predicated of either of them but mere existence. 
This view differs considerably from our notions, both of chaos and of 
disembodied spirit. By chaos, we mean matter without arrangement 
of parts, but still endued with every elemental quality; and pure 
spirit, on the other hand, is familiarly regarded as quite capable of 
every mental process, with the exception of physical sensation. Ac- 
cording to the Sankhya theory, both remain, as it were, dead, till the 
access of spirit vitalises nature, which then becomes the prolific all- 
productive power. Soul produces nothing itself, but becomes the 
enjoyer of Nature’s product. Their alliance is compared to that of a 
blind man with a lame, one borne and directing, the other bearing and 
directed, thus accomplishing an object in concert of which neither 
singly was capable. The soul is compelled by necessity to seek 
fruition through such union with nature, after enjoying which it seeks 
again for liberation. The whole course of things depends on this 
alternation of conditions ; creation flowing from the incarnation of spirit, 
and dissolution from its disembodiment. 
VOL, XXIV.—NO. XCIIL. K 
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The Sankhya, like the Vedanta, assumes the axiom that all products 
must be of the same substance as that from which they derive their 
being. From this principle, the Vedanta infers the identity of Nature 
and God. The Sankhya, holding the essential antithesis between 
matter and spirit, draws the alternative conclusion that both must be 
original and eternal. Another great point of difference is, that the 
Vedanta holds all individual souls to be parts of the one infinite soul, 
whereas the Bankhya regards them as radically separate and multi- 
tudinous. It argues this from the facts of self-consciousness. If 
there were only one soul, it would, at the same instant, be conscious 
of everything in the universe, whereas every individual soul has its 
own distinct experience. The Sankhya system is charged with being 
atheistic, in not acknowledging any Supreme spirit. One branch of 
it, however, recognises such a belief, and seems to hold the Supreme 
soul to be the sum of all individual souls. This theory approaches 
near to the Illusion school of Vedantists, the difference being that one 
asserts and the other denies the actual existence of matter. The 
term Psychitheism may be applied to this view, which makes all souls 
a part of God. The Yoga system professes to be supplementary to 
the Sankhy&, but occupies itself mainly with directions for attaining 
to liberation by such means as repeating om, the mystical name 
of God, thousands and thousands of times, holding in one’s breath, 
sitting in divers constrained attitudes, withstanding the calls of nature, 
and other such sage devices for ridding one’s self of the uneasy dower 
of his humanity. In the Matsya Purana, there is a remarkable 
passage which identifies Mahat (the first product from the alliance of 
Nature and Soul) under the influence of the three qualities of good- 
ness, passion, and sin, with the Tiimurti, or divine Triad. “In the 
aggregate, it is the deity ; but distributive, it appertains to individual 
beings” —‘‘ being one person and three gods.” The usual Puranik 
rendering, however, of the Sankhya consists in identifying Prakriti, 
or Nature, with the female principle in creation, with which we have 
already become familiar under the name of S'akti and Maya. 

It is evident that Dualism can be reconciled with Pantheism, by 
recognising a duality in the nature of the deity. As man is one, but 
is made up of body and soul, so may God be one, but include in his 
essence both matter and spirit. This view was actually developed at 
a later stage among some of the Vaishnavas, or worshippers of Vishnu, 
and became very popular, being disseminated in buoks written in the 
current dialects. The best compend of the ancient doctrine is a short 
series of seventy-two verses (Karika), witten by Iswara-Krishna, and 
characterised by extraordinary comprehensiveness and terseness. One 
or two of these may be quoted from Professor Cowell’s translation : 

‘**9. Effect subsists (antecedently to the operation of cause); for what 
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exists not, can by no operation of cause be brought into existence. Materials, 
too, are selected which are fit for the purpose : everything is not by every 
means possible : what is capable does that to which it is competent ; and like 
is produced by like.” 

**59. As a dancer, having exhibited herself to the spectator, desists from 
the dance, so does Nature desist, having manifested herself to the soul.” 


‘66. He desists because he has seen her; she does so, because she has 
been seen.” 


The Buddhist system, which we have next to take up, has risen 
from the rank of a mere school of philosophy, and become one of the 
great religions of the world. It is calculated that no fewer than four 
hundred millions, about a third of the entire population of the globe, 
profess this form of belief. The name is derived from the word 
Buddha, which is a designation of the founder, and signifies ‘‘ one 
who knows the truth.’’ The names are given of twenty-four Buddhas, 
who appeared in previous great periods of cosmic development ; and 
each future cycle will have one of its own, who will instruct the new 
race in the same sublime verities. The Buddha of the present cycle 
appeared and taught mankind in the person of a Hindu prince, who 
was born about 600 B.c. His proper name was Siddartha, but he is 
more usually called Gautama, from the name of the “ solar” race of 
princes to which he belonged, and Sékya, which was his family 
designation. ‘This is commonly given as Sakya-Muni, the latter word 
signifying ‘‘ ascetic,” or ‘* holy sage.” The king, his father, as goes 
the tale, warned that his son would become a recluse, sought to avoid 
the disgrace by uniting him, at the age of sixteen, to a most beautiful 
and fascinating spouse, and surrounding him with all the choicest 
pleasures of a court. Chancing, however, one day to meet an old man, 
wrinkled, shrunk, and bowed down with very age, he was smitten to 
the heart at the sad spectacle. Shortly afterwards, the impression was 
deepened by the sight of a leper, covered over with loathsome and 
revolting sores. A corpse, in all the ghastly horrors of decomposition, 
completed the effect ; he broke away from his voluptuous bonds, and 
gave himself up to the lonely hardships of an ascetic life. Having 
withstood the most fearful temptations from wicked demons, and 
wandered about for many years teaching the truth he had discovered, 
he attained at length to the exalted conditiou of a Buddha. The dark 
veil of oblivion was rent which had shrouded from his view the long 
tract of his pre-existent years, and he could recal in sharpest dis- 
tinctness every incident in the millions on millions of ages during 
which he had been born, in every variety of human condition and 
animal form down to the lifeless clod, and had passed in turn through 
every one of the numerous seats of bliss and regions of torment above 
and below the world. The religion he taught obtained wide accept- 
ance, and for some centuries covered a large part of India proper, 
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leaving memorials of its greatness in marvellous temples hewn out of 
the solid rock. Though it has disappeared on its native soil, except 
on its northern outskirts, yet in Ceylon, and Burmah, China, Thibet, 
and Tartary, it has its countless votaries. It is a humane and 
charitable system, which may account in part for its power. Unlike 
Brahminism, it offered its blessings freely to every class. Hinduism 
excluded all not born within its pale, and even to these proved itself 
an ironbound system of social and religious distinctions. Buddhism 
opened the door as wide to outcast as to noble, and to down-trodden, 
degraded woman as well as man. Inspiring a zealous missionary 
spirit, it sent forth devoted teachers to hazard their lives for the cause. 
In other respects its regard for sentient life condemned the sacrifices 
enjoined by the Vedas, and its ascetic spirit, combined with a special 
organisation, shewed itself in the erection of countless vihdras or 
monasteries, as they may be termed, of those monks of the East. 
The sacred literature of Buddhism is overwhelmingly voluminous, 
but the most of it consists only of absurd speculations and monstrous 
legends. ‘The essence of the system can be very briefly given. The 
cause of all misery is birth: for had we not been born, we should 
never have suffered. Death brings no release, for the soul is compelled 
by inherent necessity, to take some form correspondent to its condition. 
Could every desire to seek or to avoid, be destroyed, the soul would 
escape from that necessity. But desires, through some intermediate 
links, are derived from ideas, and such ideas are the offspring of ignor- 
ance. There, then, is the final source of all our misery. Let ignorance 
be overcome by the knowledge that all these ideas are illusory, so shall 
the soul be released from desire, and all that flows from desire ; it 
will pass at death into no new form, but attain to passionless, change- 
less, eternal calm (nirvana). This system strongly inculcates an 
ethic rule, yet absolutely excludes the conception of a God. The 
recompense of virtue and retribution for crime come, as it were, by 
fixed physical laws, which work by a fatal necessity. That such a 
belief should rear temples and offer worship seems an inconsistence. 
These things were probably an after-growth ; but if not, the worship 
is to be viewed as a mere contemplation of ideal excellence, or as 
effective, not by propitiation of a deity, but through some inherent 
magical power. The term employed by the Buddhists for the 
perfect condition, seems to convey the idea of annihilation more 
strongly than the word used by the Hindus. Benfey gives the 
primary meaning of moksha, as ‘liberation,’ and of nirvana, as 
“ extinction.” In their religious use, Burnouf says the first signifies 
**’ exemption des liens du corps et des miséres de la vie ;” and the 
second, ‘‘ anéantissement des conditions de |’ existence individuelle.” 
Spence Hardy deems that the distinctions drawn by Buddhist writers 
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between the latter state and absolute annihilation are very shadowy. 
It is believed that even on earth this condition can be partially 
attained by the mind passing into a kind of trance or ecstasy, ‘‘ where 
there are no ideas, nor the idea of the absence of ideas.”’ 


The fourth and last of the systems we proposed to notice is that of 
the Charvakas, said to be founded by Vrihaspati, 

We need not linger on it, as it is simply Materialism ; that grossest 
form of faith, if faith it can be called, which scouts all belief in the 
spiritual and unseen, and looks to this poor fleshly life as the be-all 
and the end-all that remains for man. This Sadducean spirit shews 
itself under every creed, proving how deep it lurks in the human 
heart. There is nothing in it, therefore, specially oriental, but it 
completes the cycle of beliefs along which we have been travelling. 
The Vedanta, we saw, is a monistic system, asserting in all its forms 
the existence of God, and in some of them denying the existence 
of matter. The Sankhya is dualistic, recognising both spirit and 
matter as eternal, and tending on the whole to Theism. The 
Buddhist religion is an atheistic dualism; and in the Charvaka 
we come round to Monism again, but one which, in opposition to the 
Vedanta, asserts the existence of matter, and denies that of God and 
soul. There are multitudes, no doubt, in all countries who take this 


view, but make no profession of it. If religion be mere delusion, they 
may serve their own interests by conforming to it, or repudiating it 
as may suit best. The professed views of the Charvikas may be 
sufficiently indicated by quoting two or three of their verses from the 
translation of a passage in Madhavicharya’s Collection of Philosophic 
Systems : 


‘* There is no heaven, no final liberation, nor any soul in another world. 
“* While life remains, let a man live happily : let him feed on ghee (clarified 
butter), even though he runs into debt. 


‘* Hence it is only as a means of livelihood that the Brahmans have estab- 
lished here, 


‘* All these ceremonies for the dead ; there is no other fruit anywhere. 
‘* The three authors of the Vedas were buffoons, knaves, and demons.” 


Having completed our brief survey of the systems we proposed to 
touch on, it remains for us to notice their relation to Christianity. 
This may be done by simply setting forth the teachings of inspiration 
on the same all-important topics, and marking what coincidence or 
opposition there may be between them. ‘Thus shall we learn what 
gleams of truth, and what grossness of error, are to be found in 
Oriental speculation. But besides the dogmatic relation, there is also 
the historic one ; in dealing with which it would be needful to trace 
whatever has arisen from the contact of the systems, what contro- 
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versies have been evcked, or what corruptions introduced. This part 
of our subject must be dealt with very sparingly. Hinduism, indeed, 
did not come much in contact directly with early Christianity. The 
small but ancient community in Southern India, who call themselves 
by the name of Christians of St Thomas, may possibly owe their 
origin to the labours of that apostle ; and it is certain at least that 
they formed a branch of the ancient Syrian church. But the region 
they inhabit is so remote and difficult of access, that nothing which 
transpired there had any effect on the great stream of ecclesiastical 
history. Some direct knowledge of India had indeed been gained by 
the Greeks at the time of Alexander's invasion, and in the writings of 
the Fathers allusion is sometimes made to the tenets of the Brahmans. 
In the Philosophumena, included among the works of Origen, a short 
chapter is devoted to this subject, though the information it contains 
is very meagre. 

But although India was very much an unknown land in ancient 
times, yet for centuries before Christ its speculations had begun to 
tell on the classic world. Even in those days of fettered commerce 
and tardy travel, thought had a diffusive power. It is indeed im- 
possible to say how far the same ideas, springing up on distant soils, 
were original or imported. As viewless seeds are borne by the wind 
to far-off spots, where they root and rise in sudden and surprising 
growth, so thoughts are often conveyed, without the process being 
distinctly recognised, to receptive intellects, which they stimulate to 
the origination of congenial theories. In such cases, priority may be 
allowed to weigh in the claim to parentage. Judged by this canon, it 
cannot be doubted that Greece drew part of her philosophic inspiration 
from India, as well as from the kindred system in Egypt. Not to 
mention other names, Plato himself taught the transmigration of the 
soul with marvellous felicity of diction and elevation of feeling. 
Greek philosophy prepared the way for Christianity by undermining 
the popular faith, and still more specially by providing a store of lofty 
conceptions expressed in fitting words, which became a ready instru- 
ment for the Gospel to lay hold of and use for its nobler ends. 
Heathenism had lost all its earlier sincerity of faith and moral vigour 
when the new voice startled the world, and sent a thrill through its 
inmost depths. To oppose the victorious power, Heathenism rallied 
its expiring energies to put forth a supreme effort. Besides the coarse 
expedients of political persecution and popular hatred, Philosophy 
was summoned to interpose her subtler forces. An alliance was 
effected between hostile schools, so that every highest product of 
human genius might combine against the foe. At this stage, the tints 
of Oriental colouring become deeper and more prevailing in Western 
speculation. Even the bitter narrow bigotry of the synagogue wel- 
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comed the foreign influence; and on heathen ground the alliance of 
Eastern Theosophy with Hellenic speculation was specially signalised 
in the Neo-Platonic school. But the battle raged within as well as 
without the sacred pale; and in the Gnostic and Manichean heresies, 
the poison of Eastern subtleties becomes mingled with the truth, The 
delirious ravings of Gnosticism in its many branches, it were needless 
to attempt to follow. The record of them in the pages of Ireneus 
becomes an utter weariness and bewilderment. The Eastern element 
in them, however, is sufficiently conspicuous. Their theogonies and 
cosmogonies endeavour to graft Christian ideas on a stock of heathen 
speculation. We find in them the same blending of Pantheism and 
Dualism we have noticed in the Indian schools. God is distinguished 
from matter (JA), although in some instances matter is deemed to 
have no real existence (7 v). The idea of emanation (goo) being 
the first step in creatior, has also a decided Eastern ring. Still more 
may this be traced in the notion that salvation is attained by knowledge 
(yvaiors) ; in which we might fancy ourselves listening again to some 
expounder of Brahminical or Buddhist tenets. Some of the peculiar 
views of special Gnostic schools shew the same relationship. Thus, 
Basilides taught that the beginning of all things was God, in a state of 
non-existence ; (6 odx dy de6s) who out of Himself produced Chaos, 
whence eventually the universe proceeded. Valentinus propounded 
the idea that the Cons, emanating from the Divine Being, are of 
different sexes, and unite in the marriage relation much after the same 
fashion as we have seen the female principle enter largely into Hindu 
cosmogony. While Gnosticism prevailed within the bounds of the 
Roman Empire during the second century, the third century witnessed 
the rise in the Persian Empire of the Manichean system, in which a 
new attempt was made to give to heathenism a varnish of Christianity. 
The dualism of this creed was a reproduction of the ancient Persian 
doctrine; but a trace of Buddhism also enters into it as a constituent 
element; at which we need not wonder, if it be true, as is asserted, 
that the preceptor of Manes was himself an actual Buddhist. The 
practical regulations laid down by Manes for his followers certainly 
savour strongly of the Buddhist rule. When such ideas filled the 
air, we need not wonder if even Fathers of the Church caught a little 
of the infection. Origen especially was accused of imbibing the 
subtle venom. Jerome charges that daring and erratic genius with 
holding that, in some manner, human spirits are identical with the 
Divine. The passage occurs in his Epistle to Avitus, aud runs thus: 


‘In ejusdem voluminis fine conjungit omnes rationabiles naturas, id est, 
Patrem et Filium et Spiritum Sanctum, Angelos, potestates, dominationes, 
ceterasque virtutes, ipsum quoque hominem, secundum anime dignitatem 
unius esse substantiz. Intellectualem, inquit, rationabilemque naturam sentit 
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Deus et Unigenitus Filius ejus et Spiritus Sanctus : sentiunt Angeli et potestates 
cetereque virtutes : sentit interior homo qui ad imaginem et similitudinem Dei 
conditus est. Ex quo concluditur, Deum et hec quodammodo unius esse sub- 
stantie. Unum addit verbum quodammodo, ut tanti sacrilegii crimen 


effugeret.” 

Origen’s work, zeg/ agydv, here alluded to, only survives in a few 
fragments, and in the Latin version of Rufinus, in which no such 
doctrine is laid down. The passage, therefore, must have been 
omitted by the friendly translator, or the vehemence of Jerome must 
have outrun his accuracy in his attack on his former friend. There 
seems to be more ground for the accusation that Origen held in some 
form the doctrine of Metempsychosis. This theory, indeed, seems to 
possess a peculiar fascination, and the controversialists of the early 
Church were never weary of ridiculing and denouncing it. We may 
quote, as an instance, a passage from Irenzus, in the rendering of the 


Ante-Nicene library, adding the old Latin version and the surviving 
fragment of the Greek : 


‘* Tf, therefore, the soul remembers nothing of what took place in a former 
state of existence, but has a perception of those things which are here, it 
follows that she never existed in other bodies, nor did things of which she has 
no knowledge, nor (once) knew things which she cannot (now mentally) con- 
template. But as each one of us receives his body through the skilful work- 
ing of God, so does he also possess his soul. For God is not so poor or 
destitute in resources that he cannot confer its own proper soul on each 
individual body, even as he gives it also its special character.” ' 


In answer to Porphyry, who modified the Neo-Platonic doctrine, by 
holding that human souls only passed into human bodies, Augustine 
points out the confusion of relationships that would be thus produced. 
‘¢ Puduit scilicet illud credere ne mater fortasse fillum in mulum 
revoluta vectaret, et non puduit hoe credere, ubi revoluta mater in 
puellam filio forsitans nuberet.” 

Eastern Heathenism told with special force by inoculating the 
Church with its native asceticism. The virus took effect but too well, 
not only producing strange outbursts of spiritual distemper, but 
leaving an inveterate taint in the very life-blood of the Church. The 
gloomy anchorites of Egypt and Syria carried out the spirit of 
Brahminic institutes. Self-torture became a passion and a science, and 


1 “Si itaque nullius preteritorum meminit, sed existentium scientiam hic 
percipit ; non igitur in aliis corporibus fuit aliquando, neque egit, que ne quidem 
agnoscit ; neque novit, qu quidem neque videt. Sed quemadmodum unusquisque 
nostrum suum corpus per artem Dei sumit, sic et suam habet animam. Neque 
enim sic pauper, neque indigens Deus, ut non unicuique corpori propriam donaret 
animam ; quemadmodum et proprium characterem.” ‘‘ AA’ ws fis txaoros fpay 
iv com... . AauBaves, durws Be Diav Exes Yuynv. "Ov yao... . wrwxis, 
budi darogos 6 bsis, Hors wn bv) ixdorw copars idiav xexagiobas Yuxny xabawee ds Tdi0¥ 
Xaeaxriea,” 
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Western devotees rivalled their ancient masters in frenzied ingenuity. 
The monkery of Europe, appearing at a later stage, attained a growth 
and wielded a power for mischief that were never owned by its 
Buddhist prototype. 

We may be allowed to supplement this historic outline, by noting in a 
word or two the re-appearance of similar ideas in later times. Among the 
schoolmen, a touch of Pantheism occasionally shews itself. The stream 
of Neo-Platonism was carried down through the middle ages as an 
esoteric school within the synagogue, the doctrines of which are known as 
the Kabbala. There we meet again with the Original Being (0 }'S, 
En Soph); with Emanations (MWD, Sephiroth); with Metem- 
psychosis (Gilgul Neshamoth) ; and with the final union of all separate 
spirits with Infinite-Spirit, Samael himself, the prince of evil, not being 
excluded. Kabbalistic views have exercised no general influence on 
the Church, although a few men of note have been captivated by them, 
as, for instance, Reuchlin, the great Hebraist, and the Platonic Henry 
More. Modern Pantheism may be said to have begun in the 
seventeenth century, with Benedict Spinoza, who ascribed to God a 
duality of original attributes, namely, thought and extension. It is in 
the present century, however, that Pantheism has received, philo- 
sophically, a protentous development, the leading spirts in the move- 
ment being Schelling and Hegel, whose views grew out of those of 
Fichte, and remotely from those of Kant. Schelling, in his earlier 
teaching, held that Thought and Nature are opposite poles of the same 
thing. Nature is the development of God, and God, the life of Nature, 
or soul of the world. When he spoke again, after long silence, it was 
with altered voice, proclaiming an inherent dualism both in God and 
the human soul. 

Hegel’s philosophy viewed the Divinity as passing from unconscious 
existence to self-consciousness in the history and developement of 
humanity. His views were pushed by a large section of his followers 
to the most unblushing deification of the human spirit. Schelling’s 
view was a Cosmotheism, and Hegel’s an Anthropotheism. Schelling’s 
splendid genius breathed a new inspiration into all the sciences, but 
Hegel’s influence was more powerfully felt in theology. Not to 
mention others, Strauss adopted his principles as the foundation of his 
method in dealing with the records of the Life of Christ. The special 
importance of the Hegelian idea may excuse us for quoting a statement 
of it by the historian of the school, Dr Michelet, of Berlin, with the 
Latin rendering given by Professor Mill : 


‘* Gott ist nach Hegel nicht eine Person, sondern die Personlichkeit selbst, 
das einzige wahrhaft Personliche, wogegen das subjecte, welches noch im 
Gegensatz gegen die gittliche Substanz eine besondere Person sein will, eben 
das Bose ist. Weil Gott die ewige Personlichkeit ist, so hat er ewig das 
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andere seinere, die Natur, aus sich hervorgehen lassen, um ewig als Geist der 
Gemeinde zum Selbstbewusstsein zu gelangen. Ist dieser Geist im Menschen, 
so ist es der Mensch nicht mehr, der in diesem Einzelnen lebt, sondern Gott 
selbst, der in ihm personlich geworden.” ! 


The same radical idea, as taken up and applied in Theology by 
Strauss, may be best stated in that writer’s own words : 


‘*Though I can conceive that the divine Spirit in its exterior and conde- 
scending manifestation is the Human, and the human spirit in its reflection 
into itself, and its elevation above itself, is the Divine ; yet can I not on that 
account represent to myself how divine and human nature can have made up 
the distinct yet connected ingredients of an historical person?” ‘‘ Taken as 
residing in an individual God-man, the properties and functions which the 
Church doctrine ascribes to the Christ are inconsistent and self-contradictory ; 
but in the idea of the genus (or race of men) they harmonise together. 
Humanity is the union of both natures : it is the God-made man, the infinite 
manifesting itself in the finite, the finite spirit reminding itself of its infinity ; 
it is the child of the visible Mother, Nature, and the invisible Father, Spirit.” 


The closing part of this passage might have been quoted, word for 
word, from an exposition of the Sankhya philosophy. 


The leading principles of other Indian schools have not failed to 
shew themselves on the modern stage. The undiluted Atheism of the 
Charvaka sect obtained vast ascendency towards the end of last 
century, especially in France, where it bore its bitter fruit in the 
cataracts of blood shed on the guillotine, and all the other horrors of 
that terrible time. In our own day, a strange rehabilitation has been 
given to the atomic theory, taught by the Vaiseshika school in India, 
and afterwards by Democritus in Greece. Molecular force accounts 
for everything. The universe began in dust, and even all develop- 
ments of life have arisen but from the clashing of atoms. Some very 
wonderful kindred theories have been advanced by our notabilities in 
physical science, about which we need not now concern ourselves. 

It is manifest, then, that Pantheism is no mere antiquated and ex- 
ploded error. Its roots lurk very deep in the soil of human nature, 
and ever and anon it springs up and blossoms anew. Thoughtful 
souls have watched with anxious dread the luxuriance of its recent 
growth, and pronounced it the deadliest enemy to the gospel in our age. 
Fascinating the philosophic intellect by the show of splendid generali- 

1 “Deus, ex Hegelii sententia, non est Persona sed personalitas ipsa, unicum 
scilicet verum personale : quocirca omne subjectum, quod nihilominus divine 
substantiz oppositum diversa quedam persona haberi velit, malum est, immo 
+6 xaxév. Czeterum dum Deus eterna personalitas est, alteram illam sui (effigiem) 
Naturam ex se eternum prodire sivit, quo tanquam Spiritus sen Anima Universi 
in sui ipsius conscientiam perveniret. Sit modo hic Spiritus in homine, profecto 


non est amplius homo, qui in hoc individuo vivit, verum Deus ipse in eo personalis 
factus.” 
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sation, summoning the physical sciences to its aid, adapting itself to 
the dreamy sentiment of religious mysticism, wresting the very words 
of revelation to consecrate its utterances, and laying poetic genius 
under tribute for its adornment, Pantheism wields a force that cannot 
belong to coarser, colder systems. In judging of its claims, let us 
look to its history. Professing to be the last and sublimest of dis- 
coveries, it is convicted of falsehood by the records of the past. The 
new sacred shrine, disclosed to pure souls and patient pilgrims after 
truth, turns out to be an old and dishonoured fane. The splendid 
promises are a lie, for they were made before, and broken to deceived 
humanity. In this light, the subtle products of oriental genius may 
read us a living lesson. What have they effected? The sketch with 
which we began this paper may suffice for answer. They exerted no 
purifying, no regenerative power, but suffered idolatry to become 
continually more degraded and demoralising. 

History here itself is criticism. By their fruits ye shall know 
them. But history tells also how all such sublimities of Eastern 
thought, backed by the vivid genius of cultured Greece, and the iron 
might of Roman rule, sickened and died before the Word. So shall it 
be again. As the flashing northern lights and the pale moonbeams 
pass from view when smitten by the beams of the rising sun, so before 
the Spirit-inspired and Spirit-aided Gospel shall every boast of human 
reason wither, shrink, and perish. 


In. closing this paper, we have only to note the contrast between 
Scripture teaching and Pantheistic theories on the main points at issue. 
The first of these is, the Personality of God. Christianity is Mono- 
theistic, or, we should rather say, it is Theism in the proper sense 
of the word. For Monotheism is not one branch of a fourfold division 
embracing Polytheism, Pantheism, and Atheism, as the other co- 
ordinate members. The latter three are only different phases of the 
same falsehood, and in their unity stand opposed to the antagonistic 
truth. Pantheism and Polytheism have always openly blended in 
every developed heathen system. The one form has been adopted by 
the cultured few, and the other professed by the vast multitude; but 
so far from this producing a breach between them, the Pantheistic 
priest has often been the most zealous promoter of the idolatrous rites 
by which his order profited. Nay, further, the philosophic view 
seemed to lay the just foundation for the worship of multitudinous 
deities. If all things were divine, any of them might be worshipped. 
Elemental forces, animated creatures, and man himself were mani- 
festations of the Infinite, and reverence paid to them was in reality 
homage rendered to the Supreme. That both forms are truly 
Atheistic, it is not hard to see ; for Polytheist and Pantheist equally 
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deny God, in the proper meaning of the word. Their éc0; is not our 
ros. The gods of the heathen are no gods, for the very conception 
of the case excludes the ideas of Infinity and all-sovereign rule. On 
the other hand, the god of Pantheism is an empty abstraction, or a 
blind fate. Hence Paul reminds the Ephesians that when they were 
heathen they were décor: év ry xéouw. Metaphysicians have indeed 
amused themselves by laying down definitions, and deducing conclu- 
sions from them, which they have peremptorily required the world to 
accept as unquestionable truths. Definitions have thus been framed 
of the Infinite which exclude from the conception not only personality, 
but every definite quality. But the facts of being are not to be settled 
by the self-sufficient humours of a theorist. Such philosophy is 
emphatically a Lpevddvumos yraos, a spurious pretender to the name. 
It either ignores obvious facts, or offers insufficient and absurd ex- 
planations of them. Such Rationalism is the very antipodes to 
Reason, for Reason acknowledges, in the world around us and the soul 
within us, the manifold witness to a God of intelligence and will—not 
an unconscious force, but a Living One, who is the Light and whose 
the Power ; not personality, but a person ; not infinity and eternity, 
but the Infinite and Eternal ; not the sum of things, but He in whom 
all things live, and move, and have their being. 

Again, the origin and destiny of the universe are differently 
set forth in Scripture from what Pantheism fables concerning 
them. By the Almighty’s creative word were all things called 
into being. The simplicity of the record equals its sublimity. But 
Philosophy pronounces it an impossible conception. As we saw 
above, Oriental systems have assumed the axiom that the product 
must be identical in substance with the originating cause. Modern 
speculation re-echoes the sentiment that nothing can come out of 
nothing, and that therefore the very notion of creation is an absurdity. 
Professor Saisset expresses himself thus : 

“Tci, a prendre les mots dans le sens ordinaire, il semble qu ’il soit 
demontré que la Creation est impossible, principe justement cher au Pan- 
theisme ; tandis qu’ an fond, tout ce qui est demontré, c’ est que l’Etre en 


soi est necessairement incréé,—verité incontestable, dont la Pantheisme n’a 
rien a tirer.” 


Sir William Hamilton is of opinion that what we really intend in 
saying that God creates all things out of nothing, is simply that ‘‘ He 
evolves existence out of Himself.” If this only meant that creation 
sprang from the will of God, giving effect to His own plan and 
purpose, it might be allowed to pass. But it cannot be admitted in 
the sense that creation is merely evolution. The principle that 
‘like produces like,” be it observed, derives an element from expe- 
rience. It cannot claim the rank of a principle compelling imme- 
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diate and universal assent, such as the axiom that “ No being can 
orginate itself.” In asserting unity of substance, we do not know 
what we are talking about. For there is nothing of which we are 
more profoundly ignorant than of what substance in itself is. It 
would be a very hazardous assertion to affirm that all matter was 
uni-substantial. And the dogma, that spirit and matter are one in 
essence, is much more contradictory to natural apprehension than 
the statement, that matter was called into being by a spirit of 
infinite power. The relations of spirit and matter are, in fact, 
incomprehensible by us. That two things so opposed in attributes 
should yet act and re-act on each other, matter producing sensation 
in spirit, spirit giving impulse to matter, would have been absolutely 
incredible, did we not know it was true. How, then, can we venture 
to assert that the creation of matter is impossible ? But the Christian 
doctrine not only opposes the theory that matter is an effluence, but 
also denies the alternative conclusion, resting on the same assumption, 
that it is self-existent and eternal. This latter view reduces creation 
to'a mere adaptation. The evidence, indeed, for adaptation, in the 
‘‘ argument from design,” is so overwhelming that the saner advocates 
of the effluence theory include it in their view. It is equally asserted 
in Holy Scripture, but in addition it is taught, that God not only 
arranged and organised material, but absolutely called it into existence. 
Some Christian Theists have indeed denied the latter statement ; but 
in so doing they have dissented from the almost unanimous teaching 
of the Church. The argument from design applies, indeed, to the 
relative qualities of matter, as much as to the arrangement of parts : 


‘* The gravity of the ponderable ultimates,” says Ponton, ‘‘ their powers of 
cohesion and chemical] affinity, all present striking examples of law and order. 
Nor less remarkable are the laws which regulate the properties and relations 
of the luminiferous ether, also displaying the intentions of a highly mathe- 
matical and calculating mind. Hence the axioms, that every design must have 
had a designer, and every intention an intending will, render inevitable the 
conclusion that these properties must have been conferred on matter by a 
designing mind, characterised by a love of order, law, and symmetry.” 


The self-existence of matter would imply, further, that the handi- 
work of the Sovereign Architect had been determined in some degree 
by the amount and quality of pre-existent material, just as the designs 
of human artificers must be accommodated to what they have to work 
with. This limitation does not consist with the Almightiness ascribed 
to God in Scripture, nor yet the further idea that he could not compass 
the annihilation of a single atom, for that which is self-existent can 
never cease to be. 

But besides these inferential arguments, we have the constant 
ascription to God of creative power. The verb 8)2 is no doubt 
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frequently used in the looser sense of ‘‘to cause”; and in Isa. xliii. 
7, we find it co-ordinated with both ¥! and 7¥Y (I have created 
him, 1 have formed him ; yea, I have made him); but the argument 
does not hinge on the lexical meaning of a single word. In the six 
days’ work, we have Chaos turned into Cosmos. But the originative 
act precedes the formless void. And the Apostle tells us ‘that 
things which are seen were not made of things which do appear” 
(u7 &x Quivonévav rd PrAswémevov yeryovéves). 

Apart from particular passages, the general strain of Scripture is 
conclusive. On many a page the glories of earth and heaven are set 
forth, in language worthy of the lofty theme, as proofs of ‘‘ wisdom 
without end, and power divine’’ ; but nowhere is a whisper breathed 
of any storehouse that furnished his materials to the hand of God. 
His word was the fiat, and that became which was not before. His 
wisdom planned, his power produced, the vast harmonious whole. 
Nor did he withdraw his presence from the universe he had framed. 
Still is he everywhere, upholding all, controlling all, guiding the 
infinite complications of life and force to the foreseen end; the 
support of being, the source of energy; sharing in no created life, 
yet hindering the free play of none, creation rests on him at every 
point, yet is no part of him—not the body he animates, but the 
outermost robe he wears. 

The cyclic theory of the destiny of the world appears to have been 
suggested in part by the movements of the heavenly bodies, with the 
revolution of the seasons and alternation of night and day. In part, 
it may have been a generalisation from the phenomena of existence, 
where every beginning leads to an end, and birth is but the first step 
to death. Though this conception took such powerful hold of the 
Eastern mind, it has never had much acceptance beyond. A trace of 
it may be found in Origen, and perhaps we may recognise its remote 
likeness in the nebular theory of the origin of worlds, with the hint 
that black burnt-out globes may, through huge collisions, flash again 
into incandescent gas, to run anew the circle of changes in cooling, 
condensation, and evolution of organic life. The Scripture maintains 
its majestic silence on such speculative themes, fixing our thoughts 
only on the passing age, and that towards which it is hasting on. 
This Aon began with ‘the rising world of waters dark and deep,” 
with the natal morn of man’s dwelling-place and race. It shall close 
with the day of fiery consummation, wherein the heavens shall be 
dissolved and the elements shall melt with fervent heat. Then shall 
the greater Aion rise, whose days themselves are ages, and roll on in 
ever-widening cycle. What periods may mark the history of eternity 
we do not know and cannot guess. We only look in awful hope for 
its beginning, and know it shall never end. This also we know, that 
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it shall be no senseless, aimless, weary round of conscious activities 
and sopulchral slumber, of birth and annibilation, but that, with 
larger minds and deeper powers, shall come still wider knowledge and 
vaster peace. 


Let us pass on to the subject of the nature and destiny of the soul. 
A most interesting class of questions meets us here, on the border- 
land between Psychology and Theology. Our faith inculcates that 
the soul is neither properly divine nor pre-existent ; it passes through 
no new forms, nor is it finally extinguished. Language is often used 
of the soul which seems to imply divinity, but this only refers to 
man’s filial relation to his Maker, and the possession of some God- 
like qualities. Only in this sense can we be partakers ‘ of the divine 
nature” (dsias picews). To claim participation in the divine essence 
(ovsia) were nothing short of blasphemy. Man wears the stamp of 
divinity in the image and likeness of God impressed on him at his 
creation, darkened indeed and defaced by sin, but to be restored in 
Jesus to more than its pristine splendour. 

The idea of the soul’s pre-existence, as distinguished from its 
identity with the Supreme, we remarked as conspicuous in the 
Sankhya philosophy, and it has been held since in many a form. It 


is a point on which imagination loved to have free play, and which 
poets have much delighted in. We may quote as a sample some 
lines from Wordsworth and Tennyson— 


‘* Our birth is but asleep and a forgetting, 
The soul that riseth with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar.” 


‘* A soul shall draw from out the vast, 
And strike his being into bounds— 
Result in man, be born and think 

And act and love.” 

Such fancies, however charming, do not belong to the realm of 
faith, and have no warrant in holy writ. The question, however, 
has been most anxiously debated among theologians as to whether 
each individual soul is a specific new creation, or is derived from our 
progenitors. On this dark point the Scripture gives no deliverance, 
nor shall we discuss it, contenting ourselves with remarking that the 
former view is supported by the greater weight of authority in the 
Church. 

The passage of the soul as the animating spark through successive 
bodies is an idea that has pierced to the very roots of Eastern con- 
victions, nor have Western minds wholly escaped the spell. Lessing 
has argued for it in his Education of the World, and also in a 
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posthumous pamphlet on the possibility of more than five senses. 
Though at first ludicrous and repulsive, it yet wins on the mind, 
both from natural and moral reasons. Physical science offers an 
analogy on its behalf. Even in early ages, rude observers noticed 
that matter did not perish, but passed into new forms. The precision 
of modern science has established the fact by the most conclusive 
experiments, and has in addition reached the splendid discovery of 
the correlation of the physical forces and conservation of energy. 
Force is indestructible, as well as matter. Not an atom can perish, 
not an impulse be lost. Does it not, then, seem reasonable to 
conclude that the vital essence must, in like manner, continue to 
mingle with the elements, and enter into new combinations? And 
further, may not an explanation thus be found for the unequal dis- 
tribution of happiness and misery? When the innocent are over- 
whelmed with calamities, must it not be in retribution for the crimes 
of some former life? It is curious to observe in the New Testament 
how this idea had infiltrated into the well-nigh impervious minds of 
the Jews. That Herod should have thought Jesus to be John the 
Baptist risen again, is not surprising, but even the Jewish people 
looked on him as Elias, Jeremias, or some other of the ancient 
prophets, and the disciples themselves put the question, ‘‘ Master, 
who did sin, this man, or his parents, that he was born blind?” 
The tenet of the migration of souls, however, is singularly repugnant 
to the true teaching of Scripture. The supposed purifying effect of 
successive births is evidently a delusion, for the loss of all conscious- 
ness of former acts destroys the nexus by which suffering could be 
made to subserve the moral ends of punishment. No sin can be 
repented of which is not even remembered. The distinction is thus 
also lost between the human soul and the life of brutes, on which the 
Scripture lays so strong an emphasis. God breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life, and man became a living soul. ‘The life of man 
is hedged round with the sternest sanctions, because he has been 
formed in the image of God. The soul is at once the most magni- 
ficent and most awful of all gifts, and raises its possessor to a 
measureless distance above all the other creatures. To lower him to 
their level is a blasphemy and a crime. As they differ in quality and 
origin, so also in their destiny. ‘* Who knoweth the spirit of man 
that goeth upward, and the spirit of the beast that goeth downward 
to the earth?’’ There is, indeed, a true palingenesia, and a true 
metempsychosis. In the first, a new nature is bestowed, the central 
spark of life remaining as the identifying unit, but acting, as it were, 
through a new surrounding of thought, feeling, and will. Thus the 
‘spiritual mind” (Qgdvywa civ avebuaros) takes the place of the 
“carnal mind” (Q26vjua rio oagxés). Then comes, at the resurrec- 
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tion, the re-embodiment of the soul, when this corruptible shall put 
on incorruption, and this mortal shall put on immortality. The 
‘natural body” (c&ma uxmiy), sown in the dust, shall rise again 
a “spiritual body” (caja aveywarixév), in which no passion shall 
fire the blood, nor sin pulsate in the heart; on which death shall 
have no hold, nor disease nor decay shall ever touch; not the frail 
house of clay, with only a few chinks to break the darkness to the 
fettered spirit, but a frame of living light and seraphic fire, fit minister 
and friend to the purified and exalted soul. 

Absorption, in the Pantheistic sense, is only another name for 
annihilation. The substance of the soul may continue, but individual 
life ceases as absolutely, as if it were destroyed. The long records of 
memory holding together our present and our past, the special circle 
of faculties and feelings forming the character dear to us because it is 
our own, that personal will which constitutes the I-hood of each man ; 
these pass away, and the man perishes with them as completely as the 
rose is no more when its fragrance has been all exhaled and its petals 
shed and turned again to clay. The high-sounding names given to 
the change are but a specious veil to hide from the eyes the dread 
abyss of nothingness. The promised immortality is but an eternity 
of extinction, only an immortal death. Can such ever satisfy the 
cravings of the soul? God has set eternity (Dy, Eccles. iii. 11) in 
the heart of man; and only in the Word can man hear the answering 
voice that speaks to his passionate instinct for immortality, assuring 
him that the death he fears shall only summon him from this place 
of tombs to the land of real and enduring life. ‘This star of the 
believer's hope shines brightest in the darkest sky; this assurance 
that he shall be with God, not with the loss of individual being, but 
in fullest conscious vigour of mind and heart, to behold the shining 
of his glory, and rejoice in the outpourings of his love throughout the 
long, long day, whose beams shall never ebb again before any return- 
ing night. 


Let us now turn our attention to the moral influence of Pantheism, 
as compared with Christianity. It may be freely admitted that there 
is much that is admirable in the ethic code of Eastern systems. Still, 
when writers speak of the ‘‘ sublime morality of Buddhism,” we must 
make strong abatement by remembering that the system is based ona 
desponding view of life, which tends to cut the sinews of all exertion, 
and that it strenuously inculcates a secluded and selfish asceticism. 
But were it conceded that Pantheism taught the most perfect rule of 
morals, yet the question would return of the motive power. Chris- 
tianity not only speaks a holy law, but adds a constraining force. That 
law does not act by some blind physical necessity, but carries with it 
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the moral weight of a supreme all-holy Person. It is the outflow of 
his perfections, the dictate of his will ; and we are bound to obedience 
by every motive that holds the creature to the Creator, the subject to 
the Almighty Sovereign, the child to the wisest, kindest Father. 
Conscience is stirred up to witness continually to our obligation, and 
to warn us of the coming day when we shall render our account. 
What a soul-bowing sublimity, what majesty of awful power, in the 
view of that dread tribunal? What does Pantheism possess by which 
it can so move the soul? Virtue is but a wiser selfishness, which 
sacrifices present gratification for calmer and more distant good. But 
will passion be baulked of the prize within its reach by teaching such 
as this? Will it not rudely cry, Stand aside, and let me have my 
day ? 

Not only is there a want of motive power in Pantheism, but the still 
graver charge may be laid against it of destroying the radical antagon- 
ism between vice and virtue. In a passage we quoted from the 
Matsya Purdna, God was said to be revealed to us through the three 
qualities of goodness, passion, and vice. Does not this of itself 
justify the weighty language of Schlegel, when he says, ‘ There is 
nowhere (in this system) any real and essential distinction, and even 
that which is alleged to exist between evil and good is only a delusion 
of a narrow-minded system of ethics” ? Everything is a manifestation 
of God, and sin is as necessary a part of it as goodness. Man himself 
is God, and the sensual in him is divine as well as the spiritual. If 
there be a Satan, God is that Satan. Well may it be said, in language 
quoted by Hodge, from Leo, “‘ This system should be called Pandia- 
bolism instead of Pantheism. The Atheist cannot blaspheme with such 
power as this; his blasphemy is merely negative. He merely says, 
‘There is no God.’ It is only out of Pantheism that a blasphemy can 
proceed, so wild, of such inspired mockery, so devoutly godless, so 
desperate in its love of the world.” But even if we take Pantheism 
in its very mildest form, it must of necessity, in denying the personality 
of God, deny along with it the Incarnation and the Atonement. The 
language of Strauss is explicit on this point. If God be incarnate in 
the race by necessity of nature, he cannot become incarnate in the 
Christian sense out of his own free will in the person of Jesus. Now 
the moral power of the gospel centres in this very truth of the Word 
made flesh to atone for sin. Calvary’s cross completes the lesson 
which begins at Bethlehem’s cradle. Sin is shewn to be no necessary 
limitation of the finite, no mere condition of higher life, no essential 
foil to virtue ; but a desperate evil and destroying curse. But the 
light that reveals its horrors discloses also the pathway of escape. 
The glory of the cross is the shining forth of grace. There heaven’s 
brightest beam transpierces guilt’s blackest night. And the costly 
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purchase of the free forgiveness offered unveils the profoundest depths 
in the heart of God. His own pity gives what his just law demands, 
the infinite sacrifice of his ungrudging love to his unsullied holiness, 
The essence of the gospel, its splendour and its power, are centered 
in the Incarnate word and the expiatory death. Sin, grace, and God 
are the lessons the cross reveals; the saddest, sweetest, sublimest 
lessons Infinity can shew or Eternity can study. This is the truth 
that wins the heart and transforms the soul ; whose mighty fruits are 
holiness and love. No feeling has exerted such a masterforce on the 
human spirit as love to the Saviour. It transcends all earthly passions 
in its invincible sway as much as the attractive force that speeds the 
spheres and wheels them round the sun excels all man’s mechanical 
adjustments. The language of the believing heart, poured out in 
strains of worship, speaks an almost superhuman energy of devotion. 
Nor has the love all been spent in such outgoings of emotion. It has 
sustained the conflict with every inborn sin and outward allurement, 
waged by every regenerate soul, through the grace of the sanctifying 
Spirit. It has inspired the enterprises that have changed the world, 
and shall yet change it more. For before the light that shines from 
the cross the resisting darkness shall be compelled to yield, and leave 
its chained and blinded captives to liberty and day. The life that 
streams from Calvary shall reanimate the world, and in Christ shall all 
things be bound anew to the Eternal throne in the golden links of love 
and service. 


Our survey of Pantheism has furnished ample proof of the melan- 
choly truth, that the world by wisdom knew not God. Glimpses of 
diviner light were caught, yet so used as to turn to pernicious error. 
In Christianity, the scattered rays found elsewhere are united in 
proper adjustment and full beauty, in harmony with that heaven- 
given truth man could never have himself discovered. Every 
philosophical difficulty, indeed, is not solved. Questions remain, 
easy to put, impossible to answer. Yet enough is revealed to satisfy 
the reason and to guide the life. Pantheism does neither. Its 
fine-spun theories are contradicted by the inborn convictions both of 
reason and conscience. It befools the mind, mocks the heart, 
and blasts the life. Arrogating divinity for man, it degrades him 
to the blind beast, and leaves him in the hopeless dust. With no 
immortal hope, it robs even this earthly life of every nobler element, 
and turns it into a bewildering tempest of low needs, fierce pas- 
sions, and restless cravings, mingled with gleams of intellectual 
force and kind affection to make it more unutterably miserable. 
The more we sink into the senseless brute, the more we become 
idiots or madmen, so much the better for us, for thus may we escape 
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from the burden of responsibilities, and the stabs that come home to 
the feeling bosom. If death be an eternal sleep, soon may it come, 
for life itself is the chief calamity. Its poor joys are not worth buying, 
with its aching griefs. Better to sink into that deep unconsciousness, 
that loss of self, to which shall come no rude awakening. ‘‘ Vanity 
and vexation of spirit,’ cried the old Hebrew monarch, in the bitter- 
ness of his disappointment. Never has that dirgeful moan been more 
heart-brokenly re-echoed than in the millions on millions who hold 
with fervent faith that annihilation is the last best blessing. To the 
Christian, life is no cheat, and the world is no illusion. They are 
real for the best of ends—to make affection blossom, to form the 
conscience, to train the soul to duty. - The very body has its honour 
as the temple of the Spirit, as linked with God through the flesh and 
blood of His incarnate Son. Pantheism is the pale phantom that 
conducts the feet to stumble on the dark mountains; Christianity, 
the heaven-sent messenger to point the road to everlasting glory. 
Pantheism is a heartless creed, mighty for mischief, powerless for 
good: beginning in pride and ending in despair. Christianity is the 
religion of reason and of love, of holiness and of hope; the light 
from God to cheer and better man on earth, and lead him to his true 
eternal home. 


W. KENNEDY Moore, D.D. 
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AMERICAN QUARTERLIES. 


1. The Presbyterian Quarterly and Princeton Review. April 1875. New 
York. 

2. The Bibliotheca Sacra and Theological Eclectic. April 1875. Andover. 

3. The New Englander. April 1875. New Haven. 


1. The Princeton Review has, on this occasion, a series of very able 
papers. Dr West, of Cincinnati, handles in a thorough scholarly manner 
the vexed question of “The Spirits in Prison” (1 Peter iii. 18-21). His 
paper is an excellent specimen of biblical exegesis. He controverts 
and shews the untenableness of the view held by some, that Christ 
actually went into gvaex% to preach—that His preaching to the contem- 
poraries of Noah was subsequent to the crucifixion—that it lasted only 
one day, or a day and a half—that the consequence of it was the deliver- 
ance of the disobedient out of gvaex#—that it was to pious spirits the 
preaching was sent—that it was made in a subterranean cavern in Hades 
—that it was done by the human soul of Christ—that gvaass is a place to 
which pious antediluvians went—that it was a place of holy repose and 
expectation for the Old Testament Church—that God’s long-suffering to 
the antediluvians extends into another world. He seeks to shew that 
these positions set at defiance established principles of interpretation, 
the laws of the Greek language, and the usus loquendi of the sacred text. 
He holds that the passage teaches that Christ “brings us to God” only 
by His death (¢a»zrwési;) and His resurrection (Zwomemésis), the force of the 
aorist settling the fact that no one is brought to God except by His 
antecedent completed death and resurrection. The doctrine of the 
resurrection is thus a part of the redeeming work of Christ. Further, 
it argued that it was not caf nor wviea, but yeerds, the God-man, the 
composite subject of the main verb wgorayéyn, that “both died and rose 
and revived,” and that the one action, His death, was effected cagxi, i.¢. 
His human nature was the reason of His death ; and the other, His 
resurrection, was effected rvsiuer, i.e. His having a divine nature was the 
reason why He could be “ quickened.” Dr West thus interprets cdg, not 
as meaning the mere external vestiture of the incarnate Logos apart from 
His “reasonable soul,” but both ; and nize, as denoting not the human 
soul of Christ, but His divine nature and personality. Christ was made 
alive by the wie, through which He, not iv cagxi, nor cagxi, but in His 
pre-existent unincarnate state, as the Logos, went and preached to Noah’s 
contemporaries—went and preached, not by His human soul or spirit, 
not by His body, not by any part nor by the whole of His humanity, but 
solely by His Divine Nature, i.e. in His divine personality, breathing His 
Spirit into the souls of the prophets, and striving with the unconverted. 
Christ thus preached when the long-suffering of God was waiting once for 
all ; in the days of Noah ; during the preparation of the ark, in which a 
few, that is, eight souls, were saved by water. 

The Rev. John Laing, M.A., Dundas, Canada, criticises in a masterly 
manner Professor Tyndall’s celebrated Belfast address, in a paper en- 
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titled, “ An Open Letter to Professor Tyndall,” whom he addresses in an 
earnest dignified manner befitting the subject treated of. He charges 
the Professor with being unscientific and inconsistent in his statements, 
and shews that science, rightly interpreted, does not disprove creation, 
nor the providence of God, nor the existence of a spiritual Being, distinct 
from matter and outside of the external material world. The arrogance 
of the scientist is justly reprimanded, and Mr Laing is warranted in 
addressing him in the solemn tone of reproof and counsel with which he 
closes his letter. Dr Schaff follows with a characteristic and interesting 
account of “Calvin’s Life and Labours.” A paper on “ Materialism in 
Germany,” by Mr Bryan, one of the fellows of Princeton College, at 
present studying in Germany, gives a very comprehensive and instructive 
view of philosophical speculation in that country. 

“Christian Work, and the Education of Young Christians therein,” is 
a very seasonable thoughtful paper. The principle pervading it is, that 
life works, and the stronger the life the stronger the action ; we need 
not only more Christian work, but first a more prevalent vigorous 
Christian life to yield it. “The Controversy with Pharaoh not upon a 
False Issue,” turns on the idea that, from first to last, there was no 
dissimulation practised on Pharaoh with reference to the departure of 
the Hebrews from the land, but that he knew that it was a final de- 
parture, a total leaving of Egypt, that was contemplated. The writer 
conclusively establishes his view, notwithstanding the commentators. 
“ Theistic Reactions in Modern Speculations,” by Professor Mears, brings 
to view certain traces in Professor Tyndall’s recent publication, and in 
Mill’s “Three Essays on Religion,” of a vacillation and recoil in the 
minds of those leaders of the unbelieving speculations of our day from 
their advanced positions. 


2. The Bibliotheca Sacra. The first paper, on the “ Principles of 
Textual Criticism,” by Professor Gardiner, is founded on Hammond’s 
“ Outlines of Textual Criticism applied to the New Testament.” (Oxford, 
1872.) An article on “The Conservative Reformation and its Theology,” 
gives a very readable account of a recent work bearing the same title, by 
Professor Krauth, of the Evangelical Lutheran Theological Seminary of 
Pennsylvania. That work delineates what the author calls the conserva- 
tive, as distinguished from the radical, side of the Reformation. It 
presents the claim of the Lutheran Church to be that reforming and 
conserving church which, equally distant from the dead conservatism of 
Rome, and the distinctive radicalism, as it is styled, of Geneva, shall at 
last prove the rallying point for uniting Protestantism and uniting 
Christianity. Dr Hill, formerly of Harvard College, analyses “ The 
First Chapter of Genesis,” in accordance with the view of Professor 
Benjamin Peirce. Genesis is, on this theory, a compilation by Moses from 
two principal documents or fragments, which, in their antiquity, far 
antedate Moses. Their old account of creation is an express revelation 
from God—the utterance of truth by a prophet who spake with wisdom 
above the reach of human endeavour. 


“That antiquity of the document is avouched to us by the language, 
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which is neither poetical nor philosophical, but simply descriptive of 
meenaggen x as they appear to the uneducated eye. That knowledge of 

uman science and human philosophy which the statements embody, is 
shewn by the order of time in which the events are arranged—in making 
motion the beginning of creation, and light the first effect of motion ; in 
making the earth covered with plants, before the sun and planets of 
still earlier creation were visible from its surface ; in making animals 
subsequent to plants; in making man the last comer upon the planet ; 
and in making a distinct denial of every form of pantheistic and of 
atheistic theory down to our own day. Its primary object is not 
to describe the times, or places, or succession of the acts of creative 
power, but would simply lead us to bow in grateful adoration before 
one God, whose will is the cause of all that is, and whose loving-kind- 
ness looking upon the whole, pronounced it very good—all adapted for 
beneficent ends to the creatures whom He had made in His own image.” 


The Rev. Mr Merrill of Andover gives an extremely interesting 
historical account and exposition of “The Assyrian and Babylonian 
Monuments in Armenia,” well worth reading by students of Assyrian 
literature. Other papers give an account of the “ Life and Labours of 
Professor Albert Hopkins,” who for forty years and more was in a very 
unusual way the centre of religious life of Williams’ College ; and an 
estimate of the sources and present extent of the “ Power of Islam,” by 
the Rev. Mr Herrick, missionary at Constantinople. The subject of 
the site of ‘ Ur of the Chaldees” is discussed by Mr Adams, who holds 
that it was at or near the present Oorfa, and by the Rev. Mr Merrill of 
Andover, who controverts the arguments of Mr Adams, and vindicates 
in an able manner, the so-called “ Rawlinson theory,” that Ur was the 
present Mugheir. 


3. The contents of The New Englander are largely literary. Of 
theological interest are “The Metaphysical Idea of Eternity,” by 
Professor Mead of Andover, which presents an historical review and 
criticism of the various definitions that have been given of Time and 
Eternity ; and “ Zwingle’s Theology,” by Dr Schaff, a valuable chapter 
in historical theology, such as we would expect from its accomplished 
author. We cannot, however, by any means approve of the views 
expressed by Dr Schaff on the subject of the salvation of the heathen. 
They cannot be vindicated on any just view, we think, of what we 
understand as the gospel plan of salvation. “ Modern Philosophy and 
the Theory of Evolution,” by Mr Adams, the United States Consul 
at Malta, is one of the best, both as to style and matter, which we 
have read on this much-canvassed subject. Mr Herbert Spencer's 
theory is here ably discussed. 

M. G. E. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


A Sketch of a Philosophy. Part IV. Biology and Theodicy: A Prelude 
to the Biology of the Future. By Joun G. Macvicar, M.A., LL.D., 
D.D. London and Edinburgh : Williams & Norgate. 1874. 

The Unseen Universe; or, Physical Speculations on a Future State. 
London : Macmillan & Co. 1875. 


The revival of the doctrine of the Conservation of Energy throughout 
the universe, and the consequent promulgation of evolutionist dogmas, 
does not necessarily demand as a corollary materialistic atheism ; so say 
both these authors, The crying sin of modern scientists, Dr Macvicar 
avers, is irreverence ; but only let natural theologians draw logical con- 
clusions from recent scientific results, then will the broad fields of 
nature become once more temples for joyous, though adoring, worship. 
So, too, witness the authors of ‘The Unseen Universe.” Instead of 
modern physicists bestirring themselves to plant placards with, “ No 
road this way,” along the avenues of religion, why, advanced science is 
but the handmaid of that Christianity which long ago stated as truths 
what her latest conclusions but dimly foreshadow. Dr Macvicar would 
grant the law of development to be right as a method of scientific 
research, but it starts from a foregone conclusion of the sixty-four 
chemical elements being simple bodies: what if there be only one simple 
form of matter !—then you are driven back to the intervention of the 
Absolute and Unconditioned. The same train of reasoning appears in 
“The Unseen Universe ;” that the elements have the appearance of 
“ manufactured stuff,’ is rendered strongly probable by spectroscopic 
observations. The most recent researches on molecular continuity—such 
as those of Helmholtz and Sir William Thomson—logically demand the 
production of the visible universe by an intelligent Agency residing in 
the unseen. Retreat never so far back into the recesses of the material 
universe, and you shall enter another universe possessing infinite 
energy, of which the intelligent developing Agency possesses infinite 
energy. Both authors demand the existence of intelligences besides 
the Absolute One, and that the cireumambient ether is the nexus betwixt 
them and matter. Life may be prevalent through the depths of space. 
Huxley and Haeckel have only driven life from its ancient supposed 
resting-places, not proved its identity with atomic laws. 

“The position of the scientific man,” say the authors of ‘The Unseen 
Universe,’ “is to clear a space before him, from which all mystery shall 
be driven away, and in which there shall be nothing but matter and 
certain definite laws which he can comprehend. There are, however, 
three great mysteries (a trinity of mysteries) which elude, and will for 
ever elude, his grasp; and these will persistently hover around the 
border of this clear and illuminated circle,—they are the mystery of 
matter, ithe mystery of life, and the mystery of God,—and these three 
are one. 


Brave words these; surely cold water in the thirsty land of fashionable 
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science ; better, though, had they been advanced less in the style of the 
mathematical lecture-room, without this doubtless unwitting neglect of 
a previous fellow-worker, and with less admission of the unproved facts 
of evolutionists. 

Dr Macvicar was an early scientific friend of Dr Chalmers, Sir Charles 
Lyell, and Goodsir, and can look back on the varied phases of physical 
speculation during the past half century, having the while studied 
nature apart from the successively dominant coteries. The new 
doctrine, whether in transcendental anatomy or chemistry, he has seen 
scouted to-day, and becoming the fashionable theory of next year. So 
in this last volume of a series devoted to the exposition of his peculiar 
morphological views (now gaining favour, at least amongst a limited 
class of chemists), he gives forth statements which he knows will be 
scouted by theologian and savan, but content that “ the world do find 
them after many days.” Did space permit, several passages redolent 
with such refreshing candour might be quoted. Several of the con- 
clusions arrived at have been already noted, but all tend to the main 
purport of tracing the energies of external nature into one grand 
cosmical law of assimilation ;—assimilation (1) to the Divine attributes 
—reason ; (2) of each individualised object to itself, both as to space 
and time, giving form and structure, elasticity and heredity; and 
(3) of all to one another, homology implying occasional uselessnesss. 
Whether this be made out or not, the book is valuable, if only for the 
way in which it makes the doctrine of the conservation of energy aid 
some of the weak points of Paley’s illustrations of natural theology. 

Whether “The Unseen Universe” will solve the doubts of those 
whom it specially desires to aid—the materialistic scientists—may be 
questioned. Its plan is too wide, and the style too diffuse and coldly 
mathematical, to force conviction on doubting minds. Perhaps the 
same facts directed to the narrower issue, Christianity or unreasoning 
atheism, might better fit the purpose. Both works, at least, chronicle 
a new phase in the history of natural theology, and contain germs of an 
argument which some future apologist may more skilfully handle. The 
plan of “‘The Unseen Universe” embraces a reswmé of the ancient 
tenets on immortality, an able discussion of the latest atomic hypotheses, 
an exposition on evolution, derived principally from the writings of 
Professor Huxley, and a good deal of original scriptural exegesis, 
designed to shew that the life and miracles of Christ, the existence of a 
personal Satan with his emissaries, as well as the Pauline views of the 
spiritual body, are in full accord with advanced physical science. The 
varied style alone suggests a quadruple, rather than a bivalent author- 
ship, as has been hinted. 


O.p TESTAMENT EXEGESIS. 


Etudes Bibliques, par F. Gopret, Doct. et Prof. en Théolog. 1° Série. 
Ancien Testament. 2° Edit. Paris. Sandoz. 1873. 22¢ Série. 
Nouveau Testament. Paris. Sandoz. 1875. 


About the end of 1872 Dr Godet, Professor of Theology in the 
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Academy of Neuchatel, published a volume of biblical studies in the Old 
Testament. Several of these essays had already seen the light as articles 
in French religious periodicals. When the volume appeared, it was 
hailed by the Protestant public with the empressement to be expected 
from the author’s reputation as a sound theologian, a skilful apologist, 
and a successful interpreter of holy scripture. In less than six months 
from the time of publication a second edition of the work was called for. 
Thus encouraged, Dr Godet has completed these studies by a volume not 
less valuable upon New Testament subjects. This volume, written in 
the midst of the conflict through which its author, as a leading member 
of the Church of Neuch4tel, has been called to pass, is dedicated to the 
newly-formed “ Evangelical Church of Neuchitel, independent of the 
State.” The writer of this paper having read and admired Professor 
Godet’s explanation of the Song of Solomon (which appeared some years 
ago in Dr de Pressénse’s Revue Chrétienne), requested the author’s per- 
mission to translate the essay into English, and received for answer, that 
a translation of both volumes is in course of preparation. The object, 
therefore, of this article is to prepare the way for the favourable recep- 
tion of the translation, by calling the attention of the readers of this Review 
to some of the subjects treated in these volumes. 

The first essay is upon “ The Angels ;” the second on “ The Plan of 
the Development of Life upon the Globe ;” the third on “The Six 
Days of the Creation,” more or less a reproduction of Hugh Miller’s 
views ; the fourth upon “The Four Great Prophets,” the leading idea 
in each of whom is thus summed up : 


“ When Israel began to fall asleep in its prosperity, Isaiah cried : 
‘Thy God is holy! Beware! Awake! Judgment is hanging over 
thy head !’ Israel, neglecting this warning, yields to the sleep of sin. 
A little later, when the fatal hour of punishment was about to strike, 
Jeremiah cried: ‘Give glory to God. The Lord is righteous! Thou 
hast sinned ; accept without resistance the stroke laid upon thee.’ 
Those who had escaped out of the national judgment, whom the first 
exile had sheltered on foreign soil, resigned themselves, but fell into 
deep discouragements. ‘Our hope is lost,’ said they, looking at the com- 
pletion of the divine judgment. To these Ezekiel came, saying : ‘God 
is almighty; take courage, you shall yet revive.’ And soon Cyrus 
appeared. Liberated in a miraculous manner, Israel was free to return 
to their own land. But, at this moment, their imagination becomes 
excited. ‘The day of glor, iscome. The Messiah is about to appear.’ 
Daniel calms this carnal effervescence. ‘ No,’ says he, ‘the hour of 
glory is still distant ; we must persevere and remain faithful for a long 
season, for ages; but the day shall come in which the words of the 
eternal God shall have their accomplishment. Sanctify thyself! Sub- 
mit! Hope! Be patient!’ Such are the four messages.” 


The two concluding studies contained in Dr Godet’s first volume are 
on the book of Job and the Song of Solomon. They are both written in 
refutation of the interpretation which M. Renan has given of these 
books in his fine translations of them. M. Renan has prefaced his trans- 
lation of Job by a preliminary essay, which, in our author’s opinion, 
“would be more fitted to retard than to forward the interpretation of 
the book as a whole, did we not know that every defective essay, by 
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bringing a certain side of the error into relief, serves at the same time 
to illumine a new aspect of the truth.” He is therefore desirous of sub- 
stituting in place of it “an essay more satisfactory in its results, and 
better fitted to place the reader at the true point of view, from whence 
he can contemplate this sublime work in its harmony and its holy 
elevation.” 

The fundamental idea of the book of Job is this : 


“ Satan directs an attack against the honour of God; and he knows 
perfectly that the most deadly blow he can aim at it is to deny that God 
can be served with disinterestedness, and sincerely loved by any being 
whatever. The trial of Job is precisely destined to demonstrate the 
contrary. This is the key of the enigma. This solution is clearly given 
in the prologue, and no other need be sought for. The rest of the book 
can neither add anything to, nor take away anything from, its clearness, 
and can only serve one use—to dispel false ideas, dangerous misunder- 
standings, rash judgments upon the divine government which may be 
formed in the minds of men, when they are witnesses of facts of this 
nature, without having penetrated into their mystery. The author of 
the book of Job does not pretend in any way to deny the portion of 
truth contained in the thesis of Job’s friends. Assuredly there is a close 
connection between sin and suffering, and the latter is very often the 
wages of the former. Much less does he think of rejecting the explana- 
tion advanced by Elihu in the first part of his discourse—namely, that 
suffering is a salutary trial, even for the righteous—a trial which serves 
to purify him from his secret faults, known to God alone, and, above all, 
to preserve him from pride. But he establishes that there are cases to 
which these two solutions do not apply. . . . There are cases where God 
inflicts suffering upon man, not because of sins committed which demand 
expiation, nor even with the view of ameliorating his moral disposition, 
and preventing faults which he might commit, but in view of Himself, 
of God and His own honour. It is then given to man to sustain a noble 
part in the universe—that of vindicating the outraged honour of his 


Creator, and of shewing forth His glory, even into spheres higher than 
that of humanity.” 


Dr Godet’s interpretation of the Song of Solomon is, we believe, quite 
original. We have looked over all that has been written on the subject 
by both Jewish and Christian commentators, as reported in the learned 
work of Dr Ginsburg, but have found nothing at all like our author's 
views. It is now more than nine hundred years since the Rabbi Saadias 
began his commentary by comparing the Song of Songs to a lock, the key 
of which has been lost. If the key which the learned Professor applies 
to the lock open it, all who regard the divine word with reverence 
must rejoice, even should their previously conceived theories be over- 
turned. 

Formerly commentators explained the Song simply as an allegory of 
divine love. Of late years a reaction has taken place, and a school has 
arisen which sees in it nothing but a drama founded upon an historical 
incident, and designed to celebrate the triumph of true earthly love over 
the seduction of worldly splendour. Dr Godet, while admitting the 
latter view, goes further : 


“Tf,” says he, “the allegorical sense, as the ancients presented. it, 
resembles a plant without roots, and, as it were, suspended in the air, 
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on the other hand, the literal interpretation, in the sense that our modern 
interpreters use it, appears to me like a bud which has withered before it 
was blown.” 

Dr Godet, in common with Jacobi, Ewald, Renan, Réville, Ginsburg, 
&c., believes that there are three, not two, principal personages in the 
poem—Solomon, the Shepherd, and the Shulamite. It may be remarked, 
in passing, that this view had already been taken by some of the Rabbis 
even so early as the twelfth century. M. Godet thinks that the words 
in the eighth chapter, seventh verse : ‘‘ Many waters cannot quench love, 
neither can the floods drown it : if a man would give all the substance of 
his house for love, it would utterly be contemned,” are decisive against 
the supposition that Solomon and the beloved are the same person, and 
that the latter part of the verse can only apply to the magnificent offers 
which Solomon had been making to the Shulamite in the course of the 
poem. Again, in the tenth verse, where she opposes the trial to which 
she had been exposed to what awaits her little sister, she adds: “I am 
a wall, and my breasts like towers: then was I in his eyes as one that 
found favour.” In whose eyes? Whoisthis he? It is explained by what 
follows. “Solomon had a vineyard,” &c. There had therefore been a 
struggle between Solomon and the Shulamite. ‘ The constancy of the 
young maiden had ended in her obtaining favour in the eyes of the 
monarch, and being allowed to return to her own house in peace.” The 
beloved, then, is a shepherd, Solomon is his rival, and the unshaken 
fidelity of the Shulamite represents the victory of sincere love over every 
relation of life which has its root in selfishness. 

The Shulamite, a beautiful young girl of Sunem (or Sulem), finds herself 
a captive in the apartments of Solomon. He had met with her during a 
tour he had made in the northern provinces of his kingdom, and had 
brought her into his palace. But she resists all his flatteries, even his 
offer to share the crown with her, until, unable to conquer her incor- 
ruptible fidelity to the beloved of her choice, he permits her to depart 
in freedom to her own home. Such is Ewald’s position. On the one 
side, a king in the height of his glory, full of passionate admiration ; on 
the other, a poor shepherd, without any outward appearance, to whom 
the Shulamite has plighted her faith. The former present, the latter 
absent, and the young maiden placed between these two rivals, and called 
upon to dispose of herself freely. 

But is this all? asks our author. Would this lesson of the triumph of 
constancy over the allurement of wealth and worldly grandeur be sufficient 
to justify the place that the Song of Songs holds in the canonical writings? 
Is there no enigma hidden under this incident? If not, how does it 
happen that the book concludes with an invitation from the beloved to 
the Shulamite to let him hear her voice, to which she answers, “ Turn ! 
Jlee away ! my beloved,” &c.! While they were separated, she sang, 
“Come, my beloved ;” now that they are united, she cries, “‘ Flee away.” 
Messrs Renan and Réville are evidently embarrassed by this unexpected 
ending. The latter translates, Come back; and adds, “ Thus the Song 
ends quite naturally by the peaceable reunion of the two lovers.” 
“ After which,” adds Dr Godet, “ the satisfied critic lays down his pen. 
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We do not envy him his satisfaction.” Ewald thinks this song is merely 
a modification of the one in the second chapter (ver. 17), but gives no 
reason for the substitution of the words, flee away, for turn. This ending 
had already occupied Jewish commentators. Immanuel ben Solomon, 
writing in the fourteenth century, thus concludes his commentary on the 
Song : ; 

“The beloved says, ‘ Neighbours hear thy voice.’ . . . He therefore 

asks her to let her voice be heard by him only, and not by others. But 
she boldly replies, ‘Haste, my beloved, and be like the gazelle or the 
young fawn upon the mountains of aromatics ;’ as if the neighbours were 
her husband, and her husband a paramour, who must conceal himself 
and run away, lest they meet him.” ! 
But this is not the only enigma in the book ; it ends with four enigmas, 
(1.) The apple tree ; (2.) The little sister ; (3.) The two vineyards (this 
enigma is complicated by another allusion in the beginning of the poem, 
“My mother’s children, &c., made me keeper of the vineyards, but mine 
own vineyard have I not kept”); and (4.) The flight of the beloved. 
“Would there, then, be anything wonderful if a poem which ends with 
four enigmas should itself be one great enigma ?” 

For the scenic details we must refer our readers to Mons. Godet’s 
essay. Suffice it to say, that all the praise addressed by Solomon to the 
Shulamite is by her immediately transferred to her beloved, whom she 
sees in spirit feeding his flock by the green pastures, among the lilies, 
in the beds of spices. At the close of each scene she falls into a sort of 
trance, in which she conjures the daughters of Jerusalem not to stir up 
nor awake love (as she calls herself) till she pleases. When Solomon, in 
the second scene, has prepared all for his nuptials, and is bringing the 
Shulamite into Jerusalem in his royal chariot, persuaded that he has 
dazzled her with his magnificence, again she sleeps, but her heart is 
awake, and she is with one whose head is filled with dew, and his locks 
with the drops of night. Once more, when she rises to flee, and seems to 
the onlookers like a celestial vision floating between heaven and earth 
(“a dance of Mahanaim = a troop of angels”), and when Solomon in his 
ecstatic admiration bursts out into a description of her beauty, and 
compares her mouth to best wine, she interrupts him with the exclama- 
tion, “ For my beloved, going down sweetly, causing the lips of those that 
are asleep to speak.”” Immediately she is, in imagination, in the fields 
with him, his left hand under her head, and his right hand embracing 
her. This trance closes the struggle, and the next scene shews us the 
beloved in person coming up from the wilderness, with the Shulamite 
leaning on his arm. 

The true shepherd of Israel, it is easy to see, is no other than Jehovah 
Himself. He only appears to the Shulamite in visions and trances, shews 
Himself one instant with her upon the scene, and then disappears. “He 
that leadeth Joseph like a flock ” feeds that flock in the ethereal regions 
above the gross realities of the terrestrial existence where his spouse still 
dwells : 

‘ The Song of Songs, translated from the original Hebrew, with a Commentary, 
Historical and Critical, by Christian D, Ginsburg. London. 1857. Introduction, 


p. 55. 
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“Tt is He who comes down from time to time, as by surprise, from 
these heights, and who, in prophetic vision, appears to her who has given 
her heart to Him ; it is He who loves her with a holy and austere love, 
offering her nothing for the satisfaction of the senses, but giving Himself 
to her with the most absolute self-abnegation, and who, as the price of 
His infinite condescension, only asks of her the sound of her voice, the 
worship of the heart inspired by love.” 


If the shepherd represents the ideal to which the aspiration of the true 
Israelite tends, the Shulamite must be the symbol of that aspiration 
itself—“the love of the covenant-God, personified in a being who is 
thus the ideal Israel. The Shulamite is called Jove in an absolute manner ; 
‘I charge you that ye stir not up nor wake Jove till she please :’ for the 
Hebrew term is feminine.” Solomon, therefore, is the personification of 
the terrestrial royalty, in opposition to Jehovah, the invisible king of the 
chosen people. The daughters of Jerusalem represent the bulk of the 
people—ZIsrael after the flesh—fascinated by the glory of Solomon. They 
form a contrast to the Shulamite—ZJsrael after the spirit. 

Such are the principal personages. What, then, is the theme of the 
poem? “It appears to us,” says the author, “ that the true subject of 
the drama is the great change in Israel’s position towards Jehovah 
caused by the institution of the royalty, and the prospect of the serious 
danger with which this change threatened the future of the nation.” 

See what precedes. First we have the brothers, the mother’s children, 
who have made the Shulamite (a prince’s daughter) keeper of the vine- 
yard, while she had not kept her own vineyard (chaps. i. 5, viii. 12) : 


“Then she has had the imprudence to let her soul set her on the 
chariot of Ammi-Nadib (to allow herself, by a caprice of her soul, to be 
drawn into the midst of the chariots of the prince’s cortege). Does not 
the author of the Song here allude to the vain caprice which urged 
Israel, that free people, the first-born of Jehovah, to desire an earthly 
sovereign, like the nations round about them. They foolishly changed 
their pristine nobility and their primitive independence for the servitude 
to which they are now reduced.” 


The Shulamite’s vineyard is the land of Caanan, which Israel had 
received as an heritage from their God and Father, and which they 
alienated when they swore fealty to an earthly prince. Therefore her 
mother’s children are angry with her, and she has to keep other vine- 
yards. Dr Godet finds some difficulty regarding these brothers. Are 
they the prophets, with Samuel at their head, whom God sent to reprove 
Israel? At all events, they are the native masters set over her. “David’s 
prefects,” says Duncker, “had replaced the ancient kings at Damascus, 
in Ammon and Edom (2 Sam. xii. 13).” All these people, because 
tributary, had to be maintained in obedience. Hence garrisons had to 
be kept among them, which required considerable military service, from 
which the people of God had hitherto been exempt. The patriarchal 
state had come to an end. Israel was transformed from a nomadic and 
agricultural people into a military one, and had to bear the burden of a 
rdyal court. Thus they had not only lost the possession of their own 
country, but were employed to keep foreign territories. And in this 
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change they had forfeited their original beauty. The true Israelites felt 
this : 

“While the choir of the daughters of Jerusalem, in its absolute 
devotedness to the will of the monarch, personifies the people fascinated 
by this idea of outward glory which has appeared to them in the person 
of Solomon, the Shulamite remains a symbol of that profound aspiration 
after Jehovah, of that unquenchable thirst after God, of that divine 
instinct which is as indestructible in the Jewish people as is its divine 
origin and its Messianic destiny. The honour of sitting upon a throne 
by the side of a sovereign of the universe, of an earthly Solomon, of any 
representative of humanity glorified, is to the conscience of the true 
Israelite, ignominy, in comparison to his holy destiny of being the bride of 
Jehovah, and appearing as His spouse without spot or wrinkle at the 
hour of His appearing.” 


The whole history of Israel is one long struggle between the true and the 
false ideal of glory, and is not the final catastrophe which, for a time, put 
an end to its national existence, merely the result of their having preferred 
the false to the true ideal? “I am come in My Father’s name, and ye 
receive Me not: if another shall come in his own name, him will ye 
receive. How can ye believe, who receive honour one of another, and 
seek not the honour that cometh from God only” (John v. 42, 43). But 
at length the Shepherd appears. If the ecstatic trances of the Shulamite 
refer to the prophetic visions, the final appearance of the beloved can only 
be the real appearance of Jehovah, the coming of the Messiah in the 
flesh. But what does the raising him up (or awaking him) under the 
apple tree signify? Dr Godet sees in this enigma a reference to 
Paradise : 


“Tf.” says he, “ we bear in mind that in the oriental mythologies the 
apple tree is the usual emblem of Paradise, we shall discover the sense of 
these images. . . . Was it not under the tree of the fall, in the midst of 
the anguish of a justly-deserved punishment, that the promise was given 
which henceforth hung like a beneficent cloud over the whole history of 
humanity ? ‘The seed of the woman shall bruise the head of the ser- 
pent.’ The Saviour of the human race long slept under the tree beneath 
which He had been brought forth. Even after He had chosen for Him- 
self a spouse upon earth in the person of the Israelitish church, He 
seemed for a long time to have forgotten her, and to leave the Shulamite 
under the yoke of Solomon. He only appeared to her in moments of 
adoration and worship, in the prophetic hours of trance and vision.” 


But she continued crying to Him, “ Thou that dwellest between the 
cherubim, shine forth. Oh that Thou wouldst rend the heaven, and that 
Thou wouldst come down.” And does He not answer, “ The Lord whom 
ye seek shall suddenly come to His temple.” And when the long-looked- 
for moment arrived, the spouse was waiting for her beloved in the temple 
in the persons of Simeon and Anna, Zacharias and Elizabeth, and above 
all, the Virgin Mary. 

In the second enigma the Shulamite turns to her brothers, not to 
reproach them for their harsh treatment of her, but to ask their advice 
in regard to a younger sister who will have to pass through the same 
trial out of which she herself has come victorious. If she stand firm like 
a wall under the trial, she will be crowned with turrets of silver, glory 
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shall be her reward ; if she be weak, like a door that yields to a slight 
pressure, she must be enclosed in boards of cedar. Servitude, shame, and 
privation shall be her lot. If the Shulamite represents Israel, the little 
sister can only figure that portion of humanity which is not yet in a con- 
dition to undergo the trial to which the other has been exposed ; conse- 
quently the Gentiles. 

In the enigma of the Vineyard, the Shulamite acknowledges that she 
must abide by the consequences of her fault ; in other words, Israel had 
desired a king, and must now submit to the thraldom consequent upon 
the choice. Solomon has a vineyard in Baal-Hamon (literally, the master 
of a multitude). This is an allusion to the conquered territories. The 
allegiance of these wide dominions belong exclusively to him. The tri- 
bute paid by them is represented by the thousand pieces of silver which 
the tenants of the vineyard pay to the proprietor. But the land of 
Canaan is the patrimony of Israel: “ My vineyard, which is mine, is 
before me.” Must Israel also pay tribute? They might claim exemp- 
tion, for “of whom do the kings of the earth demand tribute? Of 
strangers, or of their own children?” But, adds the Shulamite, I submit 
to pay the same tribute as is required from the other part of the king- 
dom, only 1 ask as a condition that two hundred of the pieces of silver be 
reserved for the keepers of the vineyard, the priests and Levites. Hitherto 
the priests and Levites had been supported by the tithes, but’ now that 
the people had to pay taxes into the king’s treasury, there was a risk of 
their not receiving what was their due. At the time of the construction 
of the temple, the Levitical order was definitely organised. Duncker 
says,— The priesthood did not receive an independent position ; they 
were handed over to the bounty of the crown, which had built them the 
temple, and raised them in public estimation and increased their lustre.” 

The flight of the beloved hardly needs explanation now. “It is expe- 
dient for you that I go away.” But why does he ask to hear the voice 
of the Spouse ? 

“ Jehovah loves to hear the song of worship coming from the hearts of 
His people. But if He wishes these accents of adoration to be heard 
aloud, it is not for His own sake. He needs no outward witness. It is 
for the sake of the celestial spirits who surround Him.” “ Did not the 


angels invite men to sing ‘ glory to God in the highest’ on that memor- 
able night when the Redeemer was born ?”? 


The Shulamite’s closing song is an invitation to the beloved to return 
to His ethereal abode. She has seen Him, she has conversed with Him, 


1 These words remind us so forcibly of a passage by Dr John Duncan (with whom 
our author has much analogy), that we cannot resist quoting it: ‘‘ Methought the 
Lord shewed me a heart. . . . It was a heart into which He had put a new song. 
The soul was making melody, attempting to make melody to the Lord. . . . Yet 
it faltered, and made wrong music ; it jarred, and there was discord ; and it grated 
on its own ear, and pained it. And God was listening to it; the omniscient God, 
who knows all things. But the song was presented through and by the Mediator 
of the new covenant ; and if there was discord, it was removed by grace in atoning 
blood, by the sweet accents of intercession ; for it came up as music in Jehovah’s 
ear, melody to the Lord. It was not discord in heaven.”—Mount Sinai and Mount 
Zion. A Table Service. 
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she has asked to be put as a seal on His heart, she has experienced that 
His love for her is strong as death, and that, though the billows went 
over His head, they could not drown it, because it is a flame of (kindled 
by) Jehovah, and she knows that He will be always with her, even to the 
end of the world. But His place is not in the plain, in the gardens: 
“ The gardens are the symbol of social life, with its fetters ; the pastures 
that of unrestrained freedom.” As long as an earthly sovereign is 
between Christ and His Church, He cannot be present. David also, “ in 
spirit,” contemplated the Messiah leaving this world to return to God 
after having purchased His inheritance, which remains for a time in the 
hands of His adversaries, until from His celestial throne He shall have 
put down all His rivals. “ The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit Thou at My 
right hand, until I make Thine enemies Thy footstool.” 

“The realisation of the final union of Jehovah with His people, by the 
reign of the Messiah, supposes the complete liberation of the soil where 
the visible sovereign now reigns. Such, if we mistake not, is the expla- 
nation of the flight of the beloved, in which is expressed, in the completest 
and deepest manner, the very idea of the Song—unshaken fidelity to the 
invisible Jehovah.” 

By this interpretation the Song loses nothing of its actuality, for is not 
this struggle still the history of the Church and of each individual 
believer ? 

Professor Godet, lastly, treats the question of the authorship of the 
Song of Songs, and, in opposition to Renan and others, concludes that 
none else than Solomon himself could be the author of it. We cannot 
touch upon this point. 

We now come to Mons. Godet’s second volume, which opens with an 
essay on the Origin of the Four Gospels. The beauty of this essay lies 
in its simplicity. There is no parade of learning, and yet our author 
handles all the objections brought by sceptics against the authenticity of 
the writers and truthfulness of the facts related in the gospels, and shews 
that the portrait of Jesus Christ, Son of Man and Son of God, would 
have been incomplete had any of them been amissing. 

Next follow two essays upon the Person and Work of Jesus Christ, 
of which we can only say we wish they were in the hands of all teachers 
and theologians. In the Essay upon the four principal Apostles, Peter, 
James, Paul, and John, our author points out that there is no real differ- 
ence of views hetween them, but that their apparent contradictions arise 
from the different points from which they view the object of which they 
are treating. 

1 Here, again, we are struck with the analogy between Dr Duncan and Professor 
Godet. Mr Moody Stuart says of the former, in words which apply equally to the 
latter: ‘‘ He believed Christ to be truly God and truly man, and yet one Christ, 
with an apprehension rarely equalled or approached ; and the habit, not of walk- 
ing in the middle at equal distance from two truths, and finding neither, but of 
embracing and combining both, he carried with him through all theology. The 
subject of the Person of Christ always occupied a large portion of his thoughts. 
The oneness of His Person in His two natures, in which many can see only a true 
statement, into which there can be little further inquiry, wes to him a subject of 


intense and constant study.” Apply these words to our author, and you have the 
resumé of his two essays on Christ’s work. 
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“ Peter directs his looks towards the aim of the proposed race, the pro- 
mised glory: this is the point of attraction, the very motive principle for 
him. James traces the road distinctly : it is sanctification, without which 
no man can see the Lord. Paul points out the way of entrance into this 
road, personal justification, reconciliation with God, the sovereign good, 
out of whose communion man can do nothing. Lastly, John contem- 
plates this whole work under the form of a divine life—communicated 
to man by means of righteousness, in order to produce holiness, and in 
view of final glory.” 

Our author's last essay upon the Apocalypse we cannot pass over in 
silence, because it is a pendant to the one upon the Song of Songs. On 
a subject so hackneyed, it may be thought that but little can be said that 
has not been said. Nevertheless, Professor Godet’s essay contains views 
quite original. In interpreting this book, our author lays it down asa 
rule, that if the interpreter is obliged to employ any other source than 
the Bible itself to enable him to understand any detail contained in the 
Apocalypse—if, for example, he must possess data not to be found in the 
prophecies of Jesus Christ and of the apostles, we may be sure that the 
method followed is erroneous, and can only end in ingenious but arbitrary 
agreements.! The same thing may be said of the Apocalypse as of the 
Song. It is and remains canonical only on the condition that, in its 
fundamental ideas and details, it belongs to the sphere of the kingdom of 
God alone. The Professor, therefore, seeks a middle course between 
those who see in the Apocalypse a detailed photograph of the whole 
history of the church and of the European states since Jesus Christ, and 
those who, like Mr Darby, believe that there is a complete blank in the 
picture. He thinks that the six seals contain a general view of all the 
preaching, the wars, the famine, the diseases, the persecutions, and the 
convulsions that the world has seen or shall see until the trumpet shall 
sound. They are a commentary on the words of Christ in Matt. xxiv. 
6-12, and Luke xxi. 9-19. The seventh seal contains the events which 
the first six trumpets give in detail, and in like manner the seventh 
trumpet contains the vials. The sealing of the 144,000 from the tribes 
of Israel represents the faithful remnant of whom Paul speaks in the 
eleventh of Romans, while the multitude, whom no mancan number, figures 
the Christian church from among the Gentiles. After the terrible plagues 
announced by the trumpets, and which leave mankind as hardened as 
ever, we come to the episode of the little book. The temple here is 
measured, as the 144,000 were sealed, to shew that there is always a 
faithful remnant among the chosen people. The court is left out, because 
it is given up to Israel according to the flesh, who are possessed of the 
same spirit of apostacy which seduces the Gentiles. This double Israel, 
carnal and spiritual, has been restored to Palestine, for the “ great city, 
which is spiritually called Sodom and Egypt, where also our Lord was 
crucified,” can mean none else than Jerusalem. After the slaughter of 
the two witnesses by the Antichrist, who appears here for the first time, 
and their subsequent resurrection, there is a violent earthquake, in which 

1Dr Duncan said to his students, ‘‘ We must not look beyond, but in the 


Scripture, and we will find that every passage either proves itself, or is proved by 
parallelism.” —Recollections, p. 181. 
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7000 persons are killed, while the rest are affrighted, and give glory to 
God. This picture presents the final conversion of the Israelites accord- 
ing to Paul’s words, “ And so all Israel shall be saved.” Immediately 
afterwards the kingdoms of this world become the kingdom of our God 
and of His Christ, in accordance with the words, “ What shall the re- 
ceiving of them be but life from the dead ?” 

John then turns back to tell us more particularly of the appearance 
of the Antichrist. The church, sighing and groaning after her Lord, 
seems on the point of triumphing. The Messiah is ready to appear, not 
in His humiliation, but to rule all nations with a rod of iron. Satan, 
who is still governing the Gentiles from his seat in “ high places,” waits 
to devour Him, but this enemy is cast out of heaven, and revenges him- 
self by bringing up the Antichrist to oppose Him, from the sea, 7.e. from 
the midst of the peoples. Who is this Antichrist—the Anti-Messiah ? 
He must be a Jew. Paul confirms this idea : 


“The man of sin realises the false Messiah desired by Israel after the 
flesh, in opposition to the true Messiah sent from God, This personage 
will be the Israelite who will consent to accomplish the act of felony 
which Jesus refused to perform, that of rendering homage to the 
sovereignty of the Prince of this world, in order to receive universal 
empire from his hands. The very nature of things makes it easy for us to 
understand, that inasmuch as the best product of humanity has sprung 
from the Jewish people, from them also must spring the worst.” 


“The Jewish people contain the most opposite extremes,” says M. Renan ; 
“in point of malice nothing equals Jewish malice, and yet the best of 
men have been Jews.” 

Israel is the fifth head of the beast which was wounded and healed. 
It became a head by acting the part of Pharaoh towards the infant 
church, ‘and it is not without good reason that Paul, in the ninth of 
Romans, applies to this people all the scriptural passages relative to 
Pharaoh.” 

The four first heads of the beast then would be—(1.) Egypt, which 
threatened the existence of Israel in its infancy; (2.) Assyria and 
Babylonia, which put an end to its existence as an independent people ; 
(3.) Persia, which held it in bondage until it was itself abased ; and 
(4.) Greece, with its principal representative, Antiochus Epiphanes, the 
true Antichrist of the first period. Thus, during the times of Israel, 
there were four hostile heads, and during the times of the Gentiles there 
are equally four. Israel is the fifth head, and, at the same time, the 
eighth, the beast which was, and is not, and yet is. Of the sixth, there 
can be no doubt. The angel says that it 7s ; which could only be said of 
the Roman power, “He that letteth,” of whom Paul speaks. The 
seventh would appear to be the barbarians who swept away the Roman 
power, and yet retained the Roman civilisation, so that the | European 
states are still continuing to prevent the appearance of the Antichrist 
till the given hour strikes. 

The prolonged existence of Judaism is a problem which confounds 
those who do not believe in the prophecies of the word of God. “In 
one sense,” says Mons. Renan, “ there is no reason why Judaism should 
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continue to exist after having produced Christianity. It is a walking 
skeleton which survives the sentence by which it has been struck. . . 
History does not shew a stranger spectacle.” The Apocalypse gives us 
the key of the enigma. This people believes itself destined to possess the 
world ; hence its mysterious vitality. But are there any signs of the 
coming dominion of the Israelitish race appearing upon'the horizon? Our 
author thinks there are : 


“T was conversing one day,” says he, “ with a Rabbi of the most 
violent kind. At length I said to him, ‘ Will you allow me to tell you 
plainly what I think? You will one day be our rod.’ I thought he 
would be somewhat staggered. He instantly answered me with a bitter 
laugh. ‘And will you allow me to tell you plainly what I think? We 
are so already. He was right, and evidently knew better than I upon 
the subject. The whirlwind which is carrying away the present state of 
things, is the inspiration of the Jewish spirit. Jewish finance rules 
society, both in Europe and the United States. As has been remarked 
by a keen observer :! ‘There is not one of us who, wittingly or un- 
wittingly, does not already pay tribute to this power.’ Through his 
financial sceptre the Jew also rules the political situation. Rothschild 
was the third party, along with the President of the French Republic 
and the Emperor of Germany, in the conclusion of the last peace. The 
Jewish spirit directs the religious and moral movement of modern 
society. Journalism and all popular literature belong to it, particularly 
in Germany. ... In concert with the Voltaireans and Materialists of 
all countries—of what shades it matters little to him—the Jew is crying 
with all his might through the thousands of voices that are at his dis- 
posal, ‘ Fraternity!’ ‘Toleration !’ and, in secret, he is forging chains 
wherewith to load those wretched Gentiles who in their folly are looking 
up to him. His representatives are taking more and more the first 
places in the arts and in science. By and by he will offer to the de- 
christianised masses the moral asylum of which they will feel the 
need. .. . Was not the mission of Jesus and of Christianity solely to 
spread among the heathen the worship of the God of Abraham? This 
work is now accomplished. . . . We must be blind if we do not see 
what is going op, and what is being prepared. The author whom I 
quoted above says: although invisible, the colossus is not the less real, 
like the air which is everywhere, and yet hides itself from our sight. 
Only one more cataclysm is needed, and then it will appear to the 
people, saying, Worship me, and I will make you happy.” 


In closing, we cannot but express our fear lest our limited space may 
have prevented our presenting our author’s views upon the great sub- 
jects on which we have touched, with sufficient clearness. Our aim has 
been, not to misrepresent these views, and if our humble attempt have 
for effect to awaken our readers’ attention to a work of intrinsic value, 
we shall feel amply compensated for the effort it has cost us to condense 
subjects so extensive. C. DE Faye. 


Das Buch Hiob, &c. (The Book of Job, &c.). By Dr Ferpixanp Hirzic, 
Professor of Theology in Heidelberg. Leipsigand Heidelberg. 1874. 


Unless something be given to the world from the papers of Hitzig, 
this book on Job has the melancholy interest of being the last work of 
1 Osman Bey—The Conquest of the World by the Jews. 
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his hand. Hitzig died at Heidelberg, where he had long been professor, 
on the 22d January of this year, having nearly attained the age of seventy. 
Except Ewald, whose pupil he was, he has left behind him no name in 
biblical criticism equal to his own, nor any such marked individuality. 
He is said to have been personally genial and amiable ; but his remarks 
on other critics are generally very cutting and pungent, and even when 
he speaks with moderation and respect, as in the case of Delitzsch, he 
causes us to feel that he does so chiefly because Delitzsch has such a 
profound respect for him, and has so elaborately shewn it, and is on the 
whole such an amiable person, that it would be really no sport to break 
a lance with him. These sharp remarks, however, seem to arise just 
from the sheer mental cleverness of the man, and the delight of saying 
pointed things, rather than, as they do in the case of Ewald, from sour- 
ness of temper or scientific odium. Hitzig has his own views, and others 
have theirs ; but he wants the fervour of character necessary to make 
other people or other views hateful. He scorns, he does not hate—he 
whips his adversary with a single sarcastic cut, he does not care to over- 
whelm him with a passionate volley of vituperations like Ewald. His 
great characteristics are acuteness and clearness of vision, not breadth 
nor yet profound moral sympathies. Hence he is unsurpassed as a gram- 
marian, and in detecting the subtle links of thought that bind one part of 
a passage to another in Shemitic poetry; while, on the other hand, he only 
makes himself ludicrous when he attempts historical criticism, and has 
been blamed for carefully sprinkling dust on any passage that glistens 
at all with unction. The last charge has perhaps some foundation ; but 
there is a great moral robustness in him, and his dryness, if rather 
astringent to the taste, is very wholesome. His weakness in history is 
proverbial. His preliminary analysis is most perfect ; but when he 
reconstructs, the fabric is grotesque and monstrous to every eye but his 
own. Hence what is perhaps his greatest book, his Commentary on the 
Psalms, while surpassing all others in analytic subtlety and the skill with 
which latent links of connection are detected, and the consequent clear- 
ness with which the whole chain of thought in a piece is laid bare, is far 
surpassed by others, eg. that of Ewald, in moral appreciation of the 
truth ; while the critical part in which attempts are made to discover the 
authorship and age and circumstances of the Psalms, is in many places 
conspicuously absurd. Hitzig’s historical labours and his excursions into 
the regions of comparative philology—serious occupations no doubt to 
himself—have for a long time afforded nothing but amusement to other 
people. 

This commentary on Job may be considered a kind of dying testi- 
mony. He adds another to the many commentaries on Job, because he 
considers he has something to say, because at least what he shall say is 
his own. He claims—and those who know anything of his books will, 
we are sure, admit the claim in all its fulness—familiarity with the 
language and style of the Old Testament. And he thinks, and only 
neophytes and charlatans will disagree with him, that only the most 
intimate familiarity with them can enable one to reach its meaning, 
which will come at last through a kind of instinct rather than by an 
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exercise of mind. Of modern commentators and manipulators of Job, 
he refers to Merz, Delitzsch, and Dillmann. Of the first he says, refer- 
ring to his bold attempt to reconstruct the text of Job, that he has no 
wish to mount the car of Phethon along with him. From Delitzsch he 
has learned some things about Job, and in return, he cannot but express 
his regret that the “ geistvolle Rabbinist” has not “ passed through the 
Purgatory of a rational Grammar ;” while he admits that the “ master 
of Ethiopic” (Dillmann) has made himself familiar with Hebrew syntax 
as it is to be found in books. But there is a knowledge beyond that, 
and no doubt if any one could lay claim to have reached it, Hitzig could. 
Two years ago, in the summer programme of lectures at Heidelberg, he 
was announced to lecture on Hebrew Syntax. It is to be hoped that 
this lecture, even if it should remain only in notes and outline, will yet 
be given to us. As to the prospects of Hebrew learning, Hitzig thinks 
them in the meantime cheerless. The multitude of books published in 
this department is a bad sign. They are crude. Men are setting no 
standard before them. Learning is declining. But the capacity to 
learn is not lost ; and better times will come. 

While agreeing in the main with the opinions current among scholars 
regarding the Book of Job, Hitzig goes his own way, as was to be 
expected, on matters of detail. His critical position is very much the 
same with Ewald’s ; but on many points of interpretation he abandons 
ground laboriously contended for by him, and held secured by his great 
follower, Dillmann. He agrees with an aucient Rabbi, that “ Job was 
not, and was not created, but was a figure.” The person Job never 
existed. The name is perhaps part of an astronomical myth. Here the 
historical extravagance of Hitzig is visible, and his habit of putting to 
sea without a rudder. As to the Book, he considers it late. It is later 
than the eighth Psalm, which it quotes and travesties (chap. vii.). It 
is earlier than Jeremiah, who quotes it. (Compare Job iii. with Jeremiah 
xx. 14.) But it is later even than some prophecies of Isaiah, e.g. Isaiah 
xxx., &c., which floated before the author’s mind ; and apart from all 
other considerations, it can only be explained as a product of the great 
catastrophe of Ephraim’s captivity. This destruction of the kingdom of 
God before the heathen power of the world was the great moral problem 
and perplexity which drove this author to express himself aloud at last. 
Instances of the wicked prospered and the righteous afflicted had occurred 
before ; but they had been got over before the general current of things 
which was the other way. Or perhaps they had not been got over, but 
were not so oppressive as toraiseacry. But here, in Ephraim’s downfall 
and the triumph of the Assyrian, the crookedness of Providence had 
reached a climax ; and a crisis had ensued in the national faith, and a 
disturbance of religious equilibrium occurred, which must be again settled, 
though stability was not possible any more upon the old basis. It is the 
author’s design to ease the old faith as to the connection of suffering and 
sin, and accommodate it more to the facts of Providence. Hence the new 
doctrine taught in his speeches by Job, and sanctioned at last by Jehovah, 
in the teeth of the most obstinate opposition from the old creed repre- 
sented by the three friends. The Book is probably the production of an 
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Ephraimite. A Judean had not yet the same reason, and certainly would 
not have had the boldness, to write it. It breathes the freer air of the 
north. Perhaps its preservation is due to some Judean who, having 
found it, and been rather perplexed by it, added to it the speeches of 
Elihu to neutralise its doubtfultendency. In all likelihood it was written 
in Egypt by some of the exiles of Israel, although it is possible that it 
was not finished till the author returned to Palestine ; and the suspected 
passages containing the descriptions of Behemoth and Leviathan may be 
due to this time. Such, in brief, is Hitzig’s view. Puttiny this aside, it 
need not be said how instructive his notes are, and how keen his iusight 
into the line of thought will generally be found to be. 


New TESTAMENT LITERATURE. 


The Supernatural in the New Testament Possible, Credible, and Historical ; 
or, An Examination of the Validity of some Recent Objections against 
Christianity as a Divine Revelation. By the Rev. C. A. Row, M.A., 
Prebendary of St Paul’s. London: Frederic Norgate. 1875. 


This work was undertaken by Mr Prebendary Row at the request of 
the Committee of the Christian Evidence Society, with a view to meet 
and counteract the influence of the infidel work entitled Supernatural 
Religion which appeared last year, and has attracted a large amount of 
public attention. That work is partly philosophical, and partly critical. 
Its second volume is entirely taken up with the criticism of the Gospels. 
To this part of it Mr Row does not apply himself,—an arrangement 
having been made by the Society to procure a reply to it from another 
hand. Mr Row confines himself to the contents of the first volume, and 
to these he has furnished an answer, the vigour, point, and freshness of 
which will be coufessed, we should think, even by the anonymous author 
of Supernatural Religion himself. The work extends to twenty-two 
chapters—sixteen of which may be described as of a negative character, 
being taken up with replies to all the most recent objections against 
miracles in general, and the supernaturalism of the New Testament in 
particular ; while the remaining six chapters are of a positive kind, 
being occupied with the “The Historical Evidence on which the great 
Facts of Christianity rest.” 

In the introductory chapter, the author describes “ The Position of the 
Controversy between the Opponents and the Defenders of Christianity” 
at the present time : 


“Modern scepticism,” he remarks, “ makes, with — to super- 


natural occurrences (under which more general term I include the 
miracles of the New Testament) the three following assertions, and 
endeavours to establish them by every available argument: Ist. That 
all supernatural occurrences are impossible ; 2d. That if not impossible, 
they are incredible, z.e. that they are contrary to reason ; 3d. That those 
which are narrated in the New Testament are devoid of any adequate 
historical attestation, and owe their origin to the inventive powers of the 
mythic and legendary spirit. It is my purpose, in the course of the pre- 
sent work, to traverse each of these three positions, and to shew—Ist. 
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That miracles and supernatural occurrences are not impossible, and that 
the arguments by which this has been attempted to be established are 
wholly inconclusive ; 2d. That they are neither incredible nor contrary 
to reason, but are entirely consistent with its dictates; 3d. That the 
greatest of all the miracles which are recorded in the New Testament, 
and which, if an actual occurrence, is sufficient to carry with it all the 
others—the resurrection of Jesus Christ—rests on the highest form of 
historical testimony.” 


After quoting a passage from Supernatural Religion, to the effect that 
“ on the very threshold of inquiry into the origin and true character of 
Christianity, we are brought face to face with the supernatural,” and 
that Christianity “not only in form professes to be the result of divine 
communication, but in its very essence—in its principal dogmas—it is 
either superhuman or untenable,” Mr Row avows himself to be entirely 
of one mind with his antagonist in this respect ; and we give the passage 
as a fair specimen of his style of thought and diction : 


“T fully agree in the chief position taken in the quotation before us, 
that Christianity involves the presence of the supernatural and the super- 
human—what, in fact, is generally designated the miraculous—or it is 
nothing. To remove these elements out of the pages of the New Testa- 
ment is not to retain the same religion, but to manufacture another quite 
different and distinct from it. In the first place, we have the great cen- 
tral figure in the Gospels, the divine person of Jesus Christ our Lord, 
and the entire body of His actions and teaching. To remove the divine 
lineaments of Jesus Christ out of the Gospels, is simply to destroy them. 
Besides this, we have a large number of miraculous actions ascribed to 
Him. These are inextricably interwoven with the entire narrative, 
which, when they are taken away, loses all cohesion. Lives of Jesus 
which have been set forth, deprived of their supernatural and super- 
human elements, are in fact nothing better than a new gospel, composed 
out of the subjective consciousness of the writers. Various attempts 
have been made to pare down the supernatural and superhuman ele- 
ments in the Gospels to the smallest possible dimensions. Still they 
obstinately persist in remaining. If everything else is struck out of the 
Gospel except their moral teaching, we are left in the presence of teach- 
ing which is raised at an immense elevation above the thoughts and 
conceptions of the age that produced it ; and of a Teacher who, while 
distinguished by the marks of pre-eminent holiness and greatness of 
mind, is also distinguished by a degree of self-assertion in His utterance 
of moral truth which is without parallel even in the most presumptuous 
of men. Deal with the Gospels as we will, while we allow any portions 
of them to remain historical, we are still in the presence of the super- 
human.” 


Agreeing with his opponent thus entirely at the outset upon the pre- 
liminary question as to what constitutes the very essence of Christianity 
—viz., its supernatural element—the author advances to the proof of the 
historical reality of this element in a long series of powerfully-written 
chapters, in which we must be content with noting the three following 
characteristics, as giving them a strong claim upon public attention in 
the present position of the great controversy between Faith and Dis- 
belief : 

(1.) The argument is conducted with constant reference to the most 
recent forms of disbelief. The opponents with whom the author deals 
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are all living writers, or writers only lately deceased ; and he is not 
afraid to come to close quarters with the most formidable of them. His 
evidential tactics are not of the old-fashioned school, but of the newest 
school of Christian war. 

(2.) He does not shrink from dealing with the most difficult and 
embarrassing points—as, ¢.g., with the “ difficulties involved in the sup- 
position of the possibility of demoniacal miracles ;” “the existence and 
miracles of Satan ;” “ demoniacal possession.”"—“ Is the theory that it was 
madness subversive of the historical value of the Gospels, or inconsistent 
with the veracity of Christ ?”"—“ Possession, if an objective reality, neither 
incredible nor contrary to the ascertained truths of mental science.” No 
less than four chapters are taken up with these very difficult questions, 
with the view of repelling the objections taken on this side by the author 
of Supernatural Religion to the evidential value of the Christian miracles ; 
and they are not a little distinguished by incisive acuteness, and equal 
freshness and force of treatment. 

(3.) The author has taken up ground almost entirely new in his state- 
ment of the historical evidence on which the great facts of Christianity 
rest. He undertakes to make out the historical certainty of these facts, 
without making any use, in the first instance, of even the Synoptical 
Gospels. He plants his lever, first of all, on the fulcrum supplied by 
the earliest epistles of St Paul, taking full advantage of the remarkable 
and very important fact that the genuineness of these very early Chris- 
tian documents is admitted by infidels themselves. This is not the old 
way of arranging the argument—not the way of Paley, or Isaac Taylor, 
or Chalmers. But it is as sound, and solid, and effective a way of hand- 
ling the controversy as it is new. It is acase not only of the adoption 
of a new tactic of war, but also of the use of a new weapon ; for we 
agree with the author in thinking, and have ourselves for some time 
thought, that “ little justice has been done to the value of the epistles of 
the New Testament” (and especially of the earliest Pauline epistles) “in 
the writings of the Christian apologists. As included in the canon of the 
New Testament, it has been for the most part the practice to view them 
as standing in need of defence, rather than as being the mainstay of the 
argument for historical Christianity, and constituting its central position.” 

Our space forbids us to say more of the character and claims of this 
work. We hope enough has been said to show that the author has here 
given us a book of Christian apologetic of no ordinary power, and that 
he has done much to improve and strengthen our lines of defence against 
the now rapidly increasing and incessant attacks of disbelief. 


A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament, &c. By 
Freperick Henry Scrivener, M.A., LL.D. Second Edition. 
Cambridge. 1874. 

Six Lectures on the Text of the New Testament and the Ancient Manu- 
scripts which contain it, chiefly addressed to those who do not read 
Greek. By F. H. Scrivener, M.A., LL.D. Cambridge. 1875, 


Of the first of these two volumes, for which we are indebted to the 
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indefatigable rector of St Gerrans, it is unnecessary to say much. The 
Plain Introduction has so effectually introduced itself as to have become 
a familiar friend, filling a hitherto undisputed place in the circles to 
which it appeals. Since its original publication in 1861, it has won a 
wide and well-merited circulation as a text-book in theological colleges. 
And now, after the lapse of nearly thirteen years, the author has found 
the opportunity for subjecting it to a careful revision, “in the hope,” as 
he says, “of bringing up the information it contains to the existing state 
of knowledge.” In several respects this second. edition can claim a 
decided superiority over the first, admirable as that was. It is enriched, 
for example, by a very ample and lucid account of the Egyptian versions, 
a field which Canon Lightfoot has been making his particular study, 
The lists of MSS. have been corrected and enlarged up to the standard 
of the most recent investigations. Very great attention has been given 
to the history of the cursives, in which department the author has had 
the benefit of contributions offered by such scholars as Messrs Bradshaw, 
Vausittart, Kelly, and Hort. Above all, this edition bas had the great 
advantage of the good services of Mr Burgon, to whose rare erudition in 
some of the remoter branches of textual criticism Dr Scrivener professes 
himself under greater obligations than it would be possible to acknow- 
ledge in detail. Thus revised and enlarged, the volume presents the 
completest, handiest, and most reliable repertory of information on the 
subject. The list of errata is considerable ; but, on the whole, it is not 
beyond what the mass of minute and multifarious materials with which 
the book is crowded might lead us to expect. 

The second of these two volumes consists of a series of lectures 
delivered with the view of popularising the principles and results of 
Textual Criticism. It is dedicated to a lady who, in addition to so much 
that has made her eminent in public enterprise, is distinguished for the 
practical interest which she has taken in this tract of sacred learning— 
the Baroness Burdett Coutts. It records the testimony of “ more than 
thirty years’ happy devotion to these studies ;” and it is executed in a 
style so easy and pleasing that it can scarcely fail to disseminate among 
the non-professional classes some idea of the attractiveness and value of 
these researches. 

Taking these two works together, we have a tolerably complete view 
of the author’s position, and of the principles on which he proceeds in 
dealing with that vast accumulation of various readings which is now 
calculated to amount to four times the 30,000 at which it was estimated 
by Mill some seventy years ago. He has occasion to differ very fre- 
quently from other well-known authorities on these questions. But his 
criticisms of his rivals are temperately expressed. If they ever contain 
a touch of severity, there is good reason for the same. Thus he justly 
blames Tischendorf for the vexatiousness of some of his methods of action, 
the vague and general descriptions which he gives of the original locali- 
ties in which many of his discoveries were made, and his habit of need- 
lessly separating the different portions of the same document, as in the 
case of codices f and A, one-half of each of which he sold to the Bodleian 
while the other half he carried off to St Petersburg, apparently without 
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giving Oxford the chance of completing its purchase. One of the most 
successful parts of Dr Scrivener’s work is his exposition of the genius of 
particular codices. His verdict on the Sinaitic MS. is high, although not 
so high as that claimed for it by Tischendorf himself. He ascribes the 
superior value very decidedly to the Vatican codex, pointing out very 
clearly the character of its regular and significant variations. Few will 
be disposed, however, to go his whole length when he affirms that there 
are not a few cases in which the solitary evidence of B, supported only 
by N, may substantiate a reading so intrinsically good as scarcely to 
admit of any hesitation in receiving it as true. At the same time he 
indicates in what directions even B itself blunders, and makes it plain 
that the testimony of that oldest codex is of less consequence when 
matters of omission are in question, just as the evidence of Beza’s D is of 
less importance when considerable additions to the text are under review. 
It is noticeable, too, that he gives in his adhesion to Professor Ferrar 
and Mr T. K. Abbott, of Trinity College, Dublin, in their claim to have 
established between the Leicester Cursive, 69, and three others (Codd. 
13, 124, and 346) of the twelfth century so close a connection that “the 
four must have been transcribed either directly, or perhaps at second- 
hand, from some archetype of remote antiquity, which, in Mr Abbott’s 
judgment, may have equalled Codex Bez in age, while it exceeded it 
in the purity of its text.” The great point of interest about these 
cursives, now usually known as Ferrar’s Cursives, is, that these four (of 
which one is in England, another in Paris, a third in Vienna, and the 
fourth in Milan) are at one in placing the section containing the history of 
the woman taken iv adultery at the close of the twenty-first chapter of 
Luke’s Gospel, instead of the beginning of the eighth chapter of John. 
Regarding that remarkable paragraph, Dr Scrivener holds still by the 
general opinion that it cannot be considered to have belonged originally to 
the section in which it is now found, although he notices the unexpected 
results of Lightfoot’s recent inquiries which bring out the fact that it is 
found in many, if not most, copies of the Memphitic version. 

With much that the author puts forward in support of his own 
critical principles we can cordially agree, as when he shews how a 
reading may be very old and yet the reverse of very good, or when he 
affirms that external authority is seldom, if ever, so clear or so weighty 
as to preclude all use of internal considerations. The findings which he 
chronicles on contested passages are also, in general, characterised by a 
modesty and caution contrasting favourably with the tone of many of 
Tischendorf’s dicta. In Matthew v. 22, e.g., he pronounces on the whole 
in favour of retaining “ without a cause,” the external authority being 
rather on the side of keeping it, while the internal is less decided. He 
admits that modern editors have done right in removing the doxology 
from the Lord’s Prayer in Matthew vi. 13, although he believes there is 
the strongest evidence in proof of its existence so early as the second 
century. He accepts the masculine instead of the neuter termination on 
the “purging all meats,” of Mark vii. 19, thus making the clause 
a brief comment inserted by the evangelist himself :—this He said, 
pronouncing all things clean. He still holds that the result of criti- 
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cism is on the side of maintaining the reading ‘Church of God,” in 
Acts xx. 28, and of giving up the éies in 1 Timothy iii. 16. But if, in 
the case of the last named passage, he is constrained reluctantly to 
resign one famous text which has been used in support of orthodox 
doctrine on the subject of Christ’s Person, he believes, and we think 
with right, that he recovers another in 1 Peter iii. 15, where criticism 
warrants the insertion of ‘sanctify the Lord Christ,” instead of “ the 
Lord God.” With respect to Mark xvi. 9-20, he rejoices in the assur- 
ance, “that the more closely it is scrutinised, the more manifestly will 
it be seen to form a genuine portion of the second gospel.” Here, 
again, his verdict appears to us'to be the correct one. This will be the 
conclusion at least of those who make themselves acquainted with Mr 
Burgon’s exposure of the weakness of the adverse arguments which 
have been based on supposed inconsistencies in phraseology. We may 
notice also that he adopts, but, with characteristic caution, only pro- 
visionally, the theory advocated by Professor Lightfoot, in explanation 
of the complications in the conclusion of the Epistle to the Romans 
viz., that that great composition was issued originally in two forms— 
one, intended for the Roman Church, appearing as we have it; anda 
second, meant for wider circulation, wanting the statements of local 
interest contained in the two final chapters. 

Even when the author’s attitude towards the use of the later groups 
of manuscripts and the application of subjective considerations, bulks 
most prominently, there are not a few instances in which it will be 
difficult to withhold subscription to his results. Thus we can hardly 
refuse to admit him to be right in upholding the ordinary reading, 
“‘one thing is needful,” in Luke x. 42, against a host of authorities, 
including XN, B, L, or in rejecting the addition made by WY, B, D, 33, 
&c., to Luke xv. 21. From Augustine onward, the best interpreters 
have recognised it as one of the touches truest to nature in that match- 
less parable, that, when he is actually in his father’s presence, the son 
does not think of saying all that he had meant to say when preparing his 
address in the far country, but significantly drops the sentence, ‘‘ make me 
as one of thy hired servants.” But the welcomed son’s tacit renunciation of 
the position of a slave in his father’s house is the very point of which these 
great documents would deprive us, by their insertion of the words in the 
21st, as well as the 19th verse. We can follow him also in allowing that 
the very few first-class witnesses (Nj, B, C and the Memphitic) overrule 
the mass in Mark vi. 20, and in thus substituting the trsgeu (= he was much 
perplexed, &c.), which gives such a vivid glimpse of the duel raging in 
Herod’s mind, instead of the awkward iweis: (= he did many things.) There 
are other instances in which, although the way is less clear, we feel that 
he is right on the whole, as when, notwithstanding external evidence 
which at first appears very powerful, he rejects the introduction of “ to 
men of goodwill” in place of “ goodwill to men,” iu Luke ii. 14, and the 
insertion of works in place of children in the “ wisdom is justified of her 
children” of Matthew xi. 19. It is much more difficult to abide by him 
in resisting the great array of evidence, in favour of the “ only-begotten 
God” instead of the “ only-begotten Son” in John i. 18. And this 
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difficulty rises almost to impossibility in some few cases, as when he 
withstands the weight of almost the entire mass of manuscripts, both 
uncial and cursive (with the exception of B and a few cursives), and 
retains the future “‘ we shali bear the image of the heavenly,” instead of 
the hortatory “let us bear,” &c., in 1 Cor. xv. 49. 

In the course of these discussions various hints and suggestions of a 
more general kind are thrown out, which deserve consideration. He 
propounds, for example, a very reasonable explanation, based on the 
usages in Lectionaries, of the way in which so sacred a passage as that 
in Luke xxii. 43, 44, which speaks of the angel sent from heaven to 
strengthen our Lord in His agony, came to be omitted from many 
manuscripts. He also indicates certain phenomena which raise the 
suspicion that the gospels may have circulated originally in more than 
one form, in an earlier and shorter, and then in a larger, subsequently 
enriched with important additions made by the sacred writers them- 
selves. But we must pause. 

This science has been peculiarly a Protestant science. The attitude of 
the Roman Catholic Church toward Holy Scripture has made it impos- 
sible that much reliable work should be accomplished here by its theo- 
logians. Even what has been effected by its best men, such as Angelo 
Mai, has been disappointing ; and at present it can boast of scarcely any 
name of first-rate importance in this field but that of Ceriani, of Milan. 
It will be well for the Protestant Church to prize this heritage. There 
remains much to be done still. The monasteries of Mount Athos and 
the Nitrian religious houses, from which so much has been gained by 
such collectors as Curzon and Tischendorf, are not the only stores to be 
ransacked. The author of these treatises has to tell us of an impor- 
tation of volumes bearing on the New Testament recently made from 
Janina, in Epirus, by the Baroness Burdett Coutts, and of treasures of 
biblical learning yet unexplored in the houses of the noble families of 
Roumania, whose ancestors had carried their books with them in their 
flight from Constantinople. When death is removing a Tischendorf 
and a Tregelles, we can only hope that men like Scrivener may be long 
spared to us, and that others may be raised up to carry on the labours 
of these masters. 

8. D. F. 8. 


The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; a new Trans- 
lation on the basis of the Authorised Version, from a critically revised 
Greek text. A Contribution to Christian Evidence. By Jounn Brown 
M‘Cietian, M.A. Vol. I. The Four Gospels, with the Chrono- 
logical and Analytical Harmony. Macmillan. 1875. Pp. xciii., 763. 


In this thick volume Mr M‘Clellan has given us the first instalment of 
what must be termed (even after the fifteen years he has spent on it) too 
large a task for one scholar. He is not content to “construct (for the 
sure hidden foundation) from all the rich and now sufficiently accumulated 
stores of original evidence, a pure original Greek text of these Scriptures "— 
a proposal this, which after so many critics have devoted their lives to the 
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same object, may be deemed ambitious enough; nor even to add to this 
the work of the Revision Committee, “after such an exhaustive investiga- 
tion of the original language as has now for the first time, we believe, been 
attempted for the purpose of any version” (preface xi. xii.). Besides these 
labours Mr M‘Clellan aims at citing original authorities in the margin for 
all leading terms used in his version. He refutes at length all sceptical 
charges of discrepancy, and constructs a harmony of the evangelists, 
shewing the order and logical connection of all events. And as if all this 
were not enough, he appends dissertations on passages of special difficulty. 
It will be readily understood how hard it is for a critic to follow Mr 
M‘Clellan through such various and difficult labours. 

Apart, however, from the tone of assumption which we find in the pre- 
face, there is no reason to speak at all disparagingly of this work. If the 
author has not exhaustively or conclusively settled the text, translation, 
harmony, and problems of the Gospels, he has at least wrought very hard, 
and with fair success, at all these tasks, and has produced a contribution 
to New Testament study which deserves grateful acknowledgment from 
the student. Every page teems with the evidence of immense labour, and 
the work has proceeded on principles which are sufficiently removed from 
those common to-day to be worth serious attention. On the recovery of 
the text, for instance, Mr M‘Clellan is strongly of the opinion that recent 
critics have given quite undue prominence to the Sinaitic and Vatican 
codices. His contention is that these most ancient copies represent only 
the Egyptian text of the fourth century ; that ancient versions and fathers, 
as well as even later MSS., may often preserve an earlier and pure 
reading ; and that this “servile submission” to certain witnesses needs 
to be modified—(1) by taking into more account the mass of later 
evidence—and (2) by deferring more than it is now the fashion to do 
to internal evidence. Mr M‘Clellan no doubt expects his rules to tell 
in a conservative direction. It is clear, however, that his canon of 
internal evidence is a two-edged tool, which may prove in modern 
hands destructive as readily as conservative. As to the former point, 
we suspect there is something to be said for Mr M‘Clellan’s position. It 
is natural, perhaps, that immediately after such treasures as ® and B 
became accessible to the critic, there should be a tendency to defer unduly 
to their authority, and our author's recall to the other sources of evidence 
may do no harm. How far he would push his principles it is impossible 
to judge, Considering the pains which be claims to have spent on the 
settlement of readings, we think he has done both himself and his 
readers an injustice by not printing the text which he approves. As it is, 
we are left to guess at the result he has reached from his translation only, 
which must be unsatisfactory. Readers who will care to consult Mr 
M‘Clellan would have consulted him more readily had they been able to 
see for themselves how he reads‘the original. 1t need hardly be said that 
his principles lead him strongly to retain such passages as Mark xvi. 9 to the 
end, John v. 4, viii. 2-11, and the like. He is severe upon members of 
the Revision Committee, such as Professur Lightfoot, Mr Westcott, and Dr 
Milligan, who have committed themselves to theories on textual questions 
which he deplores. But we suspect he ought to be equally severe against 
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nearly every modern critic, since he holds such texts as those of Tregelles 
and Tischendorf to be less pure than the Textus Receptus. 

So far as we have had opportunity to examine the revision of the 
authorised version which is here given, we like it on the whole very well. 
It is rather trying to read, owing to the crowd of ingenious typographical 
signs with which every verse is burdened, to shew where a word has been 
left out or put in, what words are emphatic, and so forth. Much of this 
seems to us to be of small enough use; but we have only approval for the 
special marking of Old Testament citations, the distinguishing of dialogue 
by inverted commas, and the paragraph arrangement of the narrative. 
The system of harmony adopted varies very materially from that which 
has come to be in substance accepted by most; chiefly because Mr 
M‘Clellan entirely disbelieves in the chronological order of St Luke. He 
will not have two visits to Nazareth, nor more than one journey to 
Jerusalem in Luke, nor will he allow‘the Perean discourses in that 
evangelist to be repetitions of words formerly spoken in Galilee. In fact 
the Perean portion of the ministry dwindles into very narrow dimensions 
in his hands ; while the whole of the third Gospel is arranged by him in 
a most elaborate conspectus, designed to shew how topical it is from 
beginning to end. This he accomplished by treating the miracles and 
other events as ‘‘ types” of some truth which Mr M‘Clellan finds to fit into 
his scheme. Of much more value appears to us to be the careful treat- 
ment to which our author has once more subjected the chief chronological 
puzzles of the Evangelic narrative. The date of our Lord’s birth is put at 
25th Dec. 749 a.u.c. ; of His death, at Friday 7th April a.p. 30, In connec- 
tion with this last will be found a valuable table of new and full moons for 
the Paschal month from a.p. 29 to 33, caleulated by Professor Adams of 
Cambridge University. There is also a good note on the question of the 
Paschal Supper, in which the solution is accepted that John xviii. 28 
refers to the chagigah on the 14th Nisan. We cannot agree to his conjec- 
ture, on the other hand, that John v. 1 refers to Pentecost,—a conjecture 
for which he advances what we deem most slender grounds. 

On the whole, while feeling ourselves compelled to disagree with not a 
few of our author’s conclusions, and giving less weight to his critical rules 
than he does, we most heartily thank him for a learned and laborious 
volume, full of patient research, and breathing a devout evangelic spirit. 
We wish him years and strength to complete the work he has here begun. 


PRACTICAL AND DEVOTIONAL. 


Sermons by the late Rev. Peter S. Menzies, M.A., Scots Church, Melbourne. 
Melbourne. Robertson. 1875. 


The early death of Mr Menzies evoked a very widespread and strong 
utterance of regret, not only from the churches in Victoria, but from the 
whole of the colonial press. This posthumous volume—a touching 
memorial which we owe to the piety of his widow—will help to explain 
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the secret of the young preacher’s power. It leaves the impression that 
the home churches have never given to the Presbyterianism of our 
southern colonies a preacher{on the whole so great in most of the higher 
qualities of his art, as the late lamented junior pastor of the Scots Church 
in Melbourne. For intelligent sympathy with the thinking and read- 
ing public of his time, and for brave manly speech on such aspects of 
Christianity as the time needs, there are few preachers anywhere 
among us who take a higher place. And this makes it easy to 
credit what colonial witnesses tell, that Mr Menzies, during his brief 
Melbourne ministry, won the ear of outsiders and the respect of the 
whole secular press to an unusual degree. His acceptance in other than 
“evangelical circles” was by some set down to a supposed defect in 
orthodoxy. The supposition was probably due to the inability which 
many minds evince to recognise truth, save under forms of language 
which have become hallowed by the pious usage of former generations. 
So far at least as we have been able to examine these sermons, Mr 
Menzies appears to have held in substance the theology of the Reformed 
Confessions. He certainly did not hold all the “ orthodox” traditions. 
He probably had little taste for the logical mould into which Christian 
truth was cast by the great system-making age of Protestantism. Still 
more probably he saw that the federal theology of the seventeenth cen- 
tury had ceased to interest the nineteenth, and fails to answer its 
necessities. But if he did not speak its technical language (as few 
really effective preachers in this generation do), at least he seems to have 
said nothing to assail it, nothing inconsistent with it: and this is as 
much as the Church can wisely ask of her spokesmen. Substantive 
loyalty to the Church’s faith may be taken for granted in one whose 
sermons evince such fearless intellectual honesty as breathes in these, 
with a habit of making clear to himself what it was he did believe. 

The volume merits to be known at home ; in Australia it will be sure 
of a welcome. At the same time, candid readers will bear in mind that 
these sermons were not selected for publication by the preacher himself, 
very possibly are not the ones he himself would have selected for the 
purpose ; and that they appear without the benefit of any revision. 
They are the sermons of a young man, chosen much at hap-hazard from 
MSS., written (some of them with evident haste) for immediate pulpit 
use ; and they have not received such correction as preachers of far more 
experience find to be necessary before the spoken sentences are fit to be 
laid before the cooler reader's eye. Yet, with such drawbacks, they are 
worth careful reading as the productions of a warm and generous nature, 
toiling in this age of difficulty to beat out its Christian faith into har- 
mony with all sorts of surrounding truth, and nowise afraid to speak out 
its cogitations in a cheerful confidence, that what has helped itself to see 
more clearly, and feel more nobly, will help others too. Of such preachers 
we have but few ; and, to our short earthly seeing, could ill afford to 
lose this one. 
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Cuvurcne History anp BroGraPay. 


The Story of the Scottish Church, from the Reformation to the Disruption. 
By the Rev. Taomas M‘Crig, D.D., LL.D. London. 1875. 


Since this work came to hand, a melancholy interest has gathered to it, 
from the removal, at a ripe age and amid wide regrets, of its respected 
author. No readers of this Review, at least (which for a number of years 
he edited), will hear, without sadness, that a name which inherited and 
continued the historical reputation of the elder M‘Crie, has passed from 
the too brief list of living Presbyterian Church historians. With consi- 
derable reading, and general culture, Dr Thomas M‘Crie combined a special 
love for the great principles of the Scottish Church, which enabled him to 
do its stirring annals full justice, and an elegance of literary expression 
which makes his books pleasant to a wide circle of,readers, whom such 
topics do not often attract. 

A part of this volume is a reprint of a work which has long been a 
favourite in Scottish households. Many of us got our first impressions of 
the history of the Church of Scotland from Dr M‘Crie’s “Sketches of 
Scottish Church History,” and we gladly welcome our old friend under a 
new name. Although much has been written on the Scottish Church 
since 1846, when the sketches first appeared, they are still, for the 
general reader, the best history of the Scottish Church which we possess. 
In the present volume the author has continued the narrative from the 
Revolution to the Disruption. The ground which he had to traverse in 
this portion of the history is less attractive than that which he went over 
in his earlier work. The rise and progress of moderatism, the introduction 
of patronage, and Assembly cases, cannot be made, by any art of the 
historian, to rival in interest the grand stormy heroical story of the earlier 
time. But the later history is fraught with instruction, nevertheless, and 
it is so closely connected with us that it cannot fail to interest all Presby- 
terians. Some of those controversies which look old-world and strange 
when we first read them, assume a wonderfully modern aspect when we divest 
them of antique phraseology, and translate them into modern English. 
Very interesting is the account which Dr M‘Crie gives of the contre- 
temps between Whitfield and the Seceders when the great evangelist 
visited Scotland. The Seceders thought that he should recognise their 
superior faithfulness, and have no intercourse with those from whom they 
had separated. Whitfield again cared only about preaching the gospel, 
and astonished the stern protesters by saying, “‘ If the Pope himself would 
lend me his pulpit, 1 would gladly proclaim the righteousness of Jesus 


Christ therein.” We cordially recommend the volume to the perusal of 
all readers, specially to the young. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


For the first issue of this year’s Foreign Theological Library, Messrs 
Clark have selected Professor Godet of Neuchftel’s Commentaire sur 
UEvangile de §. Luc, a work the value of which we fully recognised after 
the appearance of the second edition of the original (B. and F. E. R. for 
October 1873, pp. 797-801). We need only add here, that the version 
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(by two hands) seems to be carefully executed. The enterprising pub- 
lishers promise, at an early date, a translation of Luthardt on John—the 
new edition on which the author is now engaged. Mr Pattison has done 
the Church a service by his work, On the History of Evangelical Chris- 
tianity (Hodder & Stoughton, 1875). Its design is to trace, from the 
earliest to the latest Christian times, through a catena of representative 
Christian writers, such a concord of belief in the central fact of the expia- 
tion made for sin by our Lord Jesus, as will shew how entirely the 
Christian world has been in heart one on the most vital and central of 
Christian verities. To do this thoroughly would require more space than 
Mr Pattison allows himself, as well as greater skill in the use and 
grouping of testimonies than he seems to possess. But he has collected 
a very considerable body of felicitous citations from every age of Christian 
literature, and even this rather rapid survey leaves a most grateful sense 
on the mind of the substantial unity of the one holy and Catholic Church. 
Mr Pattison is scarcely careful enough to distinguish historical facts 
from guesses, or he would not speak of Gregory the Great’s authorship 
of Veni Creator Spiritus (p. 61), as if no doubt of it existed. The hymn, 
which is really anonymous, is ascribed to that Pope by More ; but only 
as a guess, and on slender grounds. The traditional ascription is to 
Charlemagne. Mr Pattison’s book is quite unpolemical, and in its tone 
contrasts with another which, in some respects, handles a similar subject. 
The Primitive and Catholic Faith in relation to the Church of England, by 
the Rev. B. W. Savile, M.A. (Longmans, 1875), reads like an over- 
grown pamphlet for the times. It is an elaborate pleading for the 
evangelical party in the Anglical establishment against the ritualistic. 
Through the whole of those Romish doctrines and practices which the 
* Anglo-Catholics” have, bit-by-bit, striven to naturalise in the Church 
of England, such as the Real Presence, Vestments, Lights, Incense, Con- 
fession, Images, Prayers for the Dead, &c., this writer sets the testimony 
of the Fathers against the Romanisers. Outsiders may gather from his 
pages how fearfully wide is the chasm which now splits the national 
church into two, and how bitter the virulence with which they mutually 
assail each other. Mr Savile is evidently an earnest man, and, in the 
main, we believe his position was long since made out by Daillé ; but an 
English churchman always fights at a certain disadvantage on patristic 
ground. And the main issue, after all, is not, What say the ante- 
Nicene fathers ? but, What says the Prayer-book ? 

Two known Presbyterian divines are before us, with works of edifica- 
tion based on the early chapters of Genesis. Dr Edersheim’s design in 
the slim volume called, The World before the Flood and the History of the 
Patriarchs (R. T. S., N.p.) is to help school teachers and the young 
people in our Christian families to read the “ Book of the Generations,” 
with a better understanding of it under the light cast by recent research. 
The execution seems to us to be rather slight and brief for its purpose. 
The volume is to be the first one of a series. Dr Bonar’s “Thoughts on 
Genesis” take the title, Harth’s Morning (Nisbet 1875). All difficulties 
are here overlooked ; the exposition is designed to be edifying, and turns 
mainly on the spiritual application of the narrative, clause by clause. 
It is questionable whether such a treatment of the most difficult and 
fundamental of inspired books be at this time of day wise or safe. 

A second edition of his Fernley Lecture for 1871 on The Person of 
Christ having been called for, Mr W. B. Pope, of the Wesleyan College 
at Didsbury, has enriched it by a valuable addition on the Scripture 
development of the doctrine, arrayed under the three heads of Old 
Testament evidence, our Lord’s own testimony, and that of the apostles. 
The work is thus rendered complete, and ona professing to be no 
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more than a sketch which students may fill in from fuller treatises, it 
will be found to cover very well the field of Christology. 

On the same great “mystery of godliness,” Messrs Hodder & Stoughton 
have issued on this side an important work by an American divine, 
Henry M. Goodwin, who in his dedication avows himself a scholar of 
Horace Bushnell. It is entitled, “Christ and Humanity” (London, 
1875), and attempts to shew that the orthodox doctrine of the thean- 
thropic person has gone on a mistaken line. It has been a “synthesis” 
of two incompatible natures, whereas Mr Goodwin essays to solve the 
problem, by taking incarnation to be a “ development of the divine in 
the form of the human.” This is a work which merits to be more fully 
handled by-and-bye. 

We are glad to receive a new and handy edition of the late Dr William 
Anderson’s well known popular treatise On Regeneration (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1875). Though appearing posthumously, this issue seems to 
have been directed by the author before his death with a special view to 
working-men. We should like to think that its author’s name found 
readers for it in that class. What Dr John Ker says of it in his tasteful 
“sketch” at the beginning is true—‘‘ The book has been adopted by 
several theological colleges as a text-book, but it keeps clear of the 
phraseology of schools of divinity, and speaks in such a way that the 
common people may hear it gladly ;” that is, if the “ common people ” 
in — still retain their ancient love of strong meat in their religious 
reading. 

We reserve for fuller notice a more recent contribution, at once popular 
and careful, to the discussion of great theological doctrines, Mr Dale of 
Birmingham’s Congregational Lecture for this year, on The Atonement 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 1875). Half-a-dozen lectures are devoted to the 
JSact of atonement, the evidence from the Gospels and the several apostles 
being unfolded at length. One is devoted to answering Dr John Young’s 
objections to the possibility of a remission of sins, and in the two closing 
ones, the theory of the atonement is discussed. These will perhaps be 
thought to be the most interesting by theologians. 

The Religious Tract Society send us a couple of reprints : a large type 
Pilgrim’s Progress, whose clear letters—a comfort to aged eyes—we 
should have liked better without the poor illustrations and showy out- 
side ; and a cheap issue of Krummacher’s Elijah the Tishbite, of which 
neither type nor paper is to be commended. 

The only important contribution to church history upon our table is a 
posthumous instalment of D’Aubigné’s unfinished work on the Reforma- 
tion. To the ten volumes which the lamented author lived to issue, it 
was his intention to add two more, completing the work. So far as 
ready, these have been published by his son-in-law, Duchemin, and his 
friend Professor Binder, from MSS. which D’Aubigné left, and the first 
part of it is now before us in an English dress, constituting vol. vi. of 
the second series of the work (//istory of the Reformation in Europe in 
the Time of Calvin, &., vol. vi. Longmans, 1875). It is satisfactory to 
know that the MSS, as left by its author at his death, comprised the 
whole of one volume anda great part of another, In fact, only a few 
chapters remained to be added. The lack of these chapters, however, 
will be always deplored: for one of them was to have been on Calvin 
and his Work in Geneva and in Christendom. The volume before us 
embraces matter of signal interest to British, and especially to Presby- 
terian, readers. It sketches the cause of reform in Scotland from its 
beginning till the death of Beatoun. Then it goes back to take up the 
Genevan movement from the date of Calvin’s arrival in the city, and 
follows the course of his career till his marriage in exile, at Strasburg, 
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in 1540. In spite of the drawbacks attendant on posthumous publications 
from unrevised materials, it is cause of thankfulness to have these 
portions of a great work in so complete a form, and all our readers will 
no doubt make themselves acquainted with this important volume. 

Volumes of sermons, chiefly of the expository class, continue to appear 
in flocks. Before naming a few favourable examples, we may in a word 
commend certain lectures on preaching recently given by Dr John Hall 
of New York, on the Lyman Beecher foundation at Yale, and published 
under the title, God’s Word through Preaching (Nisbet, 1875). They are 
colloquial in style, and bear marks of haste; but in an unpretending 
form convey many sensible hints from the experience of one who is 
himself an admirable and successful preacher. Mr Robert Johnstone, of 
the United Presbyterian Church, Glasgow, has issued Lectures on 
Philippians (Oliphant, 1875), careful and helpful to the reader, and full 
of homiletic uses—in fact a good specimen of a sort of pulpit instruction 
which grows daily more needful. Of a similar character are Dr Spence’s 
on Colossians, Sunday Mornings with my Klock (Hodder & Stoughton, 
1875), originally preached at the Poultry. There is less of the pulpit in 
Dr Spence’s style, and therefore his book is perhaps pleasanter reading. 
Mr Niven’s Family Readings on Thessalonians (Hatchards, 1875) are 
shorter and simpler, as befits their design to be used at household prayers. 
They form a companion to the author’s former volume on Philippians. 
Christ and the People, by Thomas Hancock (Daldy, Isbister, & Co., 1875), 
and The Unchanging Saviour (Hodder & Stoughton, 1875) by the late 
Charles Vince, are two very good volumes of sermons, pure and simple. 
‘To those who knew Mr Vince of Birmingham as a preacher, this “ imper- 
fect memorial” will be precious ; others will go to it to learn what qualities 
made him a spiritual guide to so many. The memorial is imperfect, 
because only one of the sermons was prepared for publication, and only. 
four more are from the preacher’s MSS. ; the rest are printed from 
hearers’ notes. In one of these last, Mr Vince is made to speak of 
Calvinism as probably he would not have spoken of it had he written 
and edited his own sermons (p. 112). Mr Hancock is a Churchman, and 
his sermons have a great deal of the Churchman about them, a deal too 
of the citizen, as they often turn on political rights and duties ; and in 
both capacities he speaks out with a refreshing courage and straight- 
forwardness about many things not often touched in sermons. One may 
agree or not, but he is always interesting—we had almost written enter- 
taining. 

Having been sent by the London Missionary Society to visit Mada- 
gascar in 1869, when the Queen took a stand for the Christian faith, Dr 
Mullens has given a readable, though rather lengthy, account of his 
Twelve Months in Madagascar (Nisbet, 1875). The deputation explored 
the island in its length and breadth, discovered a whole volcanic district 
before unknown, and surveyed for the first time whole provinces. But 
their main attention was, of course, given to the religious revolution, 
which they report to be a real and beneficial change, of which it will be 
long ere we see all the good results. As difference of opinion is often ex- 
pressed as to the real Christianity of the Malagasy, Dr Mullen’s testimony 
will be welcome to many. Mrs Weitbrecht has edited (translated, too ?) 
a record of their Four Years in Ashantee (Nisbet, 1875), by the two 
German missionaries of the Basle Society, whose detention at Coomassie 
led to the recent British expedition against the Ashantees. It is a pity 
that the fresh facts respecting this remarkable tribe, of which the captives 
had unexampled means of becoming cognizant, have not been disentangled 


from their long “ journals,” and put into a more accessible and compendi- 
ous shape. 











